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PREFACE 


Tuts task has been undertaken with some diffidence. 
I feared that the filial standpoint might be too close 
to give a true perspective, and I hoped that some- 
one else might undertake the work, with skill enough 
to paint a portrait that should live. The duty, 
however, was pressed upon me by many friends, and 
I took comfort in the saying of a great poet that 
those who love us should write our biographies. 
There are faults and blemishes, no doubt, due to 
my lack of skill and experience: there are others 
that perhaps no one could have avoided ; 

For whatsoever knows us truly, knows 

That none can truly write his single day, 

And none can write it for him upon earth. 

I am indebted to many friends for help. The 
first chapter owes nearly everything to my father’s 
two surviving brothers—the Rev. John Ross of 
Turakina, New Zealand, and the Rev. C. G. Ross of 
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Dunbeath, and the chapter on the Rothesay min- 
istry would have been much less complete but for 
the kindly and courteous help given by Mr. Wilson 
of the Buteman. To Lord Overtoun, Mr. W. W. 
Turnbull of Bristol, Mr. Houghton of Cardiff, and 
other friends who helped by sending reminiscences 
or letters, I owe my warmest thanks. 

I have tried to leave out nothing that would 
throw a light either on my father’s character, or on 
the methods of work which made his ministry 
successful—and to put in as little else as possible, 
so as to avoid the prolixity which is the cardinal sin 
of biographers. In some respects the materials 
available were unexpectedly scanty. The records 
he took of the work he did and of the cases he 
handled at Cowcaddens were very fragmentary, and 
could have been pieced together and quickened 
into life only by himself. And his private journals 
were kept very irregularly. .When they were kept, 
especially in later years, they often took the form 
of written prayers and intercessions—too personal 
to admit of much quotation. I hope I have been 
able at least to draw the outline of the man and his 
work. 


If this book brings back to my father’s many 
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friends and comrades the memory of one whom 
they loved, the writing of it will not have been in 
vain. But it is sent forth with the prayer that it 
may do a little at least towards an even greater 
achievement—the stirring up of interest in the 
problems and possibilities of Home Mission work. 
The subject of this memoir was among those who 
would have said, “‘ Let our names perish, but let the 
cause prevail! ” 
J.M.E.R. 


REDHILL, SURREY. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE MAKING OF THE MAN 


As the fervent smith of yore 

Beat out the glowing blade, 

Nor wielded in the front of war 

The weapons that he made, 

But in the tower at home still plied his 
ringing trade ; 

So like a sword the son shall roam 

On nobler missions sent ; 

And as the smith remained at home 

In peaceful turret pent, 

So sits the while at home the mother 
well content. 

R. L. Stevenson. 


THERE is a road little known to the ordinary tourist, 
running across the county of Caithness. The great 
north road, which keeps close to the rocky coast on 
its way from Helmsdale to Wick, is familiar to many, 
especially to cyclists and motorists trying to break 
the record to John-o’-Groat’s house. The road I 
speak of leaves the great north road at Latheron, 
and running north-by-west emerges on the northern 
coast at Thurso. From Latheron the road rises 
rapidly for a few miles, and then dips into a broad 


hollow lined for the most part with heather, and 
‘ I 
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flanked by steep slopes on its northern side. In the 
centre of the hollow is a little loch—perhaps a mile 
in length and a quarter of a mile in breadth—with 
the ruins of an old castle jutting into it upon a pro- 
montory. At the western end of the loch, a little 
stream trickles into it from the northern slopes, 
forming one or two little waterfalls with voices full 
of music as it drops from level to level. The loch 
is the loch of Rangag. By one of these waterfalls, 
a few yards from the shore of the loch, there stood 
once the mill of Allt-a-Chliabhan. The mill has 
now disappeared, save a few small mounds and 
dim outlines, and the dwelling-house that stood 
beside it is in ruins also, though not in ruin quite so 
complete. To the south over the rim of the broad 
low valley there can just be seen the tips of Morven, 
the only mountain of which Caithness can boast, and 
of Scearabin, the wild ridge that separates Caithness 
from Sutherlandshire. The corner was once full 
of life and bustle. Now it is quiet and almost deso- 
late. The hills have not changed, but the times 
have greatly changed. And the little stream seems 
to sing with peculiar meaning— 
Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

It was here, in the miller’s house of Allt-a-Chliabhan 
that William Ross was born in June 1836. 


He was the third son of Murdoch Ross the miller. 
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The family had migrated from Kildonan in Suther- 
landshire, where Murdoch Ross’s father had also 
beena miller. The father had died when the family 
were still young, and Murdoch, as the eldest son, had 
to take upon his shoulders the care of his widowed 
mother and his younger brothers and sisters. About 
1820 there took place the notorious Kildonan evic- 
tions—when men and women, many of them worthy 
of better treatment, were turned out by a ruthless 
landlordism to make room for sheep, and their 
houses burned about their ears when they seemed 
to the authorities to be lingering unduly. Some of 
the people went to the Red River and other far-off 
settlements : some found shelter in other parts of 
the Highlands, and some turned north into Caith- 
ness. Among these last were Murdoch Ross and 
his little company. While he went north to look 
for a suitable spot to settle, his mother and the rest 
had to live for a time ina tent on the borders of 
the two counties. Allt-a-Chliabhan was their first 
resting-place, and it was also Murdoch Ross’s home 
when a few years later he set up house for himself. 
His wife was an acquaintance he had made in the 
Kildonan days—Christian Mackay, the daughter of 
a paymaster-sergeant in the 93rd Highlanders. Her 
father had married the daughter of an Irish clergy- 
man. She went with him to Gibraltar, where she 
died soon after the birth of her little girl. A few 
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years later Mackay retired from the army on a 
pension and found a home in his native strath— 
Christian coming with him like a little Red Riding 
Hood, done up in a scarlet cloak of her mother’s. 
She and Murdoch Ross were school companions 
before the evictions took place, and the childish 
friendship ripened into the love of later days. And 
after a long separation of ten years, during which, 
owing to her father’s death, she was exiled to the 
home of a relative in another part of the country, 
the two met again and she was installed as mistress 
of Allt-a-Chliabhan. Everyone who knew her 
speaks of her as a woman of a singularly gracious 
and beautiful character, with a wide and beneficent 
influence. She was tactful, loving and quiet, 
trusted by her neighbours and possessing what 
parents do not always enjoy—the confidence of her 
children. One of her sons says that she was “ al- 
ways a peacemaker.” Her husband was gentle too, 
though he had the power to be passionate upon 
occasion. The home became noted for its hospital- 
ity. People came from far and near on business, to 
have their corn ground at the mill; they came also 
on errands of religion, to attend meetings or to halt 
by the way as they tramped to communions or other 
solemnities. These pilgrimages had their beginning 
in days when few parishes had an Evangelical min- 
ister, and people had to tramp long distances to 
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hear the Word of life; but the custom is not quite 
extinct even now. So the house was never empty, 
and the young people had a large circle of acquaint- 
ance among the pious folk of the county and district, 

Murdoch Ross was one of “‘ the Men.” No High- 
land reader will require any commentary upon the 
title, but some others may perhaps require an ex. 
planation. ‘The Men” in the north of Scotland 
were and are the lay leaders of religious life. They 
were usually qualified to lead in public prayer and 
to conduct religious services in the absence of a 
minister or in out-of-the-way corners where a min- 
ister could seldom come. Sometimes in pre-dis- 
ruption days they kept the lamp of the evangel 
alight in parishes where the minister was of the 
“Moderate,” i.e., the unevangelical, party. They 
also took their share in visiting the sick and were 
generally regarded as, along with the ministers, the 
religious guides and authorities of the community. 
The field-day of ‘‘the Men” was the Friday before the 
half-yearly communion, when they took part in 
“* speaking to the question.”” This was a conference 
mainly intended to stimulate self-examination and 
deepen the spiritual life. Such questions were dis- 
cussed as the marks of a true believer, the qualifi- 
cations necessary for worthy communicating, the 
work of the Holy Spirit, and kindred themes theo- 
retical and practical. In these conferences “ the 
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Men ” took the lead, and sometimes on a Communion 
Friday ten to fifteen of them would take part, fol- 
lowing one another With short speeches on the 
questions at issue. The miller of Allt-a-~Chliabhan 
held services in his own house on two Sundays out of 
three—the minister coming on the third Sunday to 
a meetinghouse not far away. He did not preach 
much himself, but read to his congregation Gaelic 
translations of the religious classics—Guthrie’s The 
Christian’s Great Interest, John Bunyan, William 
Dyer, memoirs of Knox, Peden and Cargill—and 
most frequently of all, Boston’s Fourfold State. 
This was so often read and expounded that the chil- 
dren of the household could have repeated large 
portions of it by heart. For his character and work 
Murdoch Ross was widely esteemed. He was called 
out to places far and near to visit the sick, the dying, 
and the distressed, and large numbers came to his 
house to consult him about their spiritual difficulties 
and to get the benefit of his large and ripe experience. 
In some districts the work and influence of “ the 
Men” tended to separatism—to the digging of a 
gulf between the people and their ministers, and to 
the bringing of railing accusations against the ec- 
clesiastical powers. But with Murdoch Ross it was 
not so ; he wrought with the ministers and for them ; 
they were among his friends and he among their 
counsellors. And some of them were often in his 
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house—especially the well-known Finlay Cook of 
Reay, one of the Apostles of the North, a man who 
as a prince prevailed with God and with men. In the 
“ten years’ conflict ” Murdoch Ross of course sided 
with the Evangelicals, and “‘came out” at the 
Disruption of 1843. But he had no love for con- 
troversy, and kept out of the actual strife as far as 
he consistently could. 

There is a story which illustrates the respect shown 
for this man by his neighbours. The proprietor 
died, and in the absence of the new proprietor, who 
was still in his minority, a Factor took charge of 
affairs. This man had a grudge against the miller 
of Allt-a-Chliabhan, and the opportunity for paying 
the grudge soon came in the fact that times were 
hard and that the rent was six months overdue. He 
evicted the household and exposed some of the stock 
for sale by auction. But the neighbours combined 
to purchase the animals, and returned them to their 
owner ; they also offered to become joint-guarantors 
for the rent if the factor would re-instate Murdoch 
Ross in his farm and mill. Butit was in vain; and 
when the young proprietor came home he could 
only express his sorrow for what had been done in 
his name, but without his authority. Later the 
family removed to Clash-a-Chraggan near Lybster, 
a little farther north, where Murdoch Ross died in 


1864. 
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The children of this household were thus brought 
up among the best possible influences ; they heard 
the Gospel preached and they saw it lived ; many of 
their acquaintances and examples were among the 
aristocracy of the kingdom of God, though few of 
them had much of this world’s gear. It was the 
duty of the boys, and one they counted an honour 
and delight, to be the Levites in this temple of the 
home, and get the large living-room ready for the 
Sabbath services. As is not uncommon in house- 
holds where the religious tradition is strong, their 
very games took a tinge of the ecclesiastical colour- 
ing. They held preachings and singings on their 
own account, and sometimes, boys being boys in all 
generations, mimicked the mannerisms of some of 
the preachers whom they heard in church and home. 
One of them one day had mounted an improvized 
pulpit—two chairs on a settle—for some mischievous 
purpose of this kind, when the structure collapsed 
under his weight and he fell perilously near the fire- 
place and narrowly escaped being burned. A local 
worthy who heard of the accident told the young 
preacher that it would be no bad thing if a good 
many preachers passed through the fire on their way 
to the pulpit. On another occasion two of the lads 
were seated on a high meal-chest in a corner of the 
room where the service was being held, when an old 
man arrived somewhat late and hurriedly removed 
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his blue bonnet as he sat down in front of them. As 
he did so, his scalp moved upon his head, in a way 
that had not hitherto come under their notice. It 
was their first sight of the mystery of a wig, and that 
day until service was over they were more interested 
in the old man’s scalp than in the sermon. When 
the solemnities were at an end and the restraints 
of divine worship were loosed, curiosity became too 
strong for the two spectators on the meal-chest to 
control, and, creeping up behind the old man, they 
gave the wig a twitch which quite removed it—to 
the confusion of their victim, the amusement of the 
congregation, and their own mingled satisfaction and 
dismay. But gravity was restored by the turning 
of the incident into the occasion for a talk about 
hypocrisy, the victim himself joining as heartily as 
anybody. Of the six children of the household, the 
only daughter died in youth and one son in early 
childhood. Of the other four sons three gave their 
mother’s heart its deepest possible gratification and 
reward by entering the ministry. John, the oldest, 
went to New Zealand, where after many strenuous 
years he is now enjoying an evening full of honour 
and peace. Charles, the youngest, became, and still 
is, minister in the parish of Dunbeath, next door to 
his native parish. And William is the subject of 
this Memoir. There was a day in 1899 when the 
three brothers each conducted a service in the Free 
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Church of Dunbeath, and many were still alive who 
could remember the home in which they had been 
trained for this high service and the mother who had 
said of each one of them, As long as he liveth he shall 
be lent to the Lord. 

A big day that came once a year in the life of these 
young folks was peat-cutting day, when the neigh- 
bours came in goodly numbers to help in securing 
the winter’s store of fuel. Perhaps fifty to sixty 
would come, and give the whole day. The day 
began with an hour’s grinding of spades and 
other implements. Then breakfast was provided 
for all, followed by family worship, before a start 
was made for the hill. There along day was spent— 
dinner being spread on the most delightful of all 
tables, the table that is table, cloth, and couch, in 
one—the brown heather. And at sunset all returned 
to the farm-house and sat down at a long table 
to a glorious supper of sowans-and-milk. Family 
worship closed as it had opened the day, and the 
neighbours scattered to their homes in the evening 
shadows. Perhaps the day’s work would leave peats 
upon the moor which would mean several weeks’ 
work for the lads of the house to cart home and build 
into the big peat-stack that meant so much for the 
winter days. 

The loch at their door was then, as it is now, leap- 
ing with trout. The boys must have learned to fish 
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as soon almost as they learned to walk, and many a 
happy and exciting hour was spent upon the shore, 
or in a boat, persuading the trout to come and be 
eaten. William Ross never lost his love for the 
fisherman’s art, nor his skill in it ; he could wheedle 
shy fish out of the water on days when nobody else 
could catch anything. And, catch or no catch, give 
him a rod and a river, and he was as happy as the 
day was long. 
~The library of the home was small but good. It 
stood in a recess specially provided for it in the wall 
of the living-room, the Bible and Psalm Book in the 
centre (a fine symbolism in the arrangement !) and 
the others grouped on either side. Bunyan and 
Boston were there, of course, and Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs, and Rutherford’s Trial and Triumph of 
Faith. There were also the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith and the Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chisms. There were stories of the Covenanters— 
affording to juvenile minds, one may imagine, along 
with Foxe and Bunyan, some relief from the strong 
meat of theology ; and Robinson Crusoe, the only 
specimen of fiction, thrust out of sight at the back, 
as though its presence ought not to be too frankly 
acknowledged. There was little general literature, 
and almost the only poetry was that of Dugald 
Buchanan, the famous Highland saint and bard. 
Murdoch Ross said that his own spiritual experience 
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closely resembled that of Buchanan, and he taught 
his sons to love the poet’s verses and teachings. In 
the ruined house there is still visible in the wall the 
recess where this little library was kept—the holy of 
holies in the household temple. 

When the family moved into the Lybster district 
the Rev. John Mackay, of Lybster, became one of 
the chief influences in their lives. This man seems to 
have exerted a singular power, both educationally 
and spiritually. He left his mark on many lives, 
including some that are famous and fruitful to-day. 
He set himself to be helpful to young men who were 
studying for the ministry ; at one time there were 
twenty from his congregation who were either min- 
isters, or teachers, or in training for one of the two 
professions. He helped both John and William Ross 
with their studies ; they both became young com- 
municants under him, and both were in turn pre- 
centors in his church. William’s religious life 
seems to have begun quietly and gently, without any 
strongly marked crisis. He himself said to a friend 
that the Lord had to break his bones before he would 
listen to the wooing of the divine love. He referred 
to an incident of his school days when a heavy seat 
fell on his leg and broke it. It was hours afterwards 
before he confessed to the teacher that the leg was 
broken, and then he had to be helped home over 
miles of road and moor by one or two of his older 
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schoolfellows. When he reached home medical skill 
was not available, and the fracture had to be set by 
a local bone-setter. The result was a long illness 
and it is possible that this turned his thoughts de- 
finitely towards the highest and the deepest things ; 
he himself believed that it did. But to those who 
knew him there was no sudden or violent change. 
There seemed to be few birth-pangs in his religious 
life. He had little of the discipline of the earth- 
quake before he took hold of the things that cannot 
be shaken. 

His education began at the little school of Rangag, 
a few miles from his first home. The school-house 
was of the most primitive kind, built of rough stones 
and turf, plastered inside with clay. The roof was 
thatched with bundles of straw brought periodically 
by the young folks attending the school. It was 
usually only a winter school, and the master’s income 
came entirely from the fees paid by the pupils. 
The classes included pupils from nine or ten years 
of age up to eighteen or nineteen, who took it in turn 
to stand and say their lessons round a big peat fire 
burning in the centre of the room. The Bible was 
prominent among the text-books of the school, and, 
whatever else was excluded by force of circumstance, 
that was thoroughly learned, even to the long names 
of Joshua and Chronicles. Afterwards he went to 
school at Latheron, where a new Free Church school 
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had been opened. Later he went to Wick, but he 
had soon to return home with an attack of small-pox. 
Later again he was first a pupil of, and then the 
successor to, his brother John at the school of New- 
lands near Lybster. He owed a great deal to this 
brother, who from first to last has been an educa- 
tional enthusiast and who in the early days toiled 
terribly to break ground for his younger brothers 
and other lads who were coming after him. William 
was also stimulated by the competitions and prizes 
of the Edinburgh Caithness Association—indeed, 
I am told that if it had not been for these he would 
have gone into business; but the spur of competitions 
and the encouragement of prizes led him on from 
stage to stage. In these local schools he acquired 
the ordinary elements of an English education, 
with some knowledge of Greek, Latin and Mathe- 
matics. When he advanced from the stage of the 
scholar to that of the teacher he was found to have 
a marked capability for teaching—a capability 
which was to be more completely developed and 
tested in later years. 

In 1852 he took the Temperance pledge, and 
joined the Scottish Temperance League, and soon, 
with the aid of his brother, he had formed a Tem- 
perance Society in Lybster. Coming events were 
casting their shadows before. And this also was 
prophetic—that even in his schooldays he cared little 
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for games. Perhaps the broken leg already referred 
to had something to do with this. But games 
somehow seem to have been left out of his composi- 
tion—and the instinct for recreation, except in the 
form of travel, and of fishing, as already mentioned. 
He was fond of music, but only of the simplest and 
most straightforward kind. Once he was taken 
in the after-years to a piano recital, but spent the 
‘most of the time scribbling notes for a sermon on the 
back of his programme. I have seen him some- 
times play bowls with his guests at Rothesay, but 
as a Tule he had small taste for games. And perhaps 
it was as well, for he had small time to give to them. 
This one thing I do. He was always fond of pictures, 
and able to appreciate them. Sir Noel Paton’s he 
specially loved, and went often to see them when 
they were within his reach. He felt they com- 
bined artistic genius with spiritual insight and a 
real message to humanity. 

Like his brothers, and like most students from 
the Highlands, he was thrown very much on his own 
resources. The home was comfortable, but there 
was little to spare, and it was a serious undertaking 
to send three sons to College ; the sons must help 
themselves. So, as we have seen, he began to be 
a teacher before he was more than a scholar. They 
say that in those days he had “a pleasant manner 
in imparting knowledge ” and never used the tawse ! 
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—two more prophetic notes. In 1857 the winning 
of a Queen’s scholarship enabled him to go to Edin- 
burgh and enter Moray House, the well-known 
training-college for teachers in connection with the 
Free Church of Scotland. In 1859 he completed 
his course there and won his certificate ‘“ with 
special qualifications, and authority to teach Gae- 
lic.’ Then, being now clear in his own mind as to 
his call to the ministry, he entered Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, winning at the end of his four-years course 
the Macpherson Scholarship of £88. Mathematics 
and Moral Philosophy were his strongest subjects ; 
a weakness in classics kept him from taking his 
M.A. degree. His university training was followed 
by the four-years Divinity course at New College, 
finishing in the spring of 1867. During his college 
course he was offered a Professorship of Mathematics 
at Nagpore, and also the Rectorship of a New 
Zealand Grammar School; but the ministerial ideal 
now gleamed too brightly to allow him to turn 
aside. 

The years in Edinburgh were very crowded years 
—too crowded for thorough success as a student. 
Several hours a day had to be given to private teach- 
ing, necessary to provide the funds for his own 
training. Then he gave time to other subjects not 
included in his college curriculum ; he took evening 
lessons in drawing, and read much on antiquarian 
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lines. He became a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland while still a student. During 
his New College course he became Secretary to the 
Highland Committee of the Free Church, and work 
became so heavy that he used to sit up the whole 
of one night in every fortnight to clear off arrears. 
Something will be said in a later chapter about his 
work as an inspector of Gaelic Schools, which also 
began before his College days were done. I am 
told that he would often leave his lodgings at eight 
in the morning, and would not return till late in the 
evening, snatching his meals in restaurants between 
his classes and other engagements. His spiritual 
home in Edinburgh was Free St. Columba’s—the 
church of Dr. Thomas Maclauchlan. They were 
soon close personal friends. For a time Ross acted 
as Precentor at St. Columba’s, and conducted many 
meetings and services there during his student 
years. 

He himself would have singled out his mother’s 
influence as the most powerful and the most blessed 
of all the forces that went to make him what he was. 
“When the mother calls her children to herself to | 
speak to them of God... . it is by her power over | 
them that God becomes venerable ; by the purity | 
of her eye that He becomes holy ; by the silence of 
the hour that He becomes awful ; by the tenderness 
of her tones that He becomes dear.” William Ross | 
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could have echoed these words, and testified that 
his mother had done all this and more than this for 
him. When her sons came back from their teaching | 
or other engagements to spend the week-end at home, | 
she would accompany them on the Monday morning, 
for miles upon their way over the hills and moors, | 
with last words of love and counsel,—anxious above. 
everything that they should be true to the God of \ 
their fathers. Those morning miles and that loving 
escort !—are they not a parable of what such a 
woman does for her children when they are setting 
out upon life’s longer pilgrimage ? All the later 
miles are cleaner and safer and sunnier because there 
has been such a beginning to the day. Mrs. Ross 
was spared to her sons until she had attained a ripe 
» old age, and when she died, in 1881, they mourned 
for her with overflowing tenderness and gratitude. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ROTHESAY MINISTRY 


Everything I meet with seems to carry this 
voice with it: “‘Go thou and preach the Gospel ; be 
a pilgrim on earth; have no certain dwelling- 
place.”” My heart echoes back: ‘* Lord Jesus, help 
me to do or suffer Thy will. When Thou seest( 


me in danger of nestling,—in pity, in tender pity, 
put a thorn in my nest to prevent me from it.’’) 
George Whitefield. 


AFTER Mr. Ross left college, he had not long to wait 
for a sphere of work. Three calls came to him, and 
he decided to accept the call from the Chapelhill 
Gaelic Church, in Rothesay. This was a congrega- 
tion which had passed through many struggles and 
difficulties in the time of its first minister, the Rev. 
Alexander Anderson, an earnest and godly man of 
the old-fashioned school. But the troubles and 
difficulties had been successfully surmounted, in- 
cluding the difficulty of obtaining a site, and a 
pretty church holding about 600 people had been 
erected on the slopes of the Chapelhill, overlooking 


Rothesay Bay from the west. The site was by no 
19 
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means anidealone. The church stands in the mouth 
of what had been a quarry, and the overhanging 
rocks behind supply it with a threatening back- 
ground which once or twice has proved an actual 
danger to the building. When I read as a child in 
The Pilgrim’s Progress that Christian was afraid of 
Sinai falling on his head, because “that side of it 
that was next the wayside did hang so much over,” 
I used to picture to myself the rocks behind the 
Chapelhill church. And the site had another dis- 
advantage ; it was on a little-used road, away from 
the traffic of the town, and difficult of access for the 
frail and the aged. To one who proved himself so 
much of an evangelist, by means of open-air meet- 
ings and other attempts to reach the people, this 
was a constant drawback and a real hindrance, 
and many a time he dreamed of a new site and a 
new church, nearer the heart of the town—a dream 
which was never realized. But at the time when 
the church was built, the congregation was small 
and poor, and Mr. Anderson and his few helpers had 
to be content with what they could get. A per- 
manent record of the struggles and difficulties of 
the earlier years is still to be seen in the inscription 
on the front of the church—‘ Jehovah-jireh” (the 
Lord will provide). They had found it true, feeble 
flock though they were; they were to find it still 
more richly true in the years that were to come. 
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Here Mr. Ross was ordained in November 1867. 
He was introduced to his congregation by his 
true and tried friend, Dr. Thomas Maclauchlan, 
of St. Columba’s, Edinburgh. His first sermon was 
preached from the text, Now then weare ambassadors 
on behalf of Christ, as though God did beseech youby us ; 
we pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God. 
And at the social meeting at which his people wel- 
comed him, he called them to be “ fellow-workers 
by their example, prayers, and labour, in gathering 
in their outcast fellow-countrymen and in building 
up a congregation that shall praise the Lord.” 
The text of the sermon and the challenge at the 
meeting were prophetic ; the flower of a life’s passion 
was only in the bud as yet, but already it was re- 
vealing its crimson heart. 

He never regretted the decision that led him to 
Rothesay, or the providence that kept him there for 
sixteen years. He soon loved Rothesay and his 
people there, with his whole heart. The district 
attracted him by its natural charm ; in the after 
years, when he had travelled widely, he still would 
have it that there was no scene so fair as “ sweet 
Rothesay Bay.” And few who know that corner 
of the Firth of Clyde in all the moods and seasons 
of its year would care to dispute the verdict. With 
its own low hills circling it with their comely arms, 
with the big round hills of Cowal mounting guard 
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in stately fashion over against it, with the Kyles of 
Bute for a romantic gateway to the west, and with 
the broad Firth of Clyde as the approach to the 
bigger world to the east and south, Rothesay occu- 
pies a unique position among sea-side resorts. The 
Chapelhill Manse stood beside the church, high 
enough to possess a clear outlook across the shining 
waters of the bay to the lighthouse at Toward Point 
and past it to the more distant shores of Renfrew- 
shire ; while, thanks to the Chapelhill immediately 
above, the Skeoch Wood immediately to the north, 
and the rich hollow of Loch Fad within easy reach 
behind the town to the south, delightful walks and 
view-points abounded on every hand. That this 
fair territory wakened for two or three months 
every year to the stir and bustle of a popular water- 
ing place was an attraction rather than otherwise 
to the young minister of the Gaelic church. He 
loved the mountains and the sea, but he loved human 
beings a great deal more, and I do not think he could 
have been happy long if his lot had been cast where 
the population was scanty and he had had the moun- 
tains and the sea for his only companions. The 
influx of summer visitors was to him a bracing and 
exhilarating thing—not least in this, that it was the 
opportunity and the beginning of many friendships. 
He started his work with the hearty good-will and 
the generous hopes of many who knew him as a 
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student. The gold watch which he wore to the end 
was the gift of Edinburgh friends who were grateful 
for his work in connection with St. Columba’s, the 
Highland Committee, and various Highland societies. 
And as the years went on, the circle of friendship 
became larger and larger, until it stretched into 
many lands. He had from the first the instinct of 
friendship, and people naturally and easily gave 
him their hearts, often their most secret and sacred 
thoughts, because they felt that they got his heart in 
return. 

To Rothesay he was also linked by his greatest 
joy and by his greatest sorrow. In 1869 he married 
Miss Jane Wood Mein, a native of Kelso who had 
come with her relatives to reside in Rothesay some 
years previously. So the manse on the hill found 
its mistress and the minister his helpmate in the 
work of God. The marriage was an intensely happy 
one. Many have told me of my mother’s brightness, 
gaiety, and girlish love of fun ; and it was combined 
with a true piety and a love of Christ’s work which 
had already ‘proved itself in abundant service. 
She soon endeared herself to the congregation, and 
all the future looked very bright. But “in every 
love-treaty, death goes to the reckoning,’ and the 
joy was soon turned into sorrow. In October 
1870 a child, the present writer, was born, and in a 
month thereafter the young mother, only twenty- 
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three years of age, was laid to rest in Rothesay 
churchyard. My father continued faithful to her 
memory. When, thirty-four years later, we laid him 
to rest beside her, while all thought of it as a day 
of loss and grievous sorrow, there were a few who 
knew and remembered, and thought of it as a day of 
re-union after long sundering, of companionship 
renewed and home found again 


Far above 
Ali passionate wind of welcome and farewell. 


Those who knew my father in his earlier days tell 
me that this early and heavy sorrow left a deep 
mark upon him, and that he was never quite the 
same man again. Perhaps for the purposes for 
which his God was training him he was a greater 
and a better man, and it may be that the wealth 
of comfort with which he was often able to comfort 
others was a part of the comfort with which he him- 
self had been comforted of God. He had indeed 
at that time sorrow upon sorrow. His sister-in-law 
came to stay with him and take charge of his 
house and infant child. But a short nine months 
~ after her sister she too was called away. The 
sympathy of the whole town went out to the home 
so heavily smitten, and the bond between pastor and 
people, begun in joy, was strengthened in sorrow. 

Work is usually the best solace for sorrow. And 
Mr. Ross found plenty of work to do. A year 
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after his ordination he spoke of the unexpectedly 
large field of work he had discovered among the 
Gaelic-speaking population of the town. In his 
own congregation he gathered round him es- 
pecially the young, to whom he was knit by many 
ties of sympathy and affection. And still more 
did he make himself the friend of the children. ‘I 
have loved you as I have loved my own soul,” 
he said to them the day his Rothesay ministry 
ended, and all who saw his ministry at close 
quarters knew that the words were true. Through 
the sixteen years of his ministry the congre- 
gation steadily though slowly grew in mem- 
bership, in revenue and in usefulness. The 
difficulties were many—the site of the church, the 
migratory nature of the Highland element in the 
population of the town, the fact that the church 
was a Gaelic Church, with at least one Gaelic service 
every Sabbath—an arrangement which of course 
appealed only to a limited constituency. But zeal 
and prayer and hard work managed to overcome 
difficulties, and in the course of time, with the 
help of a hall in the town and a student assistant, an 
English service was provided at the same hour as 
the Gaelic service, for the younger people and those 
who did not speak Gaelic. This widened the use- 
fulness of the Church, and a number joined it who 
were not Highland people but who were drawn to 
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Mr. Ross’s personality and preaching, or who sym- 
pathized with his zeal on the Temperance question. 
He took his full share of Presbytery work, which 
was never irksome to him, as it was and is to a good 
many ministers. On to the end, even in his busiest 
years in Cowcaddens, he never liked to miss a meet- 
ing of Presbytery ; he would go often when he could 
ill afford the time, sometimes when he had not the 
strength ; he looked upon the Presbytery’s work 
of supervision as a part of the responsibility to which 
he had been ordained. One notices ideas and tend- 
encies beginning to appear that were still more 
marked in later days. We find him moving an 
overture urging upon the Assembly the necessity of 
providing “ practical mission and evangelistic train- 
ing for all candidates for the ministry, during their 
theological curriculum.”’ We find him once and 
again moving in the Presbytery or Synod for special 
periods of evangelistic effort; indeed, on one occasion 
he was somewhat sharply criticized by some of his 
brethren for having so many evangelistic and other 
special meetings himself that other peoples’ Prayer 
meetings and Bible-Classes were in danger of damage ! 
It is hard to believe that the man who in later years| 
made so much of hymn-singing, and had four or five 
different hymn-books in use at his church, rejoiced, 
as a student in the passing of a motion against the. 
introduction of hymns, and as a minister in inert 
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moved for delay in the same matter ; we evidently | - 
do not come to our full stature all at once, anda | 
man is not built in a day! He was, however, in 
his earlier as in his later years a strong supporter of 
the movement for union between the Free Church 
and the United Presbyterian Church. In the first 
controversy on the subject, which was closed in 
1873 without practical result, he took locally a 
prominent part, dwelling specially on the union as 
likely to promote the evangelization of Scotland— 
again a characteristic note. He frequently contri- 
buted reviews and other articles to The Bute- 
man, the chief local paper. It was his frequent 
custom to drop into the office late on Friday even- 
ing, to give counsel or criticism, or, if need be, dash 
off an article for the next day’s paper on some 
topic of the hour. He took his share in most of the 
philanthropic or intellectual movements that went 
on in the town—in some cases more than an ordinary 
share, as we shall see in the next chapter or two. 
But as he became known, his local work became 
only a part of his interests and responsibilities. 
We find him lecturing here and there—sometimes 
on religious or ecclesiastical themes, such as “ Pres- 
byterianism ” or “‘ Modern Characteristics of the 
Papacy ’—sometimes on subjects connected with 
his historical, philological or Celtic studies. Every 
Scottish minister is absent from his own pulpit 
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occasionally, assisting other ministers at their com- 
munion seasons, and he was greatly in request for 
work of this sort—also for special missions, chiefly 
among Gaelic-speaking communities, say at Wick 
or some similar centre during the fishing season. 
He enjoyed travelling—indeed, was never happier 
than when in a boat or a train; and a natural in- 
stinct for roving had certainly not been diminished 
by his experiences as Inspector of Gaelic schools. 
After his first break-down through over-work, he 
spent a long time in Ireland, recruiting at Cork and 
~ Killarney. He found himself then, as always, 
thoroughly at home among the Irish—doubly at 
home in an Erse-speaking district, for he found that 
his Gaelic was for practical purposes as good as 
Erse. In 1878 he paid his first visit to America 
on Temperance work, and addressed the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada at Hamilton on “ The 
Mission of the Presbyterian Church.” In the same 
year he paid his first visit to Wales : it was the be- 
ginning of friendships which were among the most 
true and tender of his life, and he went back again 
and again. These many wanderings to all the 
points of the compass gained for him the reputation 
of being never at home, and some of his friends 
used to tease him by telling him that he was better 
known to the Glasgow porters and cabmen than to 
his own congregation. He used to retort that he 
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was sadly slandered in the matter, and that while 
he did accomplish a good deal of week-day travelling 
he was as often in his own pulpit on Sunday as any 
of his neighbours. 

In 1877, finding the manse rather unhealthy, 
he purchased a house known as Ivy Bank, on 
the same hill as the manse and with an even finer 
outlook over the town and the bay. Ivy Bank 
had a large and delightful garden, and here he 
gave full play to the instinct of hospitality which 
he had inherited from his father and mother. Here 
friends from far and near came to visit him, and 
he was generous up to, and perhaps sometimes 
beyond, his means, in entertaining them. Many 
people in all parts of the world have happy memories 
of the Ivy Bank garden and the Ivy Bank goose- 
berries—not such happy memories, perhaps, of the 
Ivy Bank bees, which sometimes defended the goose- 
berries with quite unnecessary zeal and persever- 
ance. Mr, Ross was for a number of years an en- 
thusiastic bee-keeper. The hobby attracted him 
on its natural history side; the movements and 
doings of the strange little kingdom called a hive 
interested him hugely, and he also valued the hobby 
for his health’s sake, because it kept him a good 
deal in the open air. The hobby was not without 
its disadvantages for a minister; it was awkward 
when a hive swarmed on Sunday, awkward also to 
be stung on the face on a Saturday night ! 
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; Though he had not the time, and did not deem it 
a part of his work, to take any active or frequent part 
in political life, his political views were by no means 
concealed from the community. He was a strong 
Liberal: indeed, he preferred to call himself a 
Radical. The tendency was born with him ; family 
traditions and childish memories were in it ; the air 
of his native county was in it. One who was nur- 
tured upon tales of the Sutherlandshire evictions 
and who had been in close contact with such inci- 
dents as the sale described in the previous chapter, 
could scarcely help being a Radical and a reformer, 
could scarcely help hating —not landlords necessarily, 
but landlordism, with all its works and ways. It 
does not surprise one to find him addressing the 
Buteshire Junior Liberal Association on the Land 
Laws, and denouncing the evils that had followed 
the accumulation of property in the hands of afew 
—absenteeism, the system of tenancy at will, and 
the clearing of the glens to make room for sheep and 
deer. But his religion and his politics were not 
kept in separate compartments. One of his friends 
described him as “‘ a New Testament Radical,” and I 
think that to him, as to Drummond, Liberalism was 
“the Christianity of politics’ ; its ideals seemed to 
him closely linked with the ideals of religion, because 
they seemed to make for social progress and for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. In municipal } 
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politics he was greatly interested, especially after 
his removal to Glasgow ; he felt it to be an absolute 
necessity that men of Christian character, and men 
with deeply religious aims, should enter municipal 
life, and take their share of public duty, and he never 
hesitated to give his public support to men who, like 
Mr. Chisholm—afterwards Sir Samuel Chisholm— 
seemed to him to embody the twin ideals of Christian 
faith and public spirit. The central principle of his 
political creed, and of his Christian creed on its 
social side, was ‘‘ Trust the- people.” The three 
words summarized for him all that was essential in 
political thought. When some people dreaded the 
Education Act of 1873, which established School 
Boards, and practically abolished denominational 
schools all over Scotland—dreaded it on the ground 
that it endangered religious instruction—he publicly 
supported it, on the ground that the best security 
for religious instruction, as for everything else that 
was essential, lay in popular control. He felt the 
same with regard to the liquor traffic ; he supported 
Local Veto because it meant, to some extent at least, 
popular control. His religious and his political 
ideas had another meeting point in his views about 
Disestablishment. He believed in Disestablish- 
ment on its political side, because he disbelieved 
in privilege ; he thought that for churches, as for 
individuals, there ought to be, as far as possible, 
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a fairfield and nofavour. But he also believed in it 
on spiritual grounds ; he thought the church lowered 
in spiritual tone, and the progress of true religion in 
the country hindered rather than helped by the alli- 
ance of Church and State. He believed with all his 
heart in ‘‘ National Religion,” but he had very small 
faith in the Establishment as an application or em- 
bodiment of the idea ; he used to insist with vehem- ° 
ence that the only true security for “ National 
Religion”? was a nation thoroughly evangelized. 
He felt that the Free Church of Scotland was scarcely 
outspoken enough on the subject, partly from fear 
of hurting the susceptibilities of her Established 
Church neighbours, partly out of deference to the 
“ Constitutional party’ within her own borders. 
He believed she ought to have a testimony on the 
matter, and adopt a more propagandist attitude. 
Disestablishment motions in the Presbytery had his 
heartiest support and advocacy, and he never could 
understand why those who advocated Disestablish- 
ment should be accused of wishing to destroy the 
Church of Scotland. He thought it a healthy dis- 
cipline for that Church that she should support 
herself as other churches were doing, and he saw no 
hope, save in Disestablishment, for a re-union of 
Scottish Presbyterianism, 

But as the years in Rothesay passed on, all other 
interests paled in attractiveness before his growing 
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devotion to Evangelistic effort. The flying visit 
paid by D. L. Moody to Rothesay in 1874 was the 
beginning of what proved in after years a real friend- 
ship. Moody had time only for one service. The 
West Church (Dr. Elder’s) was chosen, but it was 
so insufferably crowded that it was decided to move 
out to the open space in front of the Church, where 
Moody spoke from a table with a vast congregation 
between him and the sea—the evening shadows 
falling round and flashes of sheet-lightning lighting 
up the Cowal hills. Mr. Ross believed that some 
splendid workers, both .at home and abroad, in later 
days came out of that evening’s service. Every year, 
sometimes more than once a year, he had special 
seasons of Evangelistic effort in connection with 
his own Church—in which he was assisted by mini- 
sterial friends, or by evangelists, often from the 
London Evangelization Society. It was the chief 
joy of his Rothesay ministry that these efforts were 
successful in adding members to his Church, and souls 
to Christ : year after year he felt that there was 
wave after wave of blessing. He himself was in- 
creasingly called upon to undertake similar work 
in different parts of Scotland. At home, and wher- 
ever he went, he laid more and more emphasis on the 
sweet doctrine of the Holy Ghost; he could have | 
signed his name to the words of Frederick Denison | 
Maurice: “I am sure that many times I should 
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have sunk utterly if the words, I belveve in the Holy ( 
Ghost, had not been given me as an expression of the 
best thing I could believe in, and that out of which 
all other belief might come. And I have sometimes 
seen very strongly how much in a dead, divided 
Church this was the one thing needful to speak of— 
the prophecy of a breath which could come into it 
and make the dry bones unite and live.” 

During his later years in Rothesay his ministry 
grew very considerably in power and usefulness. 
In 1881 he told his people at Chapelhill that the 
previous year had been the happiest in his experi- 
ence—thanks mainly to times of blessing and re- 
peated cases of conversion. First and last, nothing 
ever gave him so much joy as that! A hall was taken 
in Bridge-end Street, which became the centre of the 
Chapelhill Evangelistic and Sabbath School effort. 
It was over a public house, which caused some wag 
to invent or to resuscitate a joke about the spirits 
above being “‘ spirits divine,” while the spirits below 
were “spirits of wine.” But in all truth and seri- 
ousness the little hall became to many hearts a very 
real temple of the Spirit of God, where they found 
God or rather were found of Him, and the Sunday 
evening meetings were always crowded and hearty, 
prefaced in summer by open-air gatherings at the 
street corner or on the esplanade, and usually 
attracting sympathizers from other churches in the 
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town, as well as visitors from far and near. The 
cost and use of the hall were shared by the congrega- 
tion and the Good Templars, an alliance, which, in 
new and better premises, still continues. Before the 
Rothesay ministry was far advanced Mr. Ross had 
overcome his youthful objection to hymns, and 
Sankey’s book became his constant companion 
in his Missions and Evangelistic efforts. ‘“‘ Rescue 
~ the perishing”’ was known in Rothesay as “ Mr. 
Ross’s favourite.” Early in 1883 his congregation 
showed their love by a generous presentation. In 
responding to it he mentioned that during the previ- 
ous fifteen years 1050 names had been added to the 
roll of the Church, the majority of whom were now 
scattered all over the world ; andhe spoke gratefully 
of the spiritual blessing God had given, which had 
seemed to culminate during the previous year. 
Testimony was given by others to his public ser- 
vices, his knowledge of the individual souls in his 
congregation, especially of those who had been 
awakened to spiritual inquiry, his loving friendship 
even for the humblest child. Certainly under his 
leadership the Chapelhill congregation took a share 
in the good work of the town a great deal larger than 
might have been expected from their numbers or 
their means. 

In the spring of 1883, a call came to him from the 
Free Church congregation of Pitlochry, which caused 
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him prolonged thought, and which he could not see 
his way to decline until the Presbytery actually 
met to dispose of it. “The reason which finally led to 
his declinature was chiefly the work of grace then 
going on in the Chapelhill congregation ; he felt this 
to be so real and so important that he could not break 
away from it. His decision to stay was welcomed 
by many outside his own congregation. When the 
call was first heard of, one of the local papers wrote, 
* There are few in Rothesay who would not be sorry 
to part with the energetic and talented minister of 
the Chapelhill Free Church. He has come to be 
more than an individual in our midst, and his re- 
moval now would be like taking away an institution 
from the town.’ The same paper said, when the call 
had been disposed of, “* that the Rev. Mr. Ross is not 
going away was flashed with electric speed over the 
town, the announcement being received by everyone 
with joy and satisfaction.” 

The parting was, however, postponed only for 
afew months. On August 20th he was elected by 
the congregation at Coweaddens, Glasgow, and on 
October 2nd he accepted the call. He felt it was 
God’s call. He always loved the two lines from 
one of the metrical Psalms— 


The lot of our inheritance 
Choose out for us shall He. 


They contained a doctrine in which he was a firm 


ee 
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believer for himself, and which he often preached to 

others—the reality of a particular Providence ; and 

he felt that now the cloud and fire were leading him 

on. Subsequent events proved that he was right. 

But the parting was a wrench for minister and 

people. The last Sabbath was a Communion Sab- 

bath, and at the Lord’s Table the emotion was al- 

most overpowering; his voice failed him utterly when 

he tried to utter the closing words of blessing. In 

the evening he had more command of himself, and 

preached to a crowded congregation from the words 

The tume is short. His heart was very full of thank- 

fulness as he looked back over the way in which God 

had led him. He said he was thankful to God that | 
he had soon learned the lesson of looking to the 

young as the hope of the Church—thankful 405} 
that he had developed his work along Evangelistic | 
lines, thankful also for the extraneous activities, 
social, moral, scientific, in which he had been asked 

to engage, and which had kept him from losing touch 

with his times—thankful for the love of man and 

the blessing of God, which had made the sixteen 

years so bright. The words that were dearest to him 

all along, amid the precious words of the book of 
God, were the closing words of the sweetest of all the 
Psalms: Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life. He could have written them 
across all the memories of Chapelhill. 
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Glasgow and Rothesay are not far apart, and 
many ties linked him to Bute to the end of his life. 
He was one of the Directors of the Norman Stewart 
Institute, founded and endowed for the recreative 
and educational good of Rothesay, by three members 
of an old Bute family who had found a home in the 
United States—Mr. John Stewart and Mr. D. K. 
Stewart of Richmond, Virgimia, and Mr. Bryce 
Stewart of Clarksville, Tennessee. These gentle- 
men gave him their confidence, consulted him in 
regard to their plans, and made him one of their 
representatives on the Board of Management. 
So he was often in Bute, on this or on other errands, 
preaching, speaking, making holiday. And though 
he never spoke of it, he himself would not have 
chosen any other resting-place than that to which 
we brought him, on the green slopes above Loch 
Fad—beside the dead whom he loved, and amid 
the community to which he gave the strength and 
passion of his earlier ministry. 


CHAPTER IIT 
THE TEMPERANCE WORKER 


They have erred through wine and through strong 
drink are out of the way. 


Isaiah. 
Merchandise of gold and silver. . . and slaves and souls 
of men, 
John, 


In one of my father’s fragmentary diaries I find the 
following laconic but suggestive entry: “ 1875, 
Jan. 9. Took two men out of a public house.” The 
words open a window into one of the largest rooms 
in his thought and life, and I propose in this chap- 
ter to outline his work for Temperance from the 
beginning to the end of his ministry, without drawing 
any sharp distinction between the Rothesay and the 
Glasgow periods. 

As we have already seen, his convictions on 
this subject began to shape themselves very 
early in his life. Early in his Rothesay minis- 
try he re-affirmed these to himself, and took up 
the rigid position from which he never after- 
wards departed. Total abstinence for the indi- 
vidual, Prohibition for the nation, these phrases 
summarized his ideals, And he travelled far and 
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wide, and toiled long and terribly, in order to com- 
mend them to others. In Rothesay he gave a very 
large proportion of his time and strength to this 
work. I have written in the previous chapter of the 
Rothesay ministry, but what I have so far written 
is but a part of the whole. His ministry was, even 
during the Rothesay years, in a sense national, in 
a sense world-wide, and it was the Temperance 
movement that made it so. He loved the work 
for the work’s sake. He loved it for the sake of the 
souls he sought to save. He poured into it all the 
power of his nature and all the passion of his heart. 
Yet he had cause to be thankful for the reflex in- 
fluence of the work upon himself. It lifted him out 
of merely local grooves. It brought him into con- 
tact with other nationalities. It enriched his life 
with much helpful comradeship. It developed his 
powers as a speaker and organiser. 
There was a man, though some did count 


him mad, 
The more he cast away the more he had, 


and some people thought Mr. Ross was foolish in 
giving away so much of his time and strength to this 
great crusade. But he got a great deal back from 
it, of training for himself and of influence over others. 
He would have been a weaker and a smaller man 
to the end of his days had he not flung himself so 
unreservedly into it. In the opinion of many, Mr. 
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Ross was among the very foremost of the influences 
which moulded Temperance sentiment in Scotland 
and created a public conscience on the subject. But 
while he was helping to mould the cause, the cause 
assuredly was moulding him. 

He was not many months a minister before the 
plague and curse of intemperance began to force it- 
self upon him, seeming to challenge the individual 
and the church alike to action. A few months after 
his ordination he spoke at a public meeting in favour 
of a reduction of licences, and moved a motion 
calling upon all who had the interests of the com- 
munity at heart to give evidence willingly in regard 
to persons and places, so as to guide the magistrates 
in refusing licences to unworthy persons. The 
speech is significant only as the beginning of so 
much speech and effort along the same lines. What 
seemed most of all to sting him into action was the 
infernal cruelty of the drink system, as he saw it 
with his own eyes—the unutterable and intolerable 
wrongs it inflicted on the weak and helpless. At 
this meeting someone spoke about “ beastly drunk- 
ards.” He said he thought the phrase too harsh. 
Yet “‘ when you see a man who on his marriage day 
has vowed to love and protect his wife, beating her _ 
and their children, neglecting to provide them with 
the necessaries of life and casting them forth as 
wanderers, can any think of him as otherwise than 
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a beastly drunkard?” He never lost these feelings 
to the end ; they rather grew with observation and 
experience—a vast pity for helpless victims, a fiery 
indignation at the wrong and the cruelty of it all. 
His name soon became prominent in connection 
with a case which attracted some notice at the time. 
It was then within the power of local magistrates, 
if they so desired, to single out a special area, and 
compel the public-houses within that area to close 
at an earlier hour. The magistrates of Rothesay 
resolved to use these powers, and the area they 
scheduled was purposely made so large as to 
include all the licences in the town. Some of 
the licence-holders appealed to the Court of 
Session, on the grounds that the magistrates had 
exceeded their powers. Lord Gifford confirmed 
the decision of the magistrates, but his finding was 
reversed by the Inner House upon appeal, the magis- 
trates having to pay expenses. The magistrates 
appealed then to the House of Lords, and were 
defeated there also. The case was closely watched 
from all over Scotland by those who had the interests 
of Temperance at heart, and it was widely felt 
that the expenses of the long litigation ought to be 
borne by those who sympathized with and supported 
the action of the magistrates. Mr. Ross took a 
leading part in raising the fund for this purpose, and 
organized a meeting in Glasgow at which he ex- 
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plained the case and secured guarantees amounting 
to £700. It was first blow in a warfare from which 
he sought no discharge. Then, and ever after, he 
could have said with Dr. Chalmers, whose words he 
quoted in one of his Temperance tracts: ‘‘ Before 
God and man, before the church, before the world, 
I impeach intemperance ; I charge it with the murder 
of innumerable souls, I charge it as the cause of 
almost all the poverty, and almost all the crimes, 
and almost all the ignorance, and almost all the 
irreligion, that disgrace and afflict the land.” His 
own indictment was this: that by the existing 
traffic “my taxes are heavier, my labours are 
greater, my heart is sorer, my friends are fewer, 
my people are poorer, my church is feebler, my 
country is under a curse—its industries paralysed, 
its people decimated, and the Gospel arrested on 
its blessed progress.” 

From that time Temperance work of every 
possible kind grew rapidly upon his hands. The 
basis of it all was personal effort for the rescue of 
individual lives. ‘‘ Took two men out of a public- 
house.” I do not know who the two were, or what 
was their subsequent history. But I am sure Mr. Ross 
was not happy until he got them into a Temperance 
Society or Good Templar Lodge—indeed, until he 
got them into the Kingdom of God and the Church 
of Christ. He was keenly interested in a Saturday 
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night meeting that was held in the Town Mission 
Hall, to attract and if possible rescue the waifs and 
strays of the town, also in a Sabbath morning Free 
Breakfast which was started in a winter of excep- 
tional poverty and hardship with the same object. 
I have been told of one family at least, sunk almost 
to absolute ruin through the drunkenness of father 
and mother, that owed the beginnings of religion 
and respectability and prosperity and everything 
else that was worth having to an address from Mr. 
Ross on ‘“‘ The Lost Sheep ” at one of these Sabbath 
morning gatherings. For a long time he held a 
small gathering in his manse every Saturday even- 
ing, of friends who believed in prayer and loved to 
pray ; then they would adjourn to the Mission meet- 
ing to complete their prayer with work. In later 
years, after the Town Mission was discontinued, 
similar meetings were held in the Chapelhill (Hall. 
But he knew it was little use to rescue individuals 
unless they were in some way bound together for 
mutual support and encouragement; and to the 
organization of Temperance work and fellowship 
he gave many toilsome days and nights. Of course 
he early had a Total Abstinence Society in his own 
church, to safeguard the young and to support 
the rescued. When he called a meeting to form 
the Society, only three people turned up. But 
it was agreed that they should meet again, each 
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of the three to bring one other. At the second 
meeting there were eight. And much _ bigger 
things were in store. Later a Gaelic Temper- 
ance Society was also formed in connection with 
the Church. Meantime, organization on a wider 
scale was claiming much of his time and attention. 
In 1874 the Free Church Total Abstinence Society, 
which had been in abeyance for a time, was revived, 
with Mr. Ross as secretary. In 1876 he was at the 
founding of the Bute Women’s Temperance Prayer 
Union, which grew out of a visit of “‘ Mother Stew- 
art,’ the famous American crusader. This Union 
found him to be one of its most loyal friends and 
most constant helpers, and its essentially religious 
constitution seemed to him the basis from which 
the Temperance cause could be served most effect- 
ively and most fruitfully. In 1880 he was one of 
the founders of the Highland Temperance League. 
Soon he was Chairman of its Directors, and in the 
first year or two of its existence got through a con- 
siderable amount of heavy work on its behalf. In 
1882 he introduced the Blue Ribbon movement 
to Rothesay, and soon after he founded the Bute 
Abstainers’ Union and a local “Temperance Hun- 
dred ” with a view to concerted action among the 
local Temperance Societies, chiefly along political 
and municipal lines. His connection with the Scot- 
tish Temperance League was close and constant 
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from early manhood onwards; he was a Director 
from 1881 until his death. 

One gazes with astonishment upon the list of 
Societies and organizations thus founded or helped, 
and with no less wonder on such traces as remain 
of the wheels within wheels—the endless detail and 
demand of all this work. Old engagement books 
and press references furnish one with an almost 
incredible list of journeys and meetings undertaken 
in the cause of Temperance alone—apart altogether 
from his ministerial and evangelistic labours. Lec- 
tures here and sermons there ; now an appeal to the 
magistrates, then a petition to Quarter Sessions ; 
now a public meeting to support municipal or par- 
liamentary action; now a Report on Temperance 
within the bounds, addressed to Presbytery or Sy- 
nod ; Conferences and Demonstrations, north, south, 
east, and west—he could not have got through it all 
unless he had had a splendid constitution, the tongue 
of a ready speaker, and last, but not least, the gift of 
being at home when he wasfrom home. He rendered 
good service to the cause in Rothesay by bringing 
to the town famous speakers, such as General Neal 
Dow, the author of the Maine Law; and John B. 
Gough. One feels, perhaps, as one looks back upon 
it all, that then, as later, time was given to mere 
organizing and circularizing and letter-writing, 
which might have been more profitably given in 
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other ways. But he felt the work was needed ; it 
was not possible to get people to do the routine 
drudgery of it; and he did it rather than that it 
should not be done. So his pen and his copying- 
machine were often worked night after night, until 
night had almost turned into morning, and his 
day’s labours closed with a walk to the post-office 
about 2 or 3 a.m. laden with circulars and letters. 
But the movement which most of all drew him 
out and helped to make him known was that con- 
nected with the Independent Order of Good Tem- 
plars. The Order had been introduced into Rothe- 
say in 1870, and he joined it two or three years later, 
when there were two local lodges with about 600 
members. He was drawn to it because it seemed 
to him an expression of brotherhood, and because 
it was worked with the help of a kind of freemasonry 
which seemed an additional safeguard to the rescued 
and the tempted. ‘A lodge is a brotherhood,” he 
said, ‘‘a brotherhood of soldiers.” After he joined 
Good Templary, through the ‘“‘ George Stephenson ”’ 
Lodge, he rapidly came to the front in the Scottish, 
and also in the world-wide, work of the Order. In 
1876 he was Chaplain of the Scottish Lodge. In 
1877 he was appointed to the highest position in 
the Scottish Lodge—that of Right Worthy Grand 
Templar. There weré at that time in Scotland 775 
lodges, with about 54,000 adult and 20,000 juvenile 
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members. And in the same year he was elected 
at Glasgow to the highest office in the Order—that 
of Grand Worthy Chiéf Templar for the World. He 
was thus set over an organization which extended 
into seventy-seven different countries, and included 
400,000 adult and 200,000 juvenile adherents. This 
took him, in 1878, across the Atlantic, when he was 
re-elected for a second year of office at Boston. The 
Order was at this time passing through troubled 
waters. There had been deep division of opinion 
in the American lodges with regard to the negro ques- 
tion, some holding that the Order was committed 
by its constitution to the admission of all, without 
distinction of race or colour, some contending for 
local liberty—chiefly the liberty to exclude the negro 
where it was felt desirable to do so. This led to 
very strong feeling, and a division in the Order, 
there being for a time two rival Supreme Courts, 
each with its own following. There is no need to 
investigate details of a buried controversy. It may 
suffice to say that all Mr. Ross’s political sympathies 
and religious instincts made him a passionate advo- 
cate of absolute equality between the races. The 
eloquence and the power displayed in his speeches 
on the subject were the chief cause of his elevation 
to high office in the Order, and his eagerness to see 
justice done made him willing to accept the highest 
of all the offices, which otherwise, from lack of time 
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and multiplicity of other duties, he would have 
declined. And many who had been associated 
with him in Temperance work rejoiced to see the 
larger opportunities which were now close to his 
hand. One day in the autumn of 1877 Rothesay 
was invaded by a regiment of regalia-clad Good 
Templars, 2,000 strong, who had come by special 
steamer from Glasgow and other places, with a view 
to holding a congratulatory demonstration in honour 
of the new Chief Templar. They held an open-air 
meeting in the Public Park, where he was received 
with huge enthusiasm ; and in his reply he referred 
to the arduousness of the work to which he had 
committed himself. To turn over the pages of 
some old letter-books of this period is to get a glimpse 
of the heavy drudgery undertaken. The correspon- 
dence was ceaseless—mainly settling small points 
of Lodge procedure, and giving guidance and counsel 
to subordinate officials. The work, of course, also 
involved much travelling, both in Scotland and in 
England and Wales, representing the Scottish Lodge 
at other Grand Lodge meetings. But the pressure 
was relieved somewhat after his two years of office 
were over. After he went to Glasgow he had less 
time to give to Good Templar work, and though he 
remained to the end a member of the Order, he was — 
unable to take much of a share in its activities. But 
he had the privilege of representing the Scottish 
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Lodge in two important missions. In 1886 he went 
to Boston to take part in a Conference which paved 
the way for the re-union of the divided Order. At 
this Conference, one of the American delegates says 
“* his fine judgment and broad mind were of immense 
value, and these qualities were soon recognized 
and appreciated by the American representatives as 
they had always been by the British members.” 
In 1887 he again crossed the Atlantic to see that 
re-union accomplished at Saratoga Springs, with 
the result that 600,000 people, grouped in 12,000 
lodges, were gathered under one flag and controlled 
by one organization. He also visited Norway and 
Sweden in the interests of the Order, while he was 
frequently called to represent it at the meetings of 
kindred organizations, such as the Permissive Bill 
Association and the Band of Hope Union. Needless 
to say, this work, like all his work, was carried on 
in a deeply religious spirit. One illustration will 
suffice, from an article in The Good Templar, on the 
conduct of Lodge meetings. Referring to the im- 
pression that any one would do for a Chaplain, be- 
cause a Chaplain had no responsibility save that of 
reading prayers, he said: “‘ You call that leading 
our devotions. Ifso,then I would not have a Chap- 
lain at all. I would advise you at once to collect afew | 
pounds, get a phonograph, have an able elocutionist 
to recite the prayers over it, place it every night on 
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the table, and have the youngest members of the 
Lodge to turn it round and give us prayers. But 
if you want to have a Lodge with power in it, work 
with a blessing on it, and members stable and stal- 
wart, then you ought to have a man of prayer lead- 
ing our devotions—one who knows experimentally 
what it is to ask and receive. The prayers in the 
book are only intended to secure that the Lodge 
shall not be without prayer, not to super- 
sede real heart and soul wrestling. Real prayer 
will bring real power.” One of his recipes for the 
success of a Lodge was to have “ officers in dead 
earnest, who will work at white heat.’ Certainly 
he, in his progress through almost every grade of 
office, set the example of this glowing earnestness, 
and infected many with his own enthusiasm. 

It can easily be understood how, when he began 
his work in Cowcaddens, a zeal already stronger than 
that of most with regard to this subject was made 
stronger still by the close and daily contact with 
the slum life of a great city. He had less time for 
outside work, such as that of Good Templary, but 
his zeal flowed in a narrower channel, only to be more 
swift and strong within its necessary limits. The 
dreadful reality of it all was never away from before 
his eyes. He could scarcely go to or come from his 
church without seeing something to move his anger 
or his pity. One day, in the summer of 1899, he 
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wrote this in his private journal : “ O God, on Wed- 
nesday night, at the,open-air service, as a poor 
woman, under the damning power of drink, was 
being dragged to the Police Office, my heart was 
greatly moved. And I vowed to God, so long as He 
gives me strength, never to cease till men and women 
are delivered, and the drink system cease out of our 
land. Anoint me to this end. The drinking and 
drunkenness last night were simply lamentable 
amongst young and old—husbands and wives try- 


ing to hold each other up against the dead walls. - 


We must capture the Home. Lord, teach us how 
to do it!” I vividly remember his grief and anger 
one evening, after a visit he had paid. He had been 
told of a destitute family—I think, by some kindly 
neighbour—and had gone to see what he could do 
for them. He found a house empty of furniture, 
except some old boxes. Some motherless children 
were huddled together, and while none of them were 
too well clothed, one, a little lad, was almost naked. 
The boy’s trousers had been the only article left in 
the house decent enough to take to the pawnbroker’s, 
and the father had stripped them from him and had 
rushed out to get money for drink. It was small 
wonder, face to face with scenes such as these, that 
he felt the Temperance problem to be the most 
pressing of all problems, and regarded Total Abstin- 
ence as the most useful handmaid of the Gospel. 
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He felt that the magistrates and others in power 
never realized as they ought to have done the in- 
fernal cruelty of the drink system. “The man I 
would make magistrate,” he said, ‘‘ is the man who 
will save the lamb from the lion.” 

The Temperance work done at Cowcaddens itself 
will fit into its place when I come to tell of his min- 
istry there. So far as he had time for other work, 
he gave his help mainly to the Temperance work 
directly connected with the Free Church of Scotland. 
He was first Secretary, then Convener of the 
Assembly’s Temperance Committee. He was also 
for a time Chairman of the Temperance Executive, 
and had a great deal to do with the organizing, work- 
ing and extending of the Free Church Temperance 
Society. He knew and was in touch with every 
aspect of that work, and for a number of years to- 
wards the end of his life he raised a certain sum 
annually for its extension and development. His 
colleagues in this branch of service tell with glee 
how his readiness and energy helped them once out 
of a tight corner. The scene was an Assembly 
Temperance Breakfast, and Mr. Ross, as Convener 
of the Finance Committee, had occasion to report a 
deficit of some £17. He suggested that this might 
be wiped off if a certain leading elder, who was 
present, would go round with the hat. The elder 
retorted in the same semi-jocular, semi-serious spirit, 
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that he would not go round with the hat, but if 
Mr. Ross would do so, he would empty his pockets 
into it. Mr. Ross took him at his word, and started 
on a collecting tour round the table, with the result 
that the deficit was wiped off in a few minutes. 
When he went to New Zealand and Australia in 
1892, he was specially charged by the Assembly’s 
Committee with the duty of collecting such informa- 
tion as he could gather regarding Temperance work 
in the Colonies, as also of giving any information 
Colonial workers might desire regarding methods 
and results at home. 

He believed in linking as closely and as formally 
as possible the Church’s ordinary spiritual work 
with the special Temperance work required by the 
abnormal conditions of our civilization: in other 
words, he believed the Churches ought to do their 
own Temperance work, and not leave it to outside 
or interdenominational societies. The ideal he 
sought to work out in the Free Church Temperance 
Society was the ideal of the pyramid—a structure 
similar in outline to that of Presbyterianism itself. 
He wanted to see a Total Abstinence Society and 
Band of Hope in connection with every congregation. 
That was to be the base of the pyramid. Then he 
wanted these congregational societies to be united 
by the Presbyterial Societies, composed of delegates 
from them all. These again were to find their unity 
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and governing control in the Temperance Execu- 
tive, which was to keep the whole of the work in 
close touch with the Assembly’s Committee, and 
therefore with the Assembly itself. Perhaps he 
scarcely realized the objection that even regenerate 
human nature sometimes feels to being organized— 
especially to being organized several times over. 
Perhaps he was sometimes a little impatient with 
those who did not see the need of so elaborate a 
framework, reproducing for Temperance purposes 
the structure of the Church it was intended to serve. 
One fact which gave him great cause for joy and 
hope was the increase, as the years went on, in the 
number of abstaining ministers and students, and 
another was the comparative disappearance of in- 
toxicating drinks from meetings and ceremonies 
more or less directly connected with the Church, 
such as marriages, funerals, and Presbytery dinners. 
For a long time, indeed, especially after he went to 
Glasgow, he refused to perform the wedding cere- 
mony unless he was told that there was to be no 
intoxicating liquor at the succeeding festivities. 
Fortunately his congregation were so united with 
him on the subject that his rule was not very hard 
to carry out. Calling attention to some statistical 
comparisons regarding Total Abstinence among 
ministers, he wrote: “In questions of reform the 
living Church has usually been in advance of the 
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mass of the people. She ought to be so always, and 
when she stands aloof from worldly combinations 
and party ties, she ‘is so still. The Temperance 
sentiment in the pulpit is far in advance of that 
among the body of the people. Still, that sentiment 
is far short of what it might be, and ought to be, 
alike in extent and intensity. The development of 
right sentiment in the Church is of paramount im- 
portance. No matter how unjust the accusation 
may be, men will associate our national character, 
even to our vices, with our national religion. If 
this stain is to be wiped off our nationality, the 
Church must awaken to a sense of her duty, and to 
the exercise of her powerful influence.” 

While he believed the Church ought to do her own 
Temperance work, he also felt the need of approach- 
ing the subject from other sides, especially the legis- 
lative side, and he earnestly supported Sir Charles 
Cameron and others who were trying to waken 
Parliament to its duty. ‘The Total Abstinence 
movement,” he wrote to a friend, “‘ we cannot dis- 
pense with. That aspect of our work must at all 
hazards be kept to the front. Legislation cannot be 
a substitute for the work to which we are divinely 
called, but legislation can do much. Law creates 
an atmosphere, and secures the interest of a mul- 
titude who respect law as law, and authority as a 
power to be reckoned with. Legislation can do 
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much to lessen consumption of spirits; this has 
been demonstrated already by the Forbes-McKenzie 
Act. It can prevent children being debauched by 
association with the public-house. It can protect 
the habitual inebriate from himself. The very 
discussion of legislation can be made subservient 
to the promotion of healthy Temperance sentiment.”’ 
In short, the problem to him was so great, so press- 
ing, and so fateful for the nation, that he wanted 
to see it attacked from every side—the spiritual, the 
educational, the municipal, the political ; until, of 
the whole gigantic evil, there should not be left one 
stone upon another that was not thrown down. 

In his later years Temperance effort in Scotland 
was endangered and weakened somewhat, by 
divisions among the workers themselves. The old 
tried formulae, ‘‘Total Abstinence for the Indi- 
vidual”? and “ Prohibition for the Nation,’ were 
felt by many to be, the former insufficient, the lat- 
ter impracticable, and various alternatives found 
their prophets and advocates—the Threefold Op- 
tion, the Gothenburg System of Municipalization, 
the Public House Trust System, and so on. Mr. 
Ross had small sympathy with any of these. To 
him the traffic was essentially immoral. It did not 
seem to him to be less so if the profits were five 
per cent. instead of thirty per cent. or if they 
went into a public instead of a private purse. He 
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was against any form of municipalization because 
he felt that so, every citizen, himself included, 
would be a partner in the business, and thus directly 
responsible for the evil results. “ We cannot do 
evil that good may come,” he wrote. “It would 
simply be wicked on our part to become partakers 
in the traffic by any constructive policy which 
would make ourselves or the community distri- 
butors of the death-dealing liquor. Therefore we 
must give place to this movement by subjection, 
no, not for an hour.’ And again: ‘Suppose 
that drink were sold only by one person, and that 
person the State itself, it would produce exactly the 
same evils that it produces now. The main element 
of mischief is not in private profit. The main 
element of mischief is in the drink itself, and so 
long as it continues, whether in private or public 
hands, the mischief which falls from it will continue 
also.” The study of statistics had not convinced 
him that experiments in municipalization had 
resulted in any marked increase in morality and 
sobriety. Had they so resulted, he perhaps might 
have reconsidered the matter. To him all this 
was very clear ; some other students of the problem 
reached different conclusions. His views have 
been here stated in his own words because they 
were a part of himself. Time must show how far 
he was justified. 
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To the movement headed by Lord Peel he was 
considerably more sympathetic. He felt that the 
Church ought to be willing to accept any measure 
of reform which might offer itself, if it was real 
reform, and not a proposal to make the traffic more 
thoroughly and permanently a part of the national 
life. He pled for unity among Temperance workers 
in accepting the smallest instalment of progress, 
and he stoutly repelled the insinuations of some 
of the extremer brethren that he had backslidden 
from his earlier principles. He had not abandoned 
Local Veto, he said. The proposals of the Minority 
Report were to be accepted as an instalment of 
something better; the end lay farther on, but 
in the same direction as that in which Temperance 
workers had always looked for it. 

But meantime, while these legislative reforms 
were slowly coming to the birth, he felt that the 
older and more personal methods ought to be plied 
with might and main—indeed, that they could 
never be dispensed with. ‘Of late years it must 
be confessed that the movement has degenerated. 
There has not been so much pledge-signing as in the 
olden time. We must return to the old ways, and 
make use of the old methods, and see that we don’t 
miss at every meeting the harvest that ought to be 
reaped.” And he thought that even if legislative 
reforms and the solution of civic problems were long 
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delayed, there was still hope for the community 
and for the cause, if the personal method were 
pursued without flagging ; the personal method had 
proved before his eyes that the individual problem 
could be solved apart from that of the community, 
and that the deliverance of the community might 
come through the redemption of the individual more 
than in any other way. Before the Housing Com- 
mission he differed from the witnesses who had 
described drinking as partly the cause, but largely 
also the effect, of other evils. ‘“‘ Drink is in the 
smallest possible degree an effect, so small that it is 
scarcely worth mentioning. I say that, because 
we have the poorest of the poor who have become 
sober, and are living in the same surroundings, 
with the same conditions, the same atmosphere, 
the same struggles, and the same difficulties in life 
that those around them have who give their condi- 
tions as an excuse for their drinking. And yet those 
people, living in the same conditions, do not fall into 
these drinking habits.” 

His friends and comrades in the Temperance 
work of Scotland will remember him with gratitude 
chiefly for two things. One was the strength of his 
enthusiasm, which infected others, which enabled 
himself to get through any amount of hard work, 
which applied itself laboriously to detail drudgery 
such as few men would or could undertake. The 
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other was his gift of hope—God’s gift to himself, 
God’s gift through him to others. It was so all 
along. “ Right the day must win” was one of his 
deepest convictions, one of his most frequent mes- 
sages. arly in his Good Templar work he told 
his comrades that no reform which had ever been 
really begun had ever been finally stopped, and 
that this reform also to which they had given their 
hearts could never be stopped until it triumphed. 
And the hopeful note sounded to the end ; morning 
was in his eyes even in the toil of the noon-day and 
in the weariness of the afternoon. Summing up 
Mr. Ross’s work for Temperance, Mr. Muir, of Blair- 
gowrie, said in the Assembly of 1904: “ He was 
full of knowledge in regard to every aspect of the 
Temperance question, and his labours in connection 
with it were exceeding abundant, but to me his 
great characteristic always was his invincible optim- 
ism, his unfailing hopefulness. At first I thought 
that that was a mere matter of temperament, but I 
found out that it went far deeper than that, that it 
grew out of his absolute faith in God, and that this 
was God’s work and God’s cause. And who can 
ever tell how many weary workers he cheered, and 
sent on their way to new endeavour? He was 
equally strong on the aggressive and remedial side, 
the moral and spiritual side, and on the political 
and public side, and in this he set the true ideal 
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before us. Some seem to imagine that they have 
done their duty if they agitate for Acts of Par- 
liament, and that the millennium will come by way 
of Westminster, and, Temperance reformers though 
they are, never stretch out a helping hand to the 
enslaved and fallen. Then there are others who 
declare that Christian workers should confine them- 
selves to the rescue of drunkards, and leave public 
questions to political associations and our wise 
members of Parliament. William Ross accepted 
neither position. He worked as hard at the poli- 
tical aspect of the question as the keenest on that 
side could; and had some share in shaping both 
what has been attempted and what has been done 
in recent years. But he also worked at the moral 
and spiritual side as hard as any in this generation 
have done, and with great and wondrous success, for 
which we render God our grateful thanks.” 


CHAPTER IV 


CELTIC STUDIES AND KINDRED INTERESTS 


Their Lord they will praise, 
Their speech they will keep, 
Their land they will lose. 
Old prophecy concerning the Celts. 
From his student days onwards my father was 
profoundly interested in the Gaelic language, in all 
matters relating to the Celtic peoples and their 
literature, in the study of philology generally, and 
indeed, inevery form of antiquarian lore. Perhaps 
the tendency began even earlier than his student 
days ; the old ruined castle by the shore of the loch 
of Rangag must have provided a tempting stimulus 
to the imagination, a handy introduction to the 
study of the storied past. In his earlier years, as a 
student, he gave much attention to Gaelic, with a 
view to teaching it. He also took various prizes 
in Dr. Maclauchlan’s Gaelic Class at New College. 
And more general antiquarian studies also attracted 
him strongly in Edinburgh years; I think he would 
have said that though they were not college work, 
they were part of his education in the true sense— 
“they drew him out and drew him on, they widened 
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his outlook and kindled his imagination. A sen- 
tence from a letter, written when he was at Edin- 
burgh University to one of his brothers who was 
then teaching in Uist, is suggestive of much that was 
going on in his mind, and prophetic of much that was 
to follow. ‘Tell me what you think of the Uisters. 
Are they Scandinavians, Danes, or Celts? Have 
you met with any new Gaelic proverbs among 
them?” From those days onwards to the end of 
his life these and kindred themes were always his 
chief hobby. He collected a splendid library of 
books bearing upon such matters ; he had, indeed, 
dreams of making this the work of his life. But 
Divinity shaped his ends otherwise—we may believe 
to even nobler uses. 

Towards the end of his college course and for a 
year or two after his Rothesay ministry began, he 
acted as secretary to a joint-committee on the 
revision of the Gaelic Scriptures. The committee 
was appointed by the Established and Free Churches, 
and there passed through Mr. Ross’s hands a large 
correspondence with the members of Committee 
with regard to the various readings and renderings 
proposed and discussed. The aim was to get an 
edition of the Gaelic Bible which should be an 
accurate translation and at the same time good 
Gaelic—a twofold aim that had not so far been 
secured. Various tributes were paid, then and 
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later, to the skill and knowledge which he brought to 
this difficult and delicate task. After his ordination 
he found time to keep up and extend his studies, 
and soon became known as a lecturer and writer 
upon Celtic themes. In 1872 he went to Inverness 
to lecture on “‘ A survey of the Celtic languages, with 
notes of their affinities to the other Indo-European 
Tongues.”” One who was present writes that ‘“‘ the 
lecture greatly opened the eyes of Highlanders and 
people interested in Celtic things. Never before 
were they told so much that was interesting about 
the Celtic languages.”” He promised to publish the 
lecture, but this was not done except in an abbre- 
viated form in the Transactions of the Gaelic Society 
of Inverness. Even so, however, it attracted a 
good deal of notice from Celtic scholars, both in 
Scotland and in France. Various other lectures 
to students and others followed, and were received 
with interest and gratitude. Mr. Ross also pub- 
lished at intervals papers and articles on similar 
themes—‘ The Place of Gaelic in the Families of 
Speech,” ‘“ Our Grammarians—Zeuss, Le Gonidec, 
O’Donovan,” ‘“‘ Curious Coincidences in the Voca- 
bularies of Remote Races.” He felt keenly the ro- 
mance of the subject. I remember his trying to 
break it down to myself as a child, telling me how 
wonderful it was that past ages had left their foot- 
prints in our common speech, and giving me some 
fe) 
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illustrations of his meaning such as even a child 
could understand. .While he felt the romance of 
the study of philology generally, he naturally gave 
most of his enthusiasm to the various Celtic dia- 
lects. ‘‘ The Celtic language,” he wrote, “ was among 
the first, if not the very earliest, to part company 
with its kindred and to remove from the ancient 
fatherland. It was among the first to furnish names 
for the beetling cliffs, towering bens, shaded valleys, 
flowing streams, winding pathways, and thriving 
homesteads, of the continent of Europe—names 
which may even yet be distinguished as underlying 
the superficial deposits of Teutonic, Romanic, and 
Slavonic designations. Its vocabulary also supplied 
no small number of the terms that describe the 
social relations and the arts of husbandry and war. 
As the parent imparts his life-blood to his offspring, 
and the pioneer the results and value of his discover- 
ies to his successors, so did the Celtic tribes hand 
over their treasures to those who tracked their foot- 
steps and took possession of their lands and homes.” 
He gave much time and study to tracking out and 
digging up these primeval deposits of Celtic speech 
in the languages of Europe, as also to the exam- 
ination of the influence of other languages—for 
example, Ecclesiastical Latin—upon Gaelic, and to 
the searching out of affinities between Celtic and 
other families of speech. He was aided and in- 
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spired in such studies by a natural love of languages 
and a fondness for acquiring at least a smattering 
of one and another. His library abounded in gram- 
mars and dictionaries—from Gaelic, Welsh, Irish, 
Manx, and Danish, to Zulu, Chinyanja, and Maori. 
I don’t think he ever tackled Russian! He acquired 
as much Danish as enabled him to preach in it, and 
he did preach in it once or twice on one of his visits 
to Norway and Sweden—not to speak of many a 
talk on the things pertaining to the kingdom of God 
with stable-boys, carriole-drivers, and other chance 
acquaintances. Wherever he went on holiday he 
welcomed any chance of adding to his stock of in- 
formation on such themes ; Brittany and the Enga- 
dine were full of interest to him because they gave 
him an opportunity of studying Breton and Ro- 
manche. His interest in Welsh was second only to 
his interest in Gaelic. His visits to Wales always 
brought this interest freshly to the surface of his 
mind, and his Welsh friends were often surprised 
at the extent of his knowledge of their own tongue. 
He became recognized as an authority on the ety- 
mology of place-names ; there are letters from Mr, 
J. A. H. Murray, Lord Bute, and others, who wrote 
to consult him on this and kindred themes. In 
1876 he was elected a member of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and a member of the Royal Historical 
and Archaeological Society of Ireland, and in 1885 
a member of the Celtic Society of Montreal. 
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He was for a number of years a member of the 
British Association, and attended the annual meet- 
ings whenever possible. He was at the famous 
meetings in Belfast, when Tyndall was President, 
and stayed with his friend Dr. William Johnston. 
A writer in The British Monthly tells that Robertson 
Smith was a guest in the same house, but did not 
reach Belfast till Tyndall’s address was over. ‘“ He 
had to go through Ross’s room in order to reach his 
own. Robertson Smith wakened up Ross with 
the question, ‘ Well, Ross, what did Tyndall say ?’ 
Ross sat up and collected his thoughts. He re- 
peated as well as he could what Tyndall had said 
about Hume’s position. ‘Hume,’ said Robertson 
Smith, ‘ never said that.’ ‘ I cannot be responsible,’ 
said Ross; ‘that was what Tyndall said Hume 
said. ‘Hume never said anything of the kind,’ 
repeated Smith. Next morning Smith was early 
at Queen’s College to verify his statement, and 
penned the trenchant letter in criticism of Tyndall 
to which no answer was ever made or could be 
made.” 

Having such tastes and interests as these, it was 
inevitable that when he settled in Rothesay he should 
begin to interest himself in the history and anti- 
quities of the Island of Bute. We find him at 
Kingarth, in the south end of the island, addressing 
the people on the ancient history of their own 
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district, which is rich in antiquarian remains, in- 
cluding St. Blane’s chapel and a vitrified fort. 
Then we find him at North Bute, helping to dig out 
and investigate an old circular building. Then we 
find him, with some of the other antiquarians and 
leading men of the town, in Rothesay Castle, re- 
ceiving the Princess Louise with her husband, then 
the Marquis of Lorne, and expounding the Castle 
and its history. Mr. Ross was one of the founders 
of the Archaeological and Physical Society of Bute, 
and one of its leading spirits so long as he remained 
in Rothesay. He was its first secretary, later on 
he was its president for a number of years, and it 
often met in his house. One is amazed by the 
variety of the themes on which he read papers or 
gave addresses to this society; the coca plant ; 
the croggan (an earthenware vessel of a peculiar 
kind, made only in one of the Hebrides) ; the in- 
fluence of sound-waves on a flame of gas; the 
ventilation of domestic dwellings; Robert Dick, 
the Thurso naturalist; notes on the early his- 
tory of Scotland; education and culture in the 
early Celtic Church—and so on; nihil humanum 
alienum a me puto. The society soon began to do 
good work for the town at large. It organized and 
opened the Museum which now crowns the Chapel- 
hill. And another enterprise which attracted still 
greater attention was the founding of the Rothesay 
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Aquarium—known later, after the visit to it of Prince 
Leopold, as the Rothesay Royal Aquarium. The 
idea had been in the air for some time, and the 
society took it up and formed a company to float 
the scheme. Mr. Ross was first a member of the 
committee of investigation and then a Director, for 
several years, of the company. We find him, for 
example, in London consulting the Engineer of the 
Crystal Palace Aquarium with regard to details of 
fitting out and working. The Aquarium was opened 
in June 1876, and at the opening conversazione 
Mr. Ross gave an address on the uses and purposes 
of such an institution. To begin with, the Aquar- 
ium was a prodigious success. It was the first in 
Scotland. It was therefore a novelty. It had an 
almost unlimited constituency in the summer 
visitors from Glasgow and all parts of the world. 
And Royalty set the example of paying it a visit. 
In the first four weeks of its history 25,000 people 
visited it, and in the first year nearly 100,000. But 
after a time the Aquarium fell on evil days. It was 
no longer a novelty. There was much competition. 
The interest of the public gradually fell off, and the 
Company had to be wound up, while the institution 
itself passed into other hands to be more a place 
of entertainment. But while its time of popularity 
lasted it did good service, both on the scientific and 
on the recreative side. And the fact that it was the 
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first in Scotland gave a touch of reflected glory to 
the town, and to the group of enthusiasts who set 
it a-going. Mr. Ross was always grateful to the 
Archaeological and Physical Society of Bute for 
widening his outlook and compelling him to keep 
in touch with aspects of thought and life which other- 
wise he would have passed by. 

A few lines from a press notice of a social gathering 
in the Aquarium may be of interest to-day, when 
type-writers are so familiar ; the little incident also 
sheds a light on one element in Mr. Ross’s character. 
There was on exhibition during the evening a new 
type-writer belonging to Mr. Ross. ‘ This won- 
derful instrument, which stands somewhat like a 
sewing machine, was most expertly managed by its 
owner, who was surrounded by astonished and deeply 
interested groups as he printed in beautiful clear 
type several sentences and texts, both in Gaelic and 
English.” Mr. Ross had an extraordinary fondness 
for any new invention of a mechanical kind, especi- 
ally if it had anything to do with writing, printing, 
and copying. When a new invention came under his 
notice, he could scarcely be restrained from purchas- 
ing if it was at all within his means. And I fear 
he was frequently victimized by inventors and pa- 
tentees of articles which had little to recommend 
them, save their novelty. 

All along he was very keenly interested in educa- 
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tional work in the Highlands. This began with his 
own work as a teacher when he was little more than a 
boy. It was afterwards deepened by frequent travel 
and wide observation in the Highlands. In December 
1865, while he was still a student of divinity, he was 
appointed an inspector of schools under the Gaelic 
School Society. In 1807 there was published the 
first edition of the Gaelic Bible at a reasonable price 
—five shillings. Previous editions had been so dear 
that even some Highland ministers, preaching Gaelic 
regularly, had never possessed one. And in 1811 
the Gaelic School Society was founded, with the ob- 
ject of teaching the Highlanders to read the Scrip- 
tures in their own tongue. As soon as Mr. Ross was 
ordained, he brought this work under the notice of 
his Session at Rothesay, telling them of his interest 
in it, and asking their consent to continue it for a 
time at least. But he found after a year or two 
that it was impossible to do justice to it as well as 
to his congregational work, and he resigned the 
Inspectorship in 1869. Both during his direct con- 
nection with the Society, and afterwards, he often 
spoke on behalf of its work, and in 1867 he pre- 
pared, at the request of the Society, an elaborate 
report on the State of Education in the Highlands 
and Islands,—parts of which were reprinted in 1872 
for the use of Members of Parliament, during the 
debates on the Scottish Education Act. 
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While doing this work, he also occasionally visited 
and inspected the schools of the “ Ladies’ Associa- 
tion.” This was the short and handy name of a 
society which was properly designated in a much 
more cumbrous way. But probably if you had 
asked an inhabitant of the West Highlands anything 
about ‘The Association for the religious improve- 
ment of the remote Highlands and Islands in con- 
nection with the Free Church of Scotland,” he would 
have received the question with a stony stare. But 
if you had asked him about the “ Ladies’ Schools,” 
he might have had a good deal to say and that with 
some warmth of gratitude. The Association was 
started in two divisions—a Glasgow and an Edin- 
burgh Society—in 1850. Its first work was the re- 
lief of distress arising out of a famine period. But 
the knowledge of local conditions thus gained led to 
more permanent work being started. The main 
lines of effort were two—each re-acting upon and 
aiding the other. The first was the provision of 
schools with Gaelic-speaking teachers in the remoter 
and more inaccessible districts of the West High- 
lands. The second was the provision of a Gaelic- 
speaking ministry, by aiding young men of slender 
means towards the University and theological train- 
ing. Some of the most useful ministers that the 
Highlands now possess are living illustrations of the 
success of this double policy ; they taught in the 
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“ Ladies’ Schools” regularly in summer, and oc- 
casionally in winter, and with the money thus earned 
worked their way through a somewhat broken and 
long-drawn out college curriculum. The work of 
the Societies was necessarily curtailed after the in- 
troduction of School Boards, but it was by no means 
abolished : parishes were huge—there is one which 
is said to be seventy miles long, and there are several 
with an area of four hundred square miles: there 
are corners very remote, cut off from the bigger 
world, not merely by distance, but by mountain 
barriers and arms of the sea: there are also islands 
to be dealt with—the parish of Barra has eight. 
And the Societies were often appealed to, even by the 
School Boards themselves, to help them in the diffi- 
cult task of reaching all the scattered habitations. 
Mr. Ross continued his work of occasional inspection 
for the Glasgow Society up till 1880. He did it asa 
labour of love, receiving only his travelling expenses. 
In 1882 the Glasgow and Edinburgh Societies were 
united, the annual meetings being held in the cities 
alternately. Mr. Ross claimed that for thirty years 
he had never missed the Glasgow annual meeting 
except when he was out of Scotland at the time. I 
am told that on the last occasion he came specially 
from Killin, where he was conducting a mission, and 
returned there the same evening. After his work 
as an inspector ceased, he tried to be of service to the 
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Society by taking an interest in Highland students 
studying in Glasgow ; he was thus able to give fre- 
quent advice to the Ladies’ Committee when men 
applied for schools. He was one of the Glasgow 
Vice-Presidents of the Society from 1898 to 1904. 
He used to come home from his journeys of in- 
spection full of stories of his adventures and experi- 
ences—some of them pleasant and some of them the 
reverse. He kept but scanty and irregular journals, 
so that most of the impressions and memories of 
these journeys are now like voices lost upon the sea. 
Here is a scrap from a letter written after one of the 
earlier tours. I think the date is 1868. ‘‘ Monday 
being a fine day, I resolved to see the school at Min- 
galay, sixteen miles south of Castle Bay in Barra. 
Having secured a boat and crew, we left Castle Bay 
about ten o’clock, and reached Mingalay only in the 
afternoon. It was almost a dead calm, and yet the 
waves of the Atlantic rose and heaved in immense 
rollers on each side of us. There is only one landing 
place in the whole island—the west side being an 
almost unbroken rampart of rock, descending almost 
perpendicularly to the sea, and varying in height 
from 200 to 1,400 feet. Immense flocks of sea-fowl 
frequent these rocks in spring, and, like the inhabi- 
tants of St. Kilda, the people here add considerably 
to their means of living by their annual attacks upon 
the feathered tribes. Twenty families reside on the 
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island, and the school opened about nine years ago 
is the only means of edueation, so far as I could learn, 
they have ever had. The number of children on the 
roll is thirty-one. The Bible lesson was remarkably 
well read by every one of the eighteen who were 
present, and they translated the chapter with the 
utmost ease into Gaelic. . . . As the calm still con- 
tinued, we had to row back the whole way to Castle 
Bay, no easy task, as the tide was for the most part 
against us, and especially in the narrows between 
several of these small islands, where the sea flowed 
with all the force of a stream in flood.” All his ex- 
periences were not so pleasant as this one. On that 
changeful coast he often enough made the acquaint- 
ance of gales of all sizes. On one occasion he lost 
his steamer through a mistake as to the hour of low- 
water at one of the fords between the islands ; but 
his irritation was turned into thankfulness when he 
learned, a day or two afterwards, that the steamer 
had been wrecked by night, and the stern in which he 
had meant to be asleep was buried below the waves. 

As his knowledge grew of these lonely schools, 
and of those who were working in them, his sense of 
the great value of the work, not only educationally, 
but in its higher bearings, grew also. He was proud 
and glad that the Ladies’ Association had occupied 
the waste places which even the School Boards 
scarcely knew how to handle, and had produced a 
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real harvest from them. He was also proud and glad 
that they had been able to help the West Highland 
people to a ministry from among their own sons. 
But a third reason for his interest in the work is 
worth dwelling on for a moment: it was one which 
appealed to him as a student of languages in general, 
and of Gaelic in particular. He contended that the 
schools were an experiment, and a successful experi- 
ment, in the art of teaching English to Gaelic-speak- 
ing people. English was taught by means of Gaelic, 
and not by means of itself. That seems the natural 
process—the logical method by which we learn any 
language that is new to us—proceeding from the 
known to the unknown. But it was a principle 
that had to fight for its existence in the education 
of the Highlands: School Boards and educational 
agencies generally did not sufficiently recognize that 
to large sections of the population English was a 
foreign tongue, and could only be taught intelligently 
by teachers who knew Gaelic and could make Gaelic 
the starting-point. John Stuart Blackie said, ‘‘ As 
a confused attorney often fumbles in vain about his 
table for papers which are nevertheless there, so 
the Celt who knows only a little shallow currency 
of colloquial English, seems to have forgot his Gaelic 
also, and in all likelihood can read neither his Gaelic 
nor his English Bible without labour and sorrow. 
This is the natural result of the stupid system of 
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neglecting the mother tongue and forcing English 
down the throats of innocent children, who can no 
more be changed into Saxons by a mere stroke of 
pedagogy than the heather on the hills can blush 
itself into roses from hearing a lecture by the Pro- 
fessor of Botany.’ Mr. Ross quoted these words 
with approval, and seized every opportunity of en- 
forcing the same lesson. “The policy,” he said, 
“ that dictated the suppression of the Highland dress 
sought to extinguish by force practically the only 
language in which the people could express them- 
selves, and compel them to learn thousands of vo- 
cables, not one in ten of which had they any con- 
ception of the meaning of.” He summed up his ex- 
periences and convictions on this subject in a paper 
which he read before the British Association in 1876. 
He explained how in most Highland Schools Gaelic 
had been proscribed. ‘‘ The voluntary contributors 
to the societies, blinded by prejudice, and anxious 
to procure the utmost national unity and harmony, 
made it a condition of continued support, that 
English only should be taught in their schools. Only 
one result could be obtained from this regulation 
strictly carried out. The great body of those taught 
in the schools acquired the power to pronounce a 
large number of English vocables and to read with 
some fluency English sentences, hardly a word of 
which they could understand ; and of the thought 
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thus expressed they could have had, at the least, 
but the faintest possible conception.” He illus- 
trated his point with a story of Sheriff Cleghorn’s 
regarding an Argyllshire shepherd who could read 
an English newspaper quite fluently, but had no 
clear understanding of what he read. His excuse 
was that, though he could read English, he disliked 
it heartily, having been punished as a boy at school 
whenever he asked a Gaelic explanation of the Eng- 
lish in the lesson of the day. Mr. Ross gave a paral- 
lel from his own experience. “In testing a school 
in the Lews in 1874, the second class read an English 
lesson with ease. I asked them to translate the 
sentences into Gaelic, but without success. I pointed 
out individual words whose Gaelic equivalents 
were wanted, but with no better result. Among 
these the word wall occurred. I asked if it was an 
animal, fish, plant, or what it was ? I obtained no 
satisfaction. I translated the sentence into Gaelic, 
and asked an English rendering of the Gaelic word, 
which I obtained with the utmost readiness. I took 
advantage of this opportunity of impressing the 
teacher with the absolute necessity of pursuing a dif- 
ferent method of teaching, and, I have reason to 
know, with the most satisfactory results.” His 
conclusions were “‘ first, that to exclude the native 
language from the school is really to prolong its 
existence, and at the same time to do so at the ex- 
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pense of intelligence, education, and culture ; and 
second, that the only way to obtain an intelligent 
acquaintance with English in a large section of the 
country is to make use of the native tongue, ante- 
cedent to or contemporaneous with the acquisition 
of English.” There were difficulties in the way, 
he admitted—among them the difficulty of provid- 
ing an adequate supply of Gaelic-speaking teachers. 
But he thought this might be overcome by a Govern- 
ment recognition of Gaelic-speaking pupil-teachers, 
and by Government grants for efficient teaching of 
Gaelic in the schools. He returned to the theme 
again and again. In 1880 we find him moving, ata 
joint-meeting of various Celtic societies, a motion 
expressing the view that education cannot be effi- 
cient while the mother tongue is not used as a means 
of instruction, and asking that Gaelic should without 
delay be made a specific subject in the national code 
of education. He was proud of the Ladies’ Schools, 
because they had, as far as possible, followed this, 
the right method of teaching. The work of himself 
and others in seeking to widen the application of 
this method has not been altogether without fruit, 
though by no means as fruitful as they had hoped and 
desired. 

In 1880 he went to London as one of a deputa- 
tion from the Highland Committee of the Free 
Church of Scotland, to ask that a return might be 
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made in the census of 1881 of the number of Gaelic- 
speaking inhabitants in Scotland. He also sub- 
mitted requests to the same effect from various 
Celtic societies. The mission was a successful one : 
Mr. Fraser Mackintosh took up the matter ; and the 
Home Office wrote to Mr. Ross that a column was 
to be provided in the census paper for this return. 
But in the whole Celtic segment of his labours, 
nothing was nearer or dearer to his heart than his 
Gaelic Class at the Free Church College in Glasgow. 
This was conducted with the consent and recognition 
of the Senatus. He undertook it first in 1875, 
then resumed it in 1881, and from then on to the end 
I do not think there was any break except the winter 
he was in New Zealand. He also had classes in 
Edinburgh, and at St. Andrew’s, for one season each, 
though these were not repeated, the demand upon 
time and strength being too great. Many of the 
students passing through the colleges of the Church 
could speak Gaelic colloquially ; indeed, it was their 
mother tongue. But few of them had been trained 
to write it grammatically, and this was of great im- 
portance in view of the fact that many of them were 
to preach it in the after years. This fact deter- 
mined the purpose and the method of the class. Mr. 
Ross gave some of the time to lectures on com- 
parative philology, Gaelic Literature, Gaelic Idiom 
and Prosody, the Ossianic question and kindred 


themes, but the most of it was spent on Grammar 
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and Syntax, with readings in the Gaelic Bible 
and in Ossian or some other classic. He started , 
not only with a thorough knowledge of his sub- 
ject, and a deep enthusiasm for it, put also with a 
strong love of teaching and a natural fitness for it. 
And there were few of his students who did not feel 
that the class was interesting at the time as well as 
helpful in view of their after work. Principal Douglas 
voiced the feelings of the students when he said that 
Mr. Ross combined academic methods with an en- 
nobling spirit. Even amid the heavy burdens of the 
Cowcaddens years Mr. Ross insisted on continuing 
his Glass, which met as a rule weekly during the 
greater part of the college session, though latterly 
it was apt to be broken into by his missions and other 
long absences from home. He felt very keenly the 
potentialities of the class for even higher ends than 
those which I have already defined, and he did his 
best to draw his students into home mission work 
and generally to broaden and heighten their ideals 
for their future ministry. One of his students 
writes: ‘‘ We often thought that Mr. Ross made 
the Class an excuse for helping, by liberal prizes 
and otherwise, struggling students from the High- 
lands. The kindness and love so characteristic of 
the man were lavished on those whose future 
career he watched so affectionately, whom he 
always called ‘ My boys.’ ” 

In 1894 he did a useful piece of work for his 
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beloved students and for the Glasgow College. 
He happened to hear of a valuable collection 
of Gaelic books, which was for sale and was 
likely to be dispersed, some of the volumes going 
to the British Museum and others probably to 
America. The collection contained Carsewell’s 
Gaelic translation of Calvin’s Catechism, dated 1631, 
the rarest Gaelic book in existence; the English 
original, in black-letter, of the Confession of John 
Stewart, Laird of Appin—probably the second 
book printed in the Gaelic language ; and nearly 
500 other volumes, some of them valuable for their 
rarity, and others for their practical usefulness. Mr. 
Ross bestirred himself to awaken the interest of 
those able to help, and to his great joy some generous 
donors gave him sufficient to secure the library for 
the college, to which he presented it on their behalf. 
On his own death, such of his Gaelic books as were 
not already in this collection were added to it, in 
accordance with his written request. 

There seemed a strong likelihood at one time that 
my father would give his life to Celtic study, teach- 
ing, and research. In 1882 the first appointment 
was made to the Celtic chair in the University of 
Edinburgh, founded mainly through the enthusiastic 
endeavours of Professor Blackie. He became a can- 
didate, and his candidature was warmly supported 
by many who were well qualified to speak of his 
attainments in Celtic scholarship, and of his powers 
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as a teacher, as well as by many who, on more per- 
sonal grounds, felt that his influence on the Highland 
students attending the University would be most 
helpful and quickening. And many, including his 
class-students in Glasgow, bore willing witness to his 
success and enthusiasm as a teacher. He did not 
get the appointment, losing it, it is believed, only 
by one vote. At the time he was disappointed, 
but that feeling soon passed away. The judgment 
of many friends was summed up in the words of 
one: “ It would be a pity to see such a man grinding 
Celtic roots.” And in the after days, when his 
choice of another line of work had been more than 
justified in its rich results, he knew well that the 
appointment of God had been in the disappointment 
of an hour. He wrote to a friend long afterwards, 
‘““T am thankful I didn’t get it.” I do not mean to 
write as if there were no real sacrifice in laying aside 
the life of a scholar and an antiquary, carrying with 
it possible fame, and in any case the gratification of 
his intellectual tastes, and the development of his 
most congenial habits. There was in it a very real 
sacrifice, greater far than most of his best friends 
dreamed. He came deliberately to the parting of 
the ways, and chose between the life of the student 
and the life of the home missionary ; and there is 
evidence to show that it was with a real pang that he 
turned his back on the one in order to commit him- 
self to the other. But he wrote later, to encourage 
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others, ‘ «as is no triumph over the Bis clodt of 
darkness but by sacrifice and death.” And in pro-— 
portion as there was a, sacrifice in the line he took 
when he came to make his decision, we may believe 
that God gave him a full and rich reward. While 
in Rothesay he had edited and published Blain’s 
‘* History of Bute,’ from Manuscripts in possession | 
of the Marquess of Bute and the Rothesay Town 
Council, and he had dreams of other literary labours. 
There are some jottings among his papers of various 
lines, especially of Celtic work he had hoped to follow 
out, but which were laid aside at the call of other and 
higher duties. He had dreamed of preparing “A 
Grammar of the Celtic Language, based on Row- 
land’s Welsh Grammar, with Illustrative Notes on 
the Comparative Grammar of the Celtic Dialect.” 
He had planned courses of lectures on “ The Early 
Scottish Church ” and on “‘ Modern Representatives 
of the Celtic Race.” He also thought of books or 
papers on ‘“‘ Our Gaelic Grammar, and How to Teach 
It” and “ A First Sketch of Celtic Literature.” But 
these dreams, andsuchas these, were laid aside, and a 
bit of himself was laid aside with them ; his Celtic 
books stood upon his shelves, seldom touched or 
opened—not because he did not love them still, but 
because God had chosen otherwise for him—had 
given him, in exchange for a scholar’s learning, great, 
skill in the lore of the human heart and in the 
wisdom of winning souls. 


CHAPTER V 


THE COWCADDENS MINISTRY: THE CALL 
AND THE SPHERE 


What will it be at last to see a “holy” city! for 
Londoners, for Parisians, for citizens of all cities upon 
earth, to see a holy city! Truly as yet this also “‘ eye 
hath notseen.” . . . Nevertheless, whoever seeks 
citizenship at last in that all-holy City must now, 
day by day, watch, pray, labour, agonize it may be, to 
sanctify his allotted dwelling in his present mean city ; 
though this be as Babylon awaiting destruction, as an 
actual city of the plain clamouring for the vengeance 
of eternal fire. 

CuristTiIna Rossert1, The Face of the Deep. 

Arter the call to Pitlochry was disposed of, there 

was only a short breathing space before another 

unsettlement came which proved to be the beginning 
of the end of the Rothesay ministry. Early in 

1883 Mr. Ross had been approached informally, 

on behalf of the vacant charge of Cowcaddens, 

Glasgow, but no formal steps were taken until 

the summer. He was elected Minister of Cow- 

caddens on August 20th, and his own mind was 
soon so clear upon the subject that he felt he had 


to warn the Chapelhill people of the impending 
86 
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change. He was drawn towards Cowcaddens by 
many things. The exceeding difficulty of the 
position there appealed to the heroism in him: 
no more attractive field could have been offered 
to one who loved hard work. Then Glasgow, 
with all its crowd and stir, was in any case attractive 
to one who could have said with Abou Ben Adhem, 
“Write me as one who loves his fellow-men” ; 
and it held for him this additional attraction, that 
it would bring him nearer to his beloved Highland 
students. There was also of course in his mind 
the feeling—all ministers who have been a consid- 
erable time in a first charge understand it well— 
that it would be good, both for the work and for 
himself, to have a change. He was inducted to 
his new sphere of labour on October 18th. His 
first sermon as Minister was preached from a 
favourite text: He that descended is the same also 
that ascended up far above all heavens, that He 
might fill all things. It was a great text, full of 
a great hope; yet he said afterwards that he 
preached more in the desperation of one nearly 
overwhelmed than in the calmness and comfort of 
faith. 

The Cowcaddens district was then, and is now, 
one of the least attractive parts of Glasgow, and 
one of the most difficult to work. Mr. Ross did 
not like the word “slums,” and seldom, if ever, 
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used it, so I shall try to avoid it throughout. But 
I may use it this once to interpret the district to 
those who do not know.it. It was and is distinctly 
a slummy quarter, and many causes contributed 
to its congestion and degradation. The word 
Cowcaddens speaks of an earlier and happier era, 
when green pastures were there and cattle browsed 
peacefully. But as the “dark sea-born city” ° 
grew and spread, there came a day when the cows 
were driven off for the last time, leaving only their 
name behind them, and builders and street-makers 
entered noisily into the inheritance. The worst 
day, socially and morally, for the district, came 
when the City Improvement Trust cleared out a 
large number of the older dens and rookeries in 
the region of the Saltmarket. The people who 
had inhabited these were forced to find another 
shelter, and many of them trekked north-west 
and settled down in the Cowcaddens district. 
A further element was contributed to the same 
migration by certain clearances made in older 
Glasgow by the Union Railway. The consequence 
of this, and of greedy or misguided building opera- 
tions, was that the ground was disgracefully over- 
crowded with buildings, even as the buildings were 
apt to become disgracefully overcrowded with 
people. “ Back-lands,” with all their accompanying 
horrors, were built: you pass through the entry 
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of some towering tenement to find that it does 
not lead only to its own staircase ; you can pass 
through and out into what ought to be a garden 
or open space behind, to find that the open space 
has shrunk into a narrow courtyard and that there 
is another towering tenement on the other side 
of it, the one tenement robbing the other of its 
due measure of light and air. There were some 
“closes,” by which many dozens of families made 
their daily entrances and exits, in one case, I be- 
lieve, 120 families. Needless to say, public houses 
abounded on every hand: magistrates who would 
not have one within a mile of their own doors 
in Hillhead or Kelvinside if they could possibly 
help it, licensed them here freely enough, though 
it may be put to the credit of a later generation 
of magistrates that the diminishing process has 
at least begun. There were twenty-two public 
houses and licensed grocers within a minute or 
two’s walk of the Church, while a more extended 
survey of the district soon disclosed more than 
120. Shortly after Mr. Ross came to Glasgow, 
he was able to get figures, from what he believed 
to be a reliable source, as to the average takings of 
some of these houses. It was reckoned that £40 per 
week was a fair average for most of the public houses 
round about the church. Some people told him 
that it would be truer to say £60 than £40. Mr. 
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Ross himself was willing to halve it and say £20 
for the many houses, large and small, scattered 
through the whole district. This meant that a 
district reckoned, and rightly reckoned, to be 
among the poorest parts of the city spent in twenty 
years on intoxicants about £2,600,000. Little 
wonder there was often not much to spare for 
house-rent, food and clothing. 

Two other factors in the life of the district helped, 
in Mr. Ross’s view, to contribute to its degradation. 
One was the influence of the theatre. The largest 
Glasgow theatre was directly opposite the church. 
A music-hall was also there for a time, and there 
was another theatre a minute or two away. He 
hated the theatre and all its works and ways with 
a puritanic intensity, and believed its influence 
to be mainly for evil. He felt that, even at its 
best, it made for an unhealthy excitement and 
destroyed the balance of human nature. “ We 
want to build men and women,” he said, “ and 
the spectacular always destroys them.” He also 
felt that the presence of the theatres attracted 
a great many undesirable characters into the dis- 
trict. Having expressed his views very strongly 
on this subject before the Glasgow Housing Com- 
mission, he was asked: “If you take away the 
theatres and the music-halls from the Cowcaddens, 
what are you to put in their place for the amuse- 
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ment of the people?’’ He answered: “All I 
know is this, that the people we have had to do 
with, who were formerly habituwés of the public 
house, theatre and music-hall, have told me that 
they want neither theatre, public house nor music- 
hall now. They find recreation and enjoyment 
elsewhere which are quite adequate to their cir- 
cumstances and needs.” Amusements of any kind 
formed so small an element in the build of his 
own constitution, and in the scheme of his own 
life, that he perhaps scarcely understood or sym- 
pathized with the needs and desires of ordinary, 
unregenerate human nature in this respect; he 
did not quite realize how even regenerate human 
nature sometimes gets tired of meetings and sermons, 
and longs intensely for a change of some sort! 
If he had stopped to think of these things, perhaps 
he could not have done his work. And certainly 
before his eyes he had many ugly facts which he 
believed justified him wholly in the position he 
took and the line he followed. The other element 
in the life of the district which he believed contri- 
buted to its degradation was the presence of the 
money-lender. “The drouthy man,” he said to 
the Housing Commission, “wants to get drink, 
and he also wants to bring something home on 
the Saturday night. He has spent all his money 
on drink, however, and he borrows £1 from the 
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money-lender, paying him a shilling for the loan 
of that pound. Ifhe is not able to pay it back the 
following week, then he has to pay another shilling. 
There are cases where a man has paid 52s. for the 
loan of 20s.’ These practices, he discovered, pre- 
vailed to a considerable extent, and added to the © 
misery and sordidness of life, mortgaging the future 
to the present and purchasing moments of poisoned 
enjoyment at the cost of weeks of pinching poverty. 
He also spoke much about the drunkenness among 
women, and of the debasing influence of the pawn- 
shop. 

It may be well to take a look at the district 
through other eyes, to make sure we are doing it 
no injustice. An American visitor who came 
to investigate the Coweaddens work, and gave 
his impressions in the North Carolina Presby- 
terian, said the whole neighbourhood had “ the 
aspect of a decayed gentleman, seedy and out at 
the elbows.” But that was a mild verdict com- 
pared with others. A non-clerical writer in the 
Glasgow Herald, writing to stir up the Church 
of Scotland to greater efforts, about the time that 
Mr. Ross accepted the call to Cowcaddens, referred 
to the change that had passed over the district 
during the previous ten or twelve years, owing 
to the migration already described. ‘‘ The change 
is too apparent during the day, at night trebly so, 
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and on Saturday night some of the streets and 
lanes would seem to be well-nigh given up to 
rowdies, thieves, and abandoned women. To such 
an extent has this gone that it is impossible for 
respectable people to pass through these places, 
and many take roundabout ways to avoid them. 
Morning after morning all the six days of the week 
the Northern Police Court is held and dozens of 
criminals are brought before the presiding magis- 
trate for sentence ; and yet it makes no impression 
on the mass of evil around.” A still more graphic 
description of the same region was given a few 
years later by “‘ the Amateur Vagrant,” a working- 
man journalist, who did good service to Glasgow 
by enlightening the citizens with regard to some of 
the elements in their own corporate life, through 
the columns of the North British Daily Mail. 
“As I stood on Garscube Road on Saturday night 
between 11 and 12 o’clock, I asked myself, If all 
those under the influence of strong drink were 
suddenly spirited out of the district, what would 
it be like 2? Perhaps my readers will be best able 
to imagine the transformation if I describe clearly 
and truthfully what I saw. Turning up Stewart 
Street at the Grand Theatre, I found myself coming 
in contact with little groups of young men and 
women in all stages of intoxication. From their 
lips little but obscenity escaped. Every remark 
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was interlarded with the vilest of oaths, and their 
common conversation, their greetings, their passing 
observations, were bestial and blasphemous. The 
‘social evil’ flaunts itself here in the open, lurks 
at every corner, and whispers at you from every 
‘close-mouth.’ Prostitution and illicit drinking 
gohandin hand. Vice, crime, debauchery, poverty, 
destitution, misery, dirt, overcrowding and insan- 
itation are written in large letters all over. The 
place is seriously and dangerously overbuilt. The 
greed of the landlord and the asinine stupidity 
of the Dean of Guild courts, have turned it into 
a pandemonium, and if for any feasible reason we 
could give our fire brigades a week’s holiday and 
set the whole area on fire we would be doing God 
service. At the corner of Dobbie’s Loan and Ann 
Street I met five girls under eighteen, drunk! 
Church Place” [the site latterly of one of the Cow- 
caddens Pioneer Missions], “Church Place was 
moderately quiet, though many drunks of both 
sexes passed in and out of it. Society Row re- 
sounded occasionally with drunken shouts, but 
Lyon Street was bad. A crowd had gathered 
half-way down, which on approaching I found to 
have for its centre a group of nine young girls, 
all more or less the worse of drink. They were 
quarrelling about some matter, and their language 
was of such a character that I dare not repeat it. 
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None of these girls were over eighteen, most of 
them under it. This feature of girl drunks is largely 
on the increase lately. Isolated cases have been 
before observable, but now they get intoxicated 
in gangs, and the spectacle is extremely distressing. 
Against the door of the Royal Bank of Scotland 
in Garscube Road a girl of about seventeen or 
eighteen had lapsed, too drunk to go farther with- 
out aid. For a time people passed and repassed 
but most of them, either too well used to such 
sights or themselves inebriated, took no notice of 
her. At last a rough-looking youth stopped, 
looked at her, and with a loud oath seized her by 
the arm and the shawl and said, ‘ Are ye drunk 
the nicht again?’ and, holding her up, he guided 
her drunken steps across the street and disappeared 
from view.” He adds an expression of his amaze- 
ment that men like William Ross and his helpers 
have the heart to work on amid such tremendous 
difficulties. 

One of the saddest features in the life of the 
district, but one which I suppose might easily 
be parallelled from the more sunken parts of any 
great city, was the temper of despair which had 
swept over the people themselves. It is not a 
far journey from the riotous living to the swine- 
husks. It always becomes, sooner or later, a chill 
and dreary business to hob and nob with death, 
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and a large part of the tragedy of it lies in this, 
that when the flaring lights are out and the chilly 
hours have come, they are filled often with remorse 
instead of repentance, with despair of a new life 
even stronger than the revolt from the old. It is 
night without a morning star. And, as we have 
seen, material circumstances and _ surroundings 
were not such as to provide much stimulus to hope, 
while the mood of despair again re-acted upon 
surroundings and enfeebled any effort on the part 
of the people themselves to get their circumstances 
improved. ‘‘A powerful and far-reaching cause 
of the sad condition of a very large number lies 
in the feeling of despair with which they regard 
the future. Multitudes literally imagine that 
improved circumstances are not possible to them. 
During the first seven years of our work in Cow- 
caddens our one aim almost was to get rid of this 
feeling of despair. Hopelessness had settled upon 
many who had tried and tried and tried again, to 
improve their circumstances or to live a better 
life, and had utterly failed. We had no conception, 
until actually engaged in the work, that despair 
was so prevalent. Again and again we have been 
told that a better life was not possible for those 
with whom we conversed. In many instances, 
when this feeling was once got rid of, their rise 
and progress was very remarkable, To know that 
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in themselves after all there lay the capacity for 
better things proved an important factor in their 
recovery.” It was well for some of these poor 
souls that a man was sent among them who was 
baptized with faith and saturated with hope, a 
man who had the power to infect others with his 
own hopefulness and to teach men to believe in 
themselves and in God’s promises. ‘It was a fine 
sight,” one of his most loyal helpers wrote, “ to 
see him sitting with a perfect outcast, trying to 
find out the man or the woman, under the dirty, 
draggled exterior.” 

Some of the discouragements of the situation 
were brought home to him very frankly, both by 
those who favoured, and by those who did not 
favour, his going to Glasgow. The call itself did 
not pretend to be anything else than “a call to 
hard work.” The salary was very poor—smaller 
than his Rothesay salary. There was no manse. 
The Cowcaddens Church was struggling under a 
heavy load of debt, and was in danger of being 
sold by the bond-holders. His health in Rothesay 
had not always been of the best ; for years he had 
suffered from almost constant headaches, and some 
thought that in Glasgow he would kill himself 
quickly. A minister said to Professor Lindsay, 
who was acting as Moderator in the vacancy, ** Are 
you going to have a new minister there? Take 
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my advice and give it up. To bring a new man 
there will only be to break his heart. There is a 
heavy debt, the people are poverty-stricken, and 
the great bulk of them are Roman Catholics. That 
Church can never be a success.” Another experi- 
enced friend, consulted by Mr. Ross himself, said, 
‘* Don’t go to Coweaddens. I know it well. The 
mass of the people are monthly tenants, and a 
great part, probably the large majority, are Roman 
Catholics. The population is constantly shifting ; 
you have them to-day, and in a little while they 
are beyond your reach. They are very poor, and 
between theatres, public houses and other influ- 
ences, multitudes are degraded. Without excep- 
tional means, of which you have not the command, 
not much of a permanent character will ever come 
out of the Cowcaddens. Think twice before you 
go.” On the other hand, there were distinct en- 
couragements. The hard work of it all was itself 
asummons andachallenge. There was the nucleus 
of a congregation, and a small company of most 
loyal and worthy office-bearers. Successful work 
of the evangelistic order had already been done 
upon the spot, though not along congregational 
lines. Various friends who had already observed 
and tested Mr. Ross’s powers, and who knew Glasgow 
and its needs—such men, for instance, as Robert 
Drummond, well known and loved as the Secre- 
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tary of the Band of Hope Union—united in urging 
him to come. And his own experience, though 
he had never tackled a problem so great as Cow- 
caddens, was yet of such a kind as to make him 
believe in the regenerative power of the Gospel, 
even in cases that men deemed hopeless. Great- 
heart therefore put on his armour and, like Captain 
Experience, took for his scutcheon the dead lion 
and the dead bear. 

One of the most encouraging features of the 
situation was this, that there was a splendid church 
on a splendid site for the kind of work that required 
to be done. The story of the church is worth 
telling. The cause took its origin in a Mission 
originated by the Free Tron Congregation—Dr. 
Walter C. Smith’s. About seventy members of 
the Tron Church formed the nucleus of the con- 
gregation, and met for a time in the Arcade Hall, 
a stone’s throw from the present church. While 
still worshipping there they were disjoined from 
the parent church and made “ a sanctioned charge,” 
with the Rev. Gabriel Kerr as their first minister. 
He was a gentle, gracious, painstaking man, very 
full of the spirit of prayer, and with this perhaps as 
his greatest equipment, that he had large ideals 
for the work and its future. In a few years his 
ideals began to take tangible shape in the building 
of the present church. The foundation stone was 
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laid in 1872 by Mr. Campbell White, now Lord 
Overtoun, and it is interesting to know that a part 
in the ceremony of the day was taken by Mr. Ross 
of Rothesay, who then did not dream that his own 
name was to be linked with that of Cowcaddens 
so powerfully and so permanently. The site was 
the best in the district, at the junction of the busy 
thoroughfare of Cowcaddens with Maitland Street. 
But the church was a few feet back from the main 
thoroughfare, owing to the emergence of a narrow 
lane in front of it, and this made an ideal provision 
for the abundant open-air work of later years, 
providing space for a large crowd at the door of the 
church, near enough to Cowcaddens to be visible 
and attractive, and yet not so close as to interrupt 
the traffic or cause any hitches with the police. 
The Church also was splendidly planned for its 
future career. It was lofty and roomy, seated 
for 1,150—one has seen 1,250 squeezed into it—yet 
easy to speak in and providing a clear view of the 
pulpit from every part. Below were two halls, a 
larger and a smaller, as well as sundry class-rooms. 
Beside it was a kitchen, and a three-story block of 
dwelling-houses, the rentals of which were one of 
the assets of the struggling congregation, though 
in later years one of the flats had to be turned into 
an additional hall to accommodate the growing 
work of the Church. Some thought that Mr. Kerr’s 
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ideals were quixotically great, and that the buildings 
were out of all proportion alike to the present and 
to the future requirements of the congregation. 
He found comparatively few to help him with the 
load of debt, and gave large sums out of his own 
pocket to help in meeting the obligations. And 
up to his death in 1882, the congregation itself 
never grew to an extent commensurate with his 
toils and sacrifices. “‘ Mr. Kerr spared not himself. 
As a visitor he was unique. All knew him, and he 
knew them. In the humbler dwellings the door 
was opened by a latch. He seldom knocked, but, 
lifting the latch, walked in and was heartily wel- 
comed. It was in this way he won the hearts of 
many, into whose sorrows he warmly entered, often 
proving a friend in need.”’ So he and his splendid 
little band of office-bearers ‘laboured without 
fainting and prayed without ceasing’ for many 
toilsome years. 

For one period at least, before he passed to his 
rest, Mr. Kerr saw his ideals realized, not only in 
stone and lime, but in flesh and blood, multitudes 
inside the church inquiring the way to Zion. And 
the big bell he had caused to be hung in the tower 
of the church, bearing the motto, Voco Venite in 
Domini Templum, had at last a response from the 
public which gladdened his eyes and thrilled his 
heart. In 1882 Mr. Moody chose the church as 
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one of the centres for his Glasgow work. The 
gatherings were crowded and successful, and Mr. 
Kerr’s happiness knew no bounds. “This is 
what I have waited for,” he said. After Moody’s 
Mission the evangelistic side of the work was 
carried on by Major Colquhoun and a large band of 
workers from various other churches, under the 
auspices of the Glasgow United Evangelistic Associa- 
tion. This work also was very successful, and when 
Mr. Ross began work a goodly number of converts 
were already waiting to be enrolled as Church 
members. Of 218 who were received into Church 
fellowship in the first few months, 125 professed to 
be the fruit of this evangelistic effort, many of them 
soon becoming office-bearers and workers. After 
the death of Mr. Kerr, and until the settlement of 
Mr. Ross, the congregational side of the work was 
carried on by Professor Lindsay and Professor Drum- 
mond, with the help of students from the Free Church 
College. The Evangelistic Association continued 
responsible for their part of the work until the end 
of 1883, when they retired and left Mr. Ross in full 
control. Many of the workers, however, whom they 
had brought to the church, remained as helpers, 
especially in the Sunday evening choir and after- 
meeting, and were for long among Mr. Ross’s most 
valued fellow-workers. Major Colquhoun and the 
authorities of the Evangelistic Association wisely 
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encouraged this, desiring to see the fruits of their 
temporary work harvested and organized in con- 
gregational form. 

His own first examination of the district saddened 
him greatly, though sadness did not drive away faith 
and hope. Neither told I any man, he wrote 
afterwards, in the words of Nehemiah, what God 
had put in my heart to do. I went out by night 
and viewed the walls of Jerusalem which were broken 
down and the gates thereof were consumed with fire, 
and turned back and entered by the gate of the valley 
and so returned. ‘‘The burden of the work re- 
quiring to be done seemed intolerable. We could 
only weep and cry to God, whose uniform reply 
seemed to be, ‘I have much people in this city.’ 
The consciousness of His presence and the truth 
of His word were encouragement enough. We 
could only say to our fellow-workers : Come and 
let us build, that we be no more a reproach. The 
God of heaven, He will prosper us. Therefore we 
His servants will arise and build.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE COWCADDENS MINISTRY: FOUNDATION 
PRINCIPLES 


He at least believed in soul, was very sure of God. 
Rospert Brownine, La Saisiaz. 
Ir may be well to outline here the principles which 
lay at the bottom of the Cowcaddens Ministry, 
before looking at the application of them in detail. 
Once, when Mr. Ross was asked about the best 
way to reach and evangelize the masses, the first 
part of his answer was this, ‘“ We must have a con- 
ception of the work.” He meant that it was no 
use to grope about at random. There must be 
strategy in the campaign. There must be proportion 
and horizon in the outlook. There must be some 
clearness and completeness of vision with regard to 
the work to be done, and the best way of doing it. 
He had this himself, I think, from the beginning : 
most of the principles now to be outlined were 
with him from the outset, though doubtless their 
bearing and contents, their implications and ap- 
plications, became clearer and clearer as the years 


passed on. 
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Indeed, the essential principles that were after- 
wards to be wrought out had been in his mind 
even before the beginning. Coming from Edinburgh 
in the train, one afternoon in the autumn of 1882, 
he met a company of ministers, and the talk turned 
on the evangelization of great cities. Mr. Ross 
expressed the opinion that the Church was to blame 
for the present condition of things, that it was her 
duty to set it to rights, and that she had the power 
to do so if she would only utilize her living members 
and office-bearers and set them to work instead 
of allowing the work to be done by outside organ- 
izations. When the company parted at Glasgow, 
one of them said to Mr. Ross, “‘ Come to Glasgow 
and do as you say. You will not find it so easy as 
you think.” 

The memory of this talk came back to him again 
and again. One day it came back on this wise: 
“Sitting in my study, on a singularly beautiful 
day in June 1883, looking out of the window on 
Rothesay Bay, I gazed on the most beautiful spot 
in the world. The thought of leaving it was for 
the moment intensely painful and repulsive. But 
why should I leave it? No one was now asking 
me to do so. On reflection it appeared that I 
had been in a reverie. I found myself, by what 
means I know not, at work among the sunken masses 
of a great city—fragments of men and women— 
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for whose soul no one appeared to care, except it 
were the devil and his angels. In a short hour I 
must have gone through a pretty long catechism. 
Was it possible to save them? Had poverty and 
drink put them beyond the pale of salvation ? 
Were the agencies of destruction not at work day 
and night six days of the week? Must not the 
salvation work be at least as constant and unceas- 
ing as the engines of evil? Would it not be too 
expensive for one congregation to face? or for 
one minister to attempt? Would a minister be 
supported, even if he tried it? ... Then the 
point of view seemed to change. Was the work not 
needed in Glasgow, just as much as mission work 
in Central Africa, India or China? Were not 
souls here as valuable in the sight of God as souls 
there? Glasgow was a great city. Its merchants 
were princes. How did they make their splendid 
position ? Did they open for only one day in the 
week and use their large and expensive warehouses 
for parlour gatherings of their workers and their 
friends ? What would be the result from a church 
whose minister should be like a wise warehouseman, 
superintending a living agency, where every hand 
had plenty to do, every traveller brought the result 
of his labour to the great centre, and all worked 
heartily and harmoniously towards one great end, 
where they were at it every day and night of the 
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week, year in and year out? I was surprised at 
the vision that rose before me. The blessing and 
results were so large, so unexpected and unusual, 
that I trembled from head to foot. I was startled 
for a moment, but I said, ‘This is not for me. 
Mine is the Gaelic field. My life is at the disposal 
of my kinsmen. I am not going to bury one of 
my talents, even if I had the opportunity. Still, 
I would like to see that kind of work done, and in 
that way, where every living member of the church 
would be brought into contact with the individual 
dead, as Elisha was with the Shunammite’sson.’ .. . 
I awoke, although my eyes were open, and I was 
still gazing on the fairest scene on earth—the fairy- 
land of the opening Clyde, on a summer’s day, in 
calm and sunshine. Behold it was a dream!” 
One thing he felt very keenly—that the Church 
had never quite realized the overwhelming import- 
ance of her Home Missionary enterprise. He would 
have been the last to depreciate Foreign Missionary 
effort ; he believed in it heart and soul, and taught 
the Cowcaddens people, poor and burdened though 
they were, to believe in it and to help it, to share 
as far as they could in the travail of the Kingdom 
throughout the world. But he did feel that the 
Church had not given to the task lying at her own 
doors the place it deserved in her imagination, 
in her sympathy, and in her generosity. Attention 
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has sometimes been called to the fact that the Church 
is rich in Foreign Missionary hymns and com- 
paratively poor in hymns connected with Home 
Missions ; and there are other things also to sug- 
gest that far birds have fair feathers and that it 
is quite possible to be sentimental about Timbuctoo, * 
and yet have little sentiment to spare for the 
slum that lies just round the corner from the ter- 
race. He wanted the Church to put her best 
possible men into her Home Mission work; he 
grudged to the West End and the suburbs, where 
the work was easiest, every additional man of 
intellectual or spiritual power who went to them ; 
he felt that there was a crying need to have some 
of the Church’s biggest men set apart for the Church’s 
hardest tasks. And he felt that in other respects 
also the Church had never put as much strategy 
as she might into her Home Mission work, say in 
the matter of sites and centres. He thanked God 
that in the heart of his predecessor in Cowcaddens 
there had been a holy strategy wise enough to 
choose the best and the most prominent site in the 
district, even at a great financial cost. And to 
him some of the Church’s methods of tackling the 
Home Mission problem, say by the average type 
of congregational mission, were simply playing at 
war. 

What, then, were the positive principles that he 
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set himself to work out in Cowcaddens? Here 
was one of the hardest portions in the whole field 
of Home Missionary effort, waiting to be cultivated. 
On what lines did he propose to deal with it ? 

I think his fundamental principle was this, that 
the work must be from first to last a spiritual work, 
and only in the smallest possible degree a charitable 
work, if that at all. What the people needed, he 
wrote, was a “genuine Christian Mission. Not a 
mission which thinks first and most of bodily and 
temporal wants, not a combination of Parochial 
Board Relief and Charity Organization inquisitive- 
ness, though these are both needful and blessed in 
their own place—nor a mission which thinks ever 
of the ‘deserving’ poor. Such a mission must 
ever be a comparative failure. It creates more 
wants than it supplies. It must be a mission whose 
watchword is Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you. Christ must be first, and salvation para- 
mount.’ He was pressed, one severe winter, shortly 
after he came to Glasgow, to open a soup-kitchen, 
but he was glad ever after that he had refrained 
from doing so. He also felt very keenly about 
West End congregations which, as he put it, “ played 
at Missions to relieve their consciences,” and pauper- 
ized the poor by indiscriminate doles. He made 
it a rule never to pay fines for any people who got 
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into trouble with the police; he was appealed to 
hundreds of times to do so, but I think he never 
broke his rule, except, in one or two very unusual 
cases. He even used to advise relatives of those 
who got into trouble not to scrape together money 
with which to pay the fines ; he felt that it was the 
truest kindness to let evildoers feel the consequences 
of their own actions, and that a weak sentimentality 
might do more harm than good. 

At first especially, it was very difficult to live 
up to these principles. “I was plagued with 
beggars. Whence they came, how they came, 
why they came I knew not. There they were, 
however, literally in swarms. I had to make a 
rule not to see any one at the house—only at the 
church, where I could be seen every night. This 
relieved me from a considerable selvage of the web. 
I saw that no cause could depend on such material. 
At the church I had to make a rule that no worker 
was to give away money on any pretext whatever 
without my knowledge. Several were very angry 
for a little while, and a few surreptitiously enjoyed 
the luxury of sacrificing, in the interests, as they 
thought, of the deserving poor. But gradually 
all came into line. The result was the disappear- 
ance of the ‘sponges,’ who had gone the round 
of the Missions, patronizing the best-paying in 
rotation, and laying, as they thought, God and 
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man under obligation by their presence. They 
disappeared, but the work continued. Real poverty 
and suffering there were, but they had to be dis- 
covered.”’ 

In spite of his clearly-defined principles with regard 
to monetary aid, no one who knew him, or who 
was often with him, would accuse him of any harsh- 
ness towards the poor, or any lack of sympathy 
with them. He was, indeed, too soft-hearted always 
to keep to his own principles, and his hand was 
often in his pocket—sometimes perhaps when it 
should not have been, sometimes when he had 
feelings afterwards akin to Emerson’s: ‘“‘ Though I 
confess with shame I sometimes succumb and give 
the dollar, it is a wicked dollar, which by-and-by 
I shall have the manhood to withhold!” Cer- 
tainly he had the manhood to withhold the dollar 
from any one who smelt of alcohol; that was the 
worst possible introduction for those who wanted 
help, and few, unless they were already well 
known to him, got help without some earnest 
words about higher things than food and clothing. 
But what he did fight against strenuously and 
consistently was the idea that the church was a 
society for charitable relief; he was jealous of 
every inch of space given to things temporal where- 
by they tended to obscure the things that were 
spiritual and supreme. And while he believed in 
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and hoped for better conditions and earnestly 
supported those who worked for them in the Town 
Council and in Parliament, he dreaded lest the 
Church, as a church, should, in the endeavour to 
create new conditions, forget that her supreme 
duty was to make new men. “ The end of a church’s 
existence,’ he wrote, “is not social gatherings, 
social comfort. These have their place, but not 
first. She must never forget her grand aim, the 
salvation of the world, as distinct from the comfort 
of the world. The Church of God, like the High 
Priest, must enter the holiest of all, minister at the 
altar, touch the leper.”’ And he believed, and had 
before the end of his ministry abundant justifica- 
tion for the belief, that this line of action was not 
only the Church’s duty, but the Church’s highest 
strategic wisdom. “I may be told,” he said, late 
in his ministry, ‘‘ that the way most likely to be 
successful is to change the material conditions, and 
that the rest will naturally follow. Experience 
has convinced me that the very opposite is the case. 
The individual man and woman and family ought 
to be dealt with at first on the highest grounds, 
because it is there that the greatest change is 
required. If we can get a change of heart and life, 
all else will follow in due course. There may be, 
will be, a struggle in any case, but the struggle is 
worth the attempting, and the victory ultimately 
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is not doubtful. Our experience of the last twenty 
years has demonstrated this. We have now many 
people who were formerly round the Church in 
very humble dwellings, some of them living as 
nearly as possible underground, and who are to-day 
living in better parts of the City. Changed circum- 
stances were the result of changed heart and life.” 
“To give the working classes a new heart and a 
right spirit,” he wrote to a friend, “is one of the 
best ways, if not the only way, of giving them new 
houses, better surroundings, and a more elevated 
social status.” 

Another of his foundation principles, second 
only in importance to that which I have just de- 
scribed, was this,—that the Church Building was, 
par excellence, the place in which the work ought to 
be carried on. “In the Church Building,” he 
wrote, “not in a hall, if it be possible to avoid that 
by any means and every means.” This doctrine 
was one of the passions of his heart. At another 
time he wrote: ‘‘ The Church should be the centre 
of interest and of action. Not that there is anything 
in the building of itself. But it is befitting surely 
that souls should enter upon spiritual life and 
motive in the home rather than in the hospital. 
Our own native place has an attraction and an 
interest for us that no other place can by any 


possibility possess. And it is well for Zion when 
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it can be said that this man and that man was born 
there.’ The denominational associations which 
gather round a church seemed to him to be more 
of an advantage than a disadvantage. A good 
deal of quiet observation and experience was con- 
densed in this sentence from a letter to a friend: 
“My own belief is that undenominational work is 
the most denominational and sectarian of any.” 
He knew there was an undenominationalism which 
kept itself alive by its warfare against the denomina- 
tions, and he had small sympathy with its narrow- 
ness and its bitterness. He felt also that undenomin- 
ational or even interdenominational methods failed 
properly to keep and shepherd those whom they 
won; he believed in the Church as the divinely 
appointed means for holding, nourishing, and uniting 
the lives of redeemed men “In such work as that 
of the City Mission,’ he wrote, “or general Evan- 
gelistic effort, much of the fruit can never be known. 
Like the Ethiopian Eunuch, it disappears in the 
desert and is never again heard of.” He felt that 
the direct aim of Evangelistic work, wherever it 
was at all possible, ought to be the rearing of con- 
gregations, self-supporting and_self-propagating. 
“ Without this object kept steadily in view and in 
every step of the work, nine-tenths of the results 
are certain to be lost.” And further, his zeal for. 


denominational work was not satisfied by the ordin- _ 
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ary conception of a ‘“ Mission” connected with one 
of the larger and wealthier churches. This was 
not only because of the dangerous and degrading 
“charity apt to be associated with such forms of 
effort, or even because it seemed to be a way of 
providing a third-class compartment for third-class 
people on their heavenward journey. He felt it 
was in principle the wrong method to send a “‘ mis- 
sionary ”’ instead of a fully ordained and accredited 
minister: “the minister is only seen when ordin- 
ances are dispensed, or if he come at other times it 
is on a special embassage, like the prophet who went 
to Bethel, and he returns to his own land as speedily 
as possible.” It was a mistake also to establish a 
mere Mission conventicle, permanently under tutors 
and governors from the church which supported it, 
instead of an organized congregation, ready to face 
and carry its own responsibilities. Of course he be- 
lieved in the alliance between the West-End and the 
East-End, between the suburbs of the City and its 
seething centre; but he believed it ought to be 
an alliance, and not a relation of dependence. He 
would, I think, have welcomed an arrangement by 
which every poor and weak and struggling church 
should be linked with some stronger and more power- 
ful congregation, and assisted both with money and 


- with workers. But he felt that the poorer and 


weaker community ought to have, wherever possible, 
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and as soon as possible, the full dignity, standing, 
and organization of a church, and should be taught 
to bear its own responsibilities and do its own work 
as soon as it was able. To those who told him that 
the people would not come into a church building, 
he had only one answer: “ They will come if you 
go about the work in the right way.” The doctrine 
that people would not come to the church was, he 
said, the current falsehood of a comfortable religious 
philanthropy, but it was a falsehood. The methods 
of the Church might need altering and her services 
might need adaptation to new conditions, but the 
church, and nothing less or lower than the church, 
ought to be the centre of missionary operations 
and the spiritual haunt and home even of the poor- 
est. He might have taken Newman’s phrase, 
“the church a home for the lonely,” and written 
it over the door at Cowcaddens; only he would 
have added to it other mottoes of a like spirit with 
it—‘‘ the church the hearth of God,” ‘the church 
the birthplace of men,” “the church the divinely- 
appointed instrument for the gathering and holding 
of the world.” 

Now as to the methods by which the Church 
might fulfil her calling, even in the poorest and most 
difficult surroundings, perhaps the shortest and 
readiest way tosum up Mr. Ross’s position is to say 
that he was a revivalist. He wasa great deal more ; 
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he was many-sided, as few revivalists are; but he 
was that at least, and he was that at the bottom of 
all else. At one time he was asked to write, and 
long thought of writing, a Handbook to Revivals ; 
it was to have been both historical and practical, 
sketching past periods of revival, defining condi- 
tions and methods necessary if old experiences 
were to be renewed. The book never took shape, 
but his work in Cowcaddens and elsewhere was a 
volume on the subject, known and read of many. 
He loved to dwell upon the great conquering epochs 
of the Church’s history, the Pauline period, the 
Reformation, the Disruption, as essentially periods 
of Revival, conditioned and preceded by the stirrings 
of the Divine in the hearts of men. ‘“‘ Such seasons,” 
he wrote in The Christian, “ though they have been 
too often intermittent and partial, have neverthe- 
less enabled the church to reach her highest land- 
mark in Christian effort. Shortly after the Dis- 
ruption a site was refused for the congregation at 
Strontian in the West Highlands; not an inch of 
land could be had whereon to build, but a number 
of Christian gentlemen in Glasgow provided an iron 
church, which was anchored in the bay, and there 
the people began to worship God, coming and going 
from the shore in boats. In a short time a storm 
arose, and with it came an exceptionally high tide 
that lifted the iron church and carried it high above 
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the highest mark ever known on that coast; and 
there they were henceforward privileged to worship. 
So times of refreshing have raised the individual 
soul and the church of God far beyond the level 
of former experience, and have given their greatest 
power to those aggressive agencies that prove 
instrumental in turning the wilderness into a fruit- 
ful field.” He was always on the outlook for signs 
of revival, not only in his own church, but through- 
out the land, and indeed throughout the world, 
and when days were dull and dark, and the work 
dragged heavily, his chief comfort was in this, 
that Revival was surely coming. He rebuked those 
who despaired of it, in his own favourite pictorial 
way. ‘They are like children, who, watching the 
wavelets of the ebb-tide or at low water, cry out in 
ecstasy that the tide is returning; and, because 
the prophecy is not instantly fulfilled, weep with 
disappointment, and lament that the waters are 
much lower than they were an hour ago,—little 
knowing that in these moments the ocean is taking 
breath and gathering strength for a steady and 
unfailing race to the rockbound shore.” 

It followed as a natural consequence that he 
believed in special Missions at frequent intervals, 
undertaken by the congregation with a view to 
extend its own work, gather in the careless, and 
bring to decision its own wavering sons and daughters. 
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As a rule the two chief Missions of the Cowcaddens 
year were undertaken in January and July, the 
months which were usually found to be most fruit- 
ful of results. But indeed, if Mr. Ross could get 
hold of a good evangelist, ordained or lay, male or 
female, at any season of the year, he was always 
glad to use such a helper; and the year’s work 
usually included one Mission at least on Gospel 
Temperance lines, and a long summer campaign 
in the open air. In such work he had the help of 
many famous evangelists, some of whom returned 
again and again—Mr. Payson Hammond, Mr. Wil- 
liam Thompson, Dr. Pentecost, Mrs. Baeyertz the 
Jewess, and many of the Agents of the London 
Evangelization Society, to which he was under 
continual obligation. Of course he knew that his 
circumstances in Cowcaddens were in many respects 
exceptional; specially hard work, spade work, 
battering-ram work, was needed to make inroads 
upon indifference and despair, and to repair the 
waste in the congregation caused by the shifting 
nature of the population. But he believed that it 
was the duty of every congregation, however situa- 
ted, to have at least a fortnight’s Mission every 
year, both for its own sake and for the sake of the 
indifferent and careless round about it. A young 
minister once consulted him about a call he wag 
likely to receive from a church that had been 
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trained in strongly evangelistic traditions. He 
himself dreaded lest these should not prove congenial 
and lest his own ways of working should not suit a 
large section of the congregation. When he con- 
sulted Mr. Ross with regard to his line of action, the 
answer he got was :—“ Have a fortnight’s Mission 
every year. It will be good for the work. And further, 
it will enable the more aggressive people in the con- 
gregation to get their hearts out, and during the rest 
of the year you can do with them what you please!” 

But Mr. Ross’s revivalism,as he developed it at 
Cowcaddens, and indeed as he planned it from the 
first, took a more striking and unusual form than 
this. He believed in laying his plans for a more 
or less perpetual revival, and for a Mission without 
intermission. ‘‘ The trees,”’ he said, ‘‘ on the banks 
of the river of God bear fruit every month, not every 
twenty, thirty, or forty years.’ And so the night-to- 
night work in the church buildings was deliberately 
adopted as a matter of congregational policy and 
duty. To some this was attractive, to some merely 
amazing, to some wearisome, but to Mr. Ross 
himself, a part of the necessary strategy of the 
Kingdom of God, if the Church was to make the 
most of her opportunities in such a sphere as Cow- 
caddens. His point was this: the public houses 
are open every night; the theatres are open every 
night ; the Church ought not to be behind them in 
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zeal and in constancy—the Church must be open 
every night too. So there was planned for every 
night in the church buildings a meeting of a directly 
evangelistic or spiritual order, apart altogether from 
the meetings of the various societies or the business 
meetings of office-bearers and workers. There was 
to be every night the opportunity for the wanderer 
to hear the Father’s invitation, for the life strug- 
gling in the grip of alcohol to take the temperance 
pledge, and for souls in perplexity and spiritual 
difficulty to seek and to find brotherly counsel. 
Perhaps some of the congregation felt that Mr. 
Ross was laying upon them a burden almost too 
heavy to be borne, when they heard the long list of 
meetings for the week read out in church on Sunday. 
But he never was so insane as to imagine that all 
could come to all ; his ideal was, and through a large 
part of his ministry he saw it wonderfully realized, 
that there should be a sufficient number of singers 
and workers and sympathizers present each night 
to give the meeting a body and to keep it going; he 
felt that as the congregation grew in numbers this 
was perfectly possible by a little arrangement and 
thoughtfulness. But whether he got much support 
or little, night after night during all the years of 
his ministry the meetings went on, either under his 
own leadership or that of some of his faithful mission- 
aries, office-bearers and helpers. So keenly did be 
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feel the importance of this nightly work that when 
invitations came to him from other spheres of 
labour, one of the considerations which helped to 
keep him in Cowcaddens was a great fear lest under 
some other minister the work might shrink into 
the ordinary dimensions of congregational effort. 
“Tt has often been remarked,” he said,in a report 
to his Presbytery, “‘ that it is unwise, in the interests 
of minister and workers, as well as of the people 
themselves, that the work should go on every night. 
It is said that there should be at the very least a 
break of one night, if not of two, every week. That 
was my own idea also at one time, but now I am 
convinced that the nightly meeting is not only 
warranted, but absolutely required, when we take 
into consideration the history, home life, surround- 
ings, and temptations, of those whom we desire to 
reach and bless. The opposing forces are not only 
numerous and powerful, but incessantly at work, 
and know nothing of break or relaxation.’ And 
he wrote in a newspaper article :—‘‘ Spasmodic 
work is the bane of Christian service. It must be 
daily. The forces of recovery must be as constant 
as the destructive agencies at work,and they must 
as definitely minister life and hope and help as those 
that minister ruin and death. We cannot afford 
to lose a single day. Dazly in the church and from 
- house to house, they ceased not to teach and to preach 
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Jesus Christ. It is our Father’s business. It is 
the Church’s work. It is our business as living 
members of Christ. We must not cease,even for a 
day. The result of a day’s work may not appear 
to be much, but over a space of sixteen years it makes 
all the difference between failure and _ success.” 
There is no doubt that there was ample justification 
for this constancy of directly spiritual effort, in 
the surrounding constancy of destructive influence, 
and in the necessity for giving close and watchful 
care to tempted lives newly reclaimed. But it is at 
least open to argument that he somewhat over- 
estimated the meeting-attending capacity of human 
nature, and that the spiritual aspects of the work 
would not have suffered if there had been a develop- 
ment of it along more social and educational lines. 
It was, however, easier to criticize the work than to 
do it. And he did it with a marvellous patience, 
and zeal, and fruitfulness. When some one accused 
him of spoiling the home life of his congregation 
by having so many meetings, he retorted that it 
would be good, and not hurtful, for any home to give 
one or two evenings a week to the needs of others, 
and that many a home in the congregation would 
scarcely have been a homeat all but for work of this 
sort,and owed some service out of merest gratitude 
to God and to His Church. 

There was another meaning also in this ceaseless 
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evangelistic effort, as well as in its close connection 
with the congregation and the church building. 
Mr. Ross believed that the congregation ought to 
be the Missionary agent, not only in the sense of 
supporting the work, or of affording facilities for 
it in the building which formed their own spiritual 
home; he felt the congregation ought themselves 
to do the work and not delegate it to the minister 
with a limited number of office-bearers and workers. 
He believed therefore that there ought to be 
facilities for the largest possible number to take 
part in it. He would have expressed it by some 
such phrase as this:—that every Church member 
ought to be a soul-winner. If one were to say, 
“But many of them are not suited to such work,” 
he would have answered, “Then they ought to be 
trained, both theoretically and by practical experi- 
ment, until they are able to doit.” This, he thought, 
was a legitimate deduction from the New Testament 
doctrine of the priesthood of Christian believers— 
a doctrine which seemed to him to be generally 
appropriated in the matter of the rights it conferred, 
and generally ignored in the matterof the duties it 
involved. ‘‘ The determinative element in modern 
Church method and work is the recognition of the 
priesthood of believers. They are God’s witnesses, 
God’s workers, His remembrancers and intercessors, 
the labourers in His harvest-field, the fishers of men on 
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the coasts of time. Inthe Church of Rome the priest 
was everything. After the Reformation the minis- 
ter largely took the place of the priest. The new 
state of things, fast coming to maturity, is the minis- 
try of the Christian people. This is apostolic, 
arising from direct contact with Christ and His 
apostles through the word. This ministry is instinc- 
tive in the spiritual life and will exist in every case, 
unless hindered or repressed. The question resolves 
itself practically into this: How best to use con- 
versation and ordinary intercourse for the highest 
spiritual ends? Take an average congregation 
of, say, 600 to 700 communicants. How many of 
them could sit down beside an anxious inquirer 
and help that inquirer out of spiritual difficulties 
into light and liberty ? It would be as hard to 
find fifty who could do this as to find fifty righteous 
men in Sodom. Why should this be so? Because, 
first, a large proportion are themselves clearly not 
converted men and women. They say they are 
Christians, as the Jews said they were Abraham’s 
seed. Of the others one-half are probably groping 
their way in the dark. They have no assurance of 
salvation, no conscious heart-satisfying communion 
with God. The world and its ways are not hateful 
to them. They could not engage in public prayer, 
and if they have family worship, it is usually only 
once a weck. They are interested in religion, 
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interested in Christ, interested in the Church, 
interested in their minister, good givers, and not 
bad attenders, and fairly good listeners. But it is 
clear that they are not in such a healthy spiritual 
state that they could be of much value as soul- 
winners. Now suppose that you have about 150 
hearty spiritual Christians, who know their calling 
of God. What is there for them to do? What 
training are they having? Are the congregational 
arrangements made with the view of their getting 
access to souls? Their whole Christian life consists 
of being receptive, in having a correct deportment, 
and in giving of their means to the cause of Christ. 
But personal service, except it be inSabbath School 
or Band of Hope, there is next to none.” That, 
then, was another element, and a most important 
one, in the Cowcaddens ideal: the arrangements 
were made with a view to the congregation, or all 
of them qualified for the work, getting access to 
souls; and with a viewto afford training for those 
who wanted to be so qualified, but who lacked experi- 
ence and knowledge. Mr. Ross wanted to see torch 
kindled at torch, soul at soul, until the whole district 
was lighted. And he deemed regular evangelistic 
effort, with an unfailing after-meeting, the best way 
of getting this done. 

I do not suppose that work of this kind was 
ever done, certainly it was never successfully done 
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without much prayer. In this case it was begun and 
continued and ended in prayer. It was illumined 
by many a striking answer to prayer. The workers 
were chastened, as most of God’s servants are chas- 
tened, by the fact that some prayers never received 
a visible answer. These things we shall shortly 
see illustrated in detail. But the fact must be 
noted here,as one of the foundations of the work, 
one of its central principles and mightiest secrets. 
Mr. Ross would have subscribed to the saying: 
“Work without prayer is atheism, and prayer 
without work is presumption.” Fz Pray and obey ”’ 
was one of his favourite sayings. This faith was 
one of the earliest facts in his spiritual experience ; 
we find him as a university student writing to one 
of his brothers, asking for his intercessions. It 
was a ruling passion to the end. To those who said, 
“We cannot command a revival,’ he would answer, 
“Tt is about the only thing we can command. 
We may not be able to command wealth or friends, 
or sympathy or comfort, and it may be hard even 
to gain our daily bread. But, so long as God is 
true, we can command a blessing.” The letter is 
before me of a minister working in a lonely district 
of Natal, who met him only for a few hours on his 
South African journey, and describes how Mr. 
Ross urged upon him the formation of a circle of 
prayer for the enriching and the extending of his 
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work. And the cause in Cowcaddens was founded 
in prayer and grew by prayer. A Welsh minister 
who visited Cowcaddens Church described it as 
‘*a workshop where prayer was made.” Every 
Mission was prepared for by special times of prayer. 
It was his ideal that every public evangelistic 
service should be preceded by a prayer-meeting in 
vestry or class-room, however few might be the 
friends that gathered for the purpose. A very 
large proportion of the office-bearers and other 
workers were ready and able to take part publicly 
in prayer, and at the prayer-meetings there was 
neither male nor female; women were as welcome 
as men to take part,and often did so. These men 
and women required no arguments to persuade 
them of the validity of prayer. Had they denied 
it, they would have contradicted their own deepest 
experiences and disowned the power that made 
them what they were. Their argument was them- 
selves. 

One more principle of the Cowcaddens work 
must be mentioned as lying beneath and behind 
all details and developments; it was that which 
achieved such great things in the hands of Chal- 
mers — the territorial principle. A church ought 
to have a district, if possible a district of which 
itself is the centre, for its sphere of operations. 
It ought to work that region thoroughly, and while it 
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is so working, other churches and agencies ought to 
respect its work and leave it alone to do it to the 
best of its ability. A good part of Glasgow had 
been mapped out into sections by the Glasgow 
Home Mission Union, with a view to secure thorough- 
ness and to prevent overlapping. Each section 
was assigned to a church or mission hall. The 
section allotted to Cowcaddens Church was round 
about the building, a group of streets and lanes 
forming a rough triangle. This section was always 
worked in the most careful way from house to house 
by a student missionary and a large band of workers. 
And though the commanding position of the 
church upon the main thoroughfare of Cowcaddens 
brought visitors and members from far and near ; 
and though, as the work spread, out-stations were 
opened in various difficult or neglected corners, 
the congregation were never allowed to forget that 
their first duty was to the northern district of the 
city and especially to the streets and lanes round 
about their church. Mr. Ross continually in- 
sisted on this principle when he was counselling 
others. “The district should be mapped,” he 
wrote, and ‘‘every family registered, and their 
professed connections and leanings known. The 
non-church-going will soon and easily be discovered 
as untilled soil. The amount and character of the 
labour to be devoted to the district will speedily 
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be seen. The agency will vary greatly with the 
character of the people. For some an occasional 
visit will be all that is required. For others the 
contact must be almost daily. It must certainly 
and at the least be weekly for a time. Remember, 
the map and register are indispensable. They 
are the plan and outline of the desert that is to 
become in the worker’s hands the garden of God, 
and the people there are to become trees of His 
planting, whereby He shall be glorified. The 
Christian worker must remember that the provi- 
dence and Spirit of God are busy at work all the time 
with his field, whether he is conscious of it or not. 
Distress, disappointment, sickness, loss,’ suffering, 
death, are all busy at work ploughing up the field. 
Rach and all of these will create for him what he 
desires—opportunity. He must make the most of 
it for his one purpose.’ It was a favourite proverb 
of his—I think a Highland proverb, for he abounded 
in these: ‘‘ Better to plough a small field than 
scratch a whole acre,” and the prose of that poetry 
was just the territorial system laboriously worked, 
register and note-book in hand. Some depressing 
discoveries were sometimes made. A certain group 
of buildings was attacked, containing ninety 
Protestant families ; of these, two souls were found 
to be connected with any church or mission. But 
cheering discoveries were made too, diamonds in 
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the mine, God’s hidden saints and men’s unnoticed 
and undreamt-of heroisms. And in any case the 
work was essential to an intelligent grasp of the 
situation and to the planning of lines of service 
that should correspond with the needs of the people. 

In some of these foundation principles of his 
work there is a very close resemblance between 
Mr. Ross and another man who in the same genera- 
tion did a great work for God and for the poor. 
I mean Father Dolling. The two men were poles 
asunder in many things. Physically and ecclesi- 
astically they were as unlike as two men could be, 
and on such matters as theatre-going and dancing 
they could never have understood one another. 
Yet there were some striking resemblances in 
character. They were alike in their great love for 
the souls of men, and especially for the poor and 
needy. They were alike in their mingling of shrewd- 
ness and compassion, the union of a touch of 
St. Francis with a suggestion of Sherlock Holmes.‘ 
They were alike in their sublime faith in the slum- 
bering possibilities even of the most abject and 
degraded. But my present purpose is to point out 
their resemblance in two at least of the great prin- 
ciples that underlay their work, the principle that 
the Church herself must take the lead in the redemp- 
tion of society and allow no man to do her work 

1 [ borrow this figure from the Life of Father Dolling. 
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for her, and the principle that the Gospel of Christ 
has in it a wonderful power of temporal as well as 
of spiritual regeneration. “‘ Without the Church,” 
Dolling said, ‘“‘ men cannot be perfected.” “ There 
can be no possible substitute,’ Ross said, ‘“‘ for the 
Church of Christ.”” Dolling’s biographer speaks of 
the depth of his faith in Christ’s Gospel as the 
sufficient solution of the social problem ; and Ross 
said this: “There can be no possible substitute 
for Jesus Christ and His Gospel: that is the founda- 
tion-stone of our whole social fabric—the seed of 
our whole spiritual and social and political harvest.” 
They were both men who knew the diseases of the 
body politic by close and continued contact ; they 
both tested their theories by long and constant 
experiment. And their combined verdict is worthy 
of all consideration. 

I do not think that Mr. Ross ever regretted that 
his lot was cast among the poorest of the poor. 
He loved them and gave himself to them and for 
them, and he got in return their love and loyalty 
and gratitude. They came from the first. Writing 
in a private journal his hopes and fears about the 
debt which burdened the church buildings at the 
beginning of his ministry, he said: “This debt 
is a grievous burden, and doubtless prevents many 
thoughtful people from casting in their lot with 
us. But the thoughtless poor have come. They 
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know they cannot remove the stone and they 
don’t try. They enjoy the Gospel and grow in grace, 
and this heavy burden sits lightly on those who 
feel no responsibility because of their poverty.” 
This entry of a few months later is also suggestive ; 
it refers to a Communion Sunday: “Many com- 
municants not able to be out to-day through illness 
and lack of clothing.” Yet he not only gave to 
these poor people himself and all that he had to 
give, he also taught them to give for the support of 
theirown church and for the evangelization of their 
own district and for the Kingdom of God in other 
lands. This also was a foundation principle, to be 
illustrated in some of its applications a little further 
on. He believed that, even in spiritual things, the 
poor ought not to be pauperized, but could contribute, 
and ought to contribute, a little, however little, to 
the support of the work of God amongst them. 
Here also Robert Dolling and he were at one. There 
is an incident in Dolling’s life which I could easily 
have credited if any one “had told it me regarding 
my father. Dolling had asked a soldier for a bit 
of his note-paper, and some one had said: “ Oh, 
can he afford it? I have some in my writing- 
case.” Dolling answered: “It is good for him to 
give it, and I know he likes to do it.” Mr. Ross 
could have said that about the givings of his poorer 
members at Cowcaddens. He would have no seat- 
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rents, lest a fixed charge should do anything to 
keep God’s poorer children out of their Father’s 
house. But he had a quarterly seat-offering by 
envelope, so that even the poorest might feel that 
they were expected to do a little for their Master’s 
cause, and might do it freely and easily, according 
to their resources and circumstances. “A great 
part of the expenses should be provided by those 
for whose benefit the work is carried on and who are 
day by day reaping spiritual good from the work.” 

In this and in many another way, his faith in the 
poor and his fondness for them were more than 
justified. And as the years rolled on, his oppor- 
tunities of serving them grew dearer and dearer to 
him. Once, comparatively late in his ministry, 
when there was a talk of other work for him, he 
wrote to a friend about one of his difficulties in 
thinking of a change which in itself was attractive 
enough: “‘ What is to become of these poor people 
in Cowcaddens, for whose soul no man cares? On 
Monday night we had eight cases to deal with. 
I had to leave these persons with a worker and 
go and see a man who had fallen from a telephone 
pole and was badly injured. Next morning I 
said: ‘What about those people last night?’ 
The worker’s answer was very graphic: ‘There 
wisna as much hale wood as would hold a nail.’ 
In the language of the common people, they were 
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all past redemption. They are but a sample of 
the mass round about us. The devil is near about 
done with them, as he has no means of support for 
them, and he sees fit to throw them on the Church 
of God till they are sufficiently recovered to be of 
use to him again. The world does not want them. 
The world wants more respectable people, who can 
at least enjoy its pleasures and serve it in some 
form, but these are of no value now. The Church 
generally doesn’t want them. It has no place for 
them. There are no seats. There is no society. 
Even if they enter, both the atmosphere and aspect 
of things in any ordinary church say to them, 
Your absence is good company. And so they are 
passed on or thrown off to such society as their 
own companions and the public house may offer 
them again to relieve their isolation. I ask my- 
self again and again, Who is to care for them ? 
We have a place for them. We try our best to 
keep them in hand, when they fall again and again. 
We love them and endeavour to serve them for 
His sake. The possibility of other work does not 
relieve me from the feeling of attachment and 
interest for the waifs of our city life, whose souls 
are just as valuable in the sight of God as the 
souls of all the crowned heads of Europe.” This 
was his chosen field of service. He said to a friend 
that he had laid aside the methods which appealed 
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to the cultured few. God had other gardens with 
many hands to tend them, well-trimmed and rich 
in fair and fragrant flowers. But there was room 
and reward for a worker who gave himself to tending 
and gathering blossoms that were not so much 
sought after. 


For by the ruin’s edge 

And on the crater’s ledge, 

And by the glacier underneath the snow, 
Upon the dreary hill, 

On cottage window-sill, 

Are other flowers, unsought, unsung that be, 
Yet fair enough, my Lord, for Thee and me. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE COWCADDENS MINISTRY: THE EARLIER 
YEARS 


A Christian preacher ought to preach Christ alone, and 
all things in Him and by Him. If he find a dearth 
in this, if it seem to him a circumscription, he does 
not know Christ, as the pleroma, the fullness. . . . 
To the Christian preacher Christ should be in all 
things jand all things in Christ ; he should abjure 
every argument that is not a link in the chain of 
which Christ is the staple and staple ring. 

CoLERIDGE, Notes on English Divines. 


Gop gave striking success from the beginning. I 
do not want to lay too much stress on numbers, 
yet numbers do mean something if one can regard 
them with imagination and insight, if one can 
remember that each unit means a soul to some extent 
at least handled, dealt with, and influenced. Dur- 
ing the first year, about 450 were added to church 
membership. Of these, of course, a very large 
proportion, and this continued throughout, were the 
direct fruit of the evangelistic work that had been 
and was being carried on, at first by Major 
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Evangelistic Association, and then by Mr. Ross 
himself, with the continued help of the old workers 
and some new ones. Mr. Ross said that about 
300 of the 450 came in this way into church con- 
nection. The additions in nineteen months num- 
bered over 640, in twenty-two months 680, in 
two years 710, in twenty-six months, 777. Up 
to December 1886, a little over three years 
from Mr. Ross’s settlement, 1,040 had become 
members, 281 of them during the third year. In 
four years over 1,200 had been received, in five and 
a half years nearly 1,500, and in eleven years over 
3,000, while it was estimated that in the same period 
about 24,000 had been conversed with in the various 
after-meetings. Of course this increase in the 
Church was not all directly from the evangelistic 
side of the work ; the Bible Class and the Christian 
households of the congregation contributed their 
share, and many were drawn from other districts 
of the city by Mr. Ross’s preaching power, by his 
personal magnetism, and by his whole-souled 
enthusiasm for the Temperance cause. But prob- 
ably the proportion given above with reference 
to the first year’s work would roughly hold through- 
out. The figures are interesting, as showing that 
the plans for a perpetual revival were not laid 
altogether in vain : God gave His servants according 
unto their faith. On the other side must be set 
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down the steady and enormous drain caused by 
the shifting character of the population: people 
changed their abodes frequently and suddenly, 
with a change in their employment, and sometimes 
they forgot to inform the church of their change 
of address. So the keeping of the Communion Roll 
was no easy matter. Mr. Ross calculated that 
the drain upon it during the first five years averaged 
120 a year. And to-day the sons and daughters 
of Cowcaddens, as indeed of every large working- 
~ class congregation in a great city, are scattered 
over the whole world. The call was signed by 206 
members in 1883. In 1886 the membership was 
over 800, and a year or two later about 1,100. 

I have mentioned those who were drawn by 
Mr. Ross’s preaching ; and perhaps here, when we 
are looking at the beginnings of his famous ministry 
in Cowcaddens, may be the best opportunity to 
say something about him as a preacher. In this 
he was very unequal; sometimes he was most 
inspiring, both in thought and utterance, but some- 
times his preaching suffered from pressure of work 
and lack of adequate preparation. Many of his 
friends felt that, in the multiplicity of his labours, 
he never quite did justice to himself as a preacher. 
My own impression is that if he had but taken 
time to develop his powers he would have been 
one of the greatest preachers of his generation. 
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There was Celtic fire. There was poetry and im- 
agination. There was a very unusual power of 
easy and fluent speech. There was a wide know- 
ledge of nature and of books, and a wider know- 
ledge of men. There was a freshness of outlook 
and an individuality of standpoint which made him 
handle no subject exactly as anybody else would 
handle it. There was sometimes an almost over- 
powering rush of emotion, which melted both the 
preacher and his hearers. If only he had had time 
or somehow had made time, to develop his powers! 
He himself felt this sometimes very keenly. He 
felt it both early and late in his ministry. In 1870 
he wrote in his journal: “‘ Preached on Isaiah 53. 11. 
Not thoroughly prepared for extempore address 
on so great a subject. Did not realize much of 
His gracious presence. Dwelt too long on first head. 
My wife thinks as I do, and kindly tells me so. 
Help me, O Lord, to redeem the time, that I dis- 
honour Thee not!” And after he came to Cow- 
caddens there are jottings such as this: ‘‘ There 
was a defect of some kind, probably a lack of defi- 
nite presentation of Christ himself in all His fulness, 
and too much time spent on description and details. 
May the Lord pardon this! Lord, withhold not 
the blessing for my sake!” But when he had 
time for thought, arrangement, and revision, his 
preaching was to many most impressive, awakening, 
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and illuminating, and it was a work that he loved. 
He used to delight, on one of his long holidays, 
especially on a sea voyage, to plan out a course of 
sermons which would be of use to him in coming 
weeks of bustle and strain. And these sermons, 
turned over at leisure in his mind, perhaps for 
weeks before being preached, and steeped for those 
weeks in his observation and experience, were 
always among his best. And later, when he was a 
great deal engaged in Mission and Conference work, 
he was able by frequent repetition, to work up 
his sermon-subjects to a very lofty level of power 
and interest. He himself said that there were 
two epochs in his preaching—the break coming 
somewhere about 1877 or 1878. Prior to that 
he thought he had been too subjective, leading 
his hearers too exclusively into the facts and feel- 
ings of their own inner experience. When he saw 
this clearly—and he said he wished he had 
seen it sooner—he set himself to lay a more firm 
and definite dogmatic basis, and to lead his hearers 
to look away from themselves to the great truths 
and facts of the Christian faith, and most of all 
to the personal Christ. I think he would have 
attributed a considerable part of his later success 
and influence to this change. He preached, with 
much delight, a sermon on the Revisers’ rendering of 
1 John v. 10: He that believeth on the Son of God 
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hath the witness in Him, not as in the old version, 
wm himself. He spoke of persons who looked too 
exclusively for evidences in themselves, and were 
mistaken. Those to whom the Master said, J never 
knew you, were mistaken. So was the man without 
the wedding-garment. So also were the foolish 
virgins and those who said, When saw we Thee an 
hungered, and did not minister unto Thee? Jesus 
was the true Judge of character, and saw in the 
weakest believer what some people could not see 
even in the saint. A mere passer-by would have 
said that Peter was a failure, but it was to that 
same Peter that He said, Feed My lambs ; feed My 
sheep. “ How sad is their state who may have 
the praise of men or false comfort from their own 
hearts, but who have not the smile of Christ! Paul 
was right when he said, J know WHOM I have 
believed.” The note of these words was a very 
characteristic one, at least after the change above 
described. He would have men look—he tried ever 
to look himself—away from self to Jesus, the author 
and perfecter of faith. 

Sometimes his handling of a theme was lacking 
in clearness and conciseness : the cumbrous methods 
of an older school occasionally fettered even so 
modern a spirit as his. But sometimes also he was 
clear and clean and fresh in his points and divisions. 
There was, for example, one memorable sermon on 
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2 Tim. iii. 7: Ever learning, and never able to 
come to the knowledge of the truth. He spoke of 
four classes: 1. Those who never learn and never 
know. 2. Those who are ever learning, yet never 
know, the border-land people, undecided and uncom- 
mitted. 3. Those who are ever learning and ever 
knowing. 4. Those who not only learn and know, 
but also enjoy. But two things especially helped 
to give power to his preaching on its more external 
and more easily definable side. One was his facility 
and aptness of illustration. He always loved the 
pictorial method of speech. This often came out 
even in private conversation. “Your greatest 
temptation, conquered, will afterwards be wings 
for you to fly with.” “Some folks cut long thongs 
out of other people’s leather,” a reference to some- 
one who had taken a mean advantage of a friend. 
Perhaps the Celtic side of his nature revealed itself 
in this. He had a quick eye for the symbolism 
of nature, and for the analogies between the natural 
and the spiritual worlds. He had also, through all 
his life, a keen interest in scientific facts and prob- 
lems, and turned these to account in his preaching ; 
he usually took in some scientific paper, not only 
for its intrinsic interest, but also for its homiletic 
uses; and he made time to read this, even in days 
when most of his other reading had to be remorse- 
lessly cut. Another secret of his power was his 
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definiteness of appeal. He had the power of 
personal appeal as few preachers have it, a power 
of appeal with a winning and wooing note in it 
which found out and arrested those whom any 
thing sterner or more general would have left un- 
moved. He used to caution younger ministers 
against failure through lack of definiteness: some 
sermons were polished, he thought, until no point 
and no bite was left. Some kinds of preaching, he 
said, were like the shooting of a Kilmarnock volun- 
teer who had six targets before him and missed 
“the hale raw.” He himself knew how to be 
definite, so speaking that no one could evade the 
loving appeal, the pointed questioning. And to 
him the great purpose of an after-meeting was 
to make still more personal and definite the message 
of God to individual hearts. One finds him, for 
example, closing an address to young people on 
the words, Yield yourselves unto God, with the four 
following questions, which he asked all present to 
answer, if audibly, then so much the better : “ (1)Have | 
you been led through grace to accept the Lord 
Jesus Christ as your personal Saviour? (2) Do 
you desire that the rest of your life may be spent 
in His service and for His glory? (3) Will you 
promise to study His word, that you may know 
His will in relation to your life and work? (4) Do 
you accept of the Holy Ghost as the Spirit of power, 
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to enable you to live a holy life, and yield a fruit- 
ful service unto God?” Many would not have 
taken questions and appeals so pointed from the 
average preacher, but people did take them from him, 
and did answer them to him and to God. Per- 
haps one of the reasons was, that he was definite 
with himself before he was definite with others, 
as definite with himself as he was with others. 
His fragmentary diaries and journals contain 
records of self-questioning and self-dedication, too 
secret and too sacred for publication, questionings 
as to his own faith, rebukes of himself for his own 
failures in prayer and in service, dedication of 
himself for specific ends and purposes. This gave a 
note of sincerity to his definiteness with others: he 
had a right to speak. 

His theological position was strongly evan- 
gelical. To him the Atonement was absolutely 
central and dominating: Christ, the substitute 
and surety of sinful men, won and held his own 
heart, and won and held other hearts through 
his glowing words. He usually closed the prayer 
of invocation at the beginning of the morning 
service at Cowcaddens, with the words: “‘ May 
person and service be under the protection of the 
precious Blood!” Though often repeated, the words 
were never formal to him; to him they covered 
a reality, and were very full of meaning ; the infi- 

10 
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nite worthiness hung like a glory over our unworthi- 
ness and imperfection, not to condemn, but to shield 
and bless. Next tothe Atonement, his central 
doctrine was that of the Holy Spirit. His position, 
roughly speaking, was that of the Keswick School. 
His relation to the whole ‘“‘ Higher Life ’’ movement 
might be summed up in a sentence of his own, 
‘* We ought to be the very best that God can make 
us.”” He believed the capabilities of human nature, 
even here and now, under the control. of the Divine 
Spirit, were almost limitless. Yet there was no 
place for pride or self-satisfaction: the ideal was 
even more limitless still. In later years he went 
very often to the Keswick Convention, and organ- 
ized parties of students and others to go, and he 
frequently spoke at the Bridge of Allan and other 
Conventions arranged on Keswick lines. But Kes- 
wick ‘was not the revelation to him which it has 
been to so many; he had thought it all out for 
himself before he went to Keswick at all, and went 
as a sympathizer rather than as an inquirer and 
pupil. He wished he had thought the matter out, 
and acted upon it, earlier in his ministry ; he felt 
that his earliest years in the ministry would have 
been very much more fruitful if he had given the 
Divine Spirit His due place and recognition. ‘“‘ What 
might these twenty-six years have been,” he wrote 
on the twenty-sixth anniversary of his ordination, 
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“* had they all been in the power of the Holy Ghost ! ” 
Writing to a friend who sent him Dr. Whyte’s 
book on Paul, he referred with warm appreciation 
to the last chapter, which deals with Walter Mar- 
shall on Sanctification ; and he added: “I wish I 
had known the truth of it when I started my Chris- 
tian life.’ He felt that the ordinary thought and 
practice of the Church did not give the doctrine of 
the Spirit the prominence it ought to have: God 
was robbed of His due thereby, and the Church of 
a large measure of her strength and fruitfulness. 
““When wilt Thou arouse Thy Church,” he wrote 
“from her Laodicean condition until she become hot, 
active, aggressive for Thee? The idol of learning 
seems to have usurped the place of Thy Holy Spirit. 
Not that I would despise learning or an educated 
ministry, but no one should do despite to the 
Spirit of Grace. To despise the Holy Ghost, or to 
substitute learning for His operation, is worse 
than to despise learning. To have both—fuel and 
fire—on the altar, will make the sacrifice complete. 
O God, anoint the Gospel ministry of every shade 
and degree!” ‘The greatest difference,” he said 
in conversation, ‘‘ that can mark off one man from 
another, or distinguish the same man at different 
times, is the degree and continuance of His com- 
munication with the Holy Spirit.” Mr. Ross never 
gave as much prominence as many of his evangelical 
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contemporaries gave to the doctrine of the Second 
Advent. I do not think it gripped his heart and 
mind as the doctrine of the Holy Spirit did. Indeed, 
he said that he thought a good many people ap- 
plied to the Last Advent texts and passages, e.g. 
Behold I come quickly, which really referred to 
the coming of the Holy Spirit. He was too sane 
to be led into any of the theories or forecasts beloved 
by certain schools of so-called ‘“‘ students of pro- 
phecy.” He used to say, in mingled jest and earnest, 
that he was glad to hear the Millennium was com- 
ing; they would be glad of it in Cowcaddens. He 
did not take a prominent part in controversies on 
the Higher Criticism and the “ Down Grade,” 
though his sympathies were with the conservative 
side, and he was not without anxiety as to the practi- 
cal issues of the critical movement. I think he 
felt that it mattered little if it left untouched the 
reality of revelation and the glory of Christ, but 
that it mattered infinitely if it touched these things, 
or even if it unintentionally led men away from 
these things. He read with interest and approval 
books such as Dr. Whitelaw’s on the Higher Criti- 
cism and Moller’s Are the Critics Right? But 
to him the chief defence against all danger was 
not argument on one side or on the other, but a 
wave of blessing which should sweep men back 
to the eternal verities and destroy everything 
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which had obscured the proportions of truth. 
I cannot sufficiently praise the sanity and the 
tolerance which enabled him, while holding tena- 
ciously to the older views himself, to bear with 
younger men who differed from him, and to help 
them in their difficulties by distinguishing between 
the essential and the non-essential. 

His denominational position was as clear and 
strong as his doctrinal. He was a convinced and 
enthusiastic Presbyterian. He felt that there was 
no system like it for effectiveness, if it were only 
worked ; that it was not always worked to its 
full power was the fault of the workers, not of the 
system. He had a strong dislike of episcopacy, 
both of its government and of its ritual. Though 
he often worshipped in Anglican churches when on 
holiday, he was never quite at ease in the service, 
and he dreaded any approach to such modes of 
worship on the part of churches which had been 
accustomed to a simpler order. ‘Plough up 
Scotland,” he prayed, in one of his written collo- 
quies with God, “so that the episcopalianizing 
crust that is forming on the surface may be broken 
up and removed, and the real, living, awakened 
heart of the nation shall glorify Thee!” He had 
also fairly strong views on the Baptism controversy, 
and thought there was not a vestige of evidence 
inside the Bible in favour of immersion. He spe- 
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cially disliked the parasitic Baptist, a type by no 
means rare, who, instead of going out after the lost 
and the lapsed for himself, hangs on the outskirts 
of good work that others are doing, with a view to 
imbuing the converts with his own tenets. “The 
breaches made in our Presbyterianism by Baptists 
and Brethren,” he wrote, ‘‘ are so numerous that I 
am often filled with deep concern. Many of our 
best people are drawn away without one tittle of 
Scripture evidence, except such as is wrested on 
the subject.””> One evening Mr. Ross discovered a 
propagandist, I think of some Plymouthist com- ~ 
munity, occupying a back seat at a meeting in the 
Cowcaddens hall, and quietly slipping tracts into the 
laps and hands of people round him. Mr. Ross took 
him by the collar of his coat and ran him up the 
stair and out into the street, and left him there to 
discover a field of missionary operations for him- 
self. It was about the only violent thing I ever 
heard of my father doing. 

But the centre of all his preaching and teaching 
was Jesus Christ, and especially Christ crucified. 
He was never very far away from the thought of 
the exceeding wonder of Christ’s love ; sometimes, 
especially on Communion Sundays, it almost seemed 
to overpower him; he was hidden in the cleft 
of the rock and saw the glory pass by, and it was 
too much for mortal man to bear. When this 
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was so real to himself, one is not surprised that 
he was able so often to make it real to others. 
Conviction awakened conviction, and the uplifted 
Cross won hearts that no other magic would have 
touched. This passion of his heart revealed itself 
constantly, in his letters, in his conversation. 
“ Get right with Jesus,” he would say, ‘‘ and every- 
thing will fall into its proper place.” Writing of 
the disciples who strewed their garments in the 
way of Jesus, he said: “In some respects it 
was a small thing; in others it was very great. 
It indicated the feelings of the heart that Jesus 
Christ must be supreme. In the same way, opin- 
ions and views which we have formed, habits which 
have become dear to us—almost part of ourselves, 
thoughts into which we have rolled ourselves as 
into a garment—all this in the hour of His triumph 
we will cast beneath His feet, and let Him ride 
over them triumphant, that He may occupy the 
throne.” Writing to a friend who was passing 
through trial, he said: “The discipline of life is 
simply a means in God’s hands for our drawing 
more largely upon the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. I am beginning to see more clearly that 
without this discipline we should be proud and 
lifted up, but it brings us to the one blessed spot, 
His feet, and there He will make all grace to 
abound,” On one of his journeys he made the 
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acquaintance of a poetess and her husband. He 
wrote in his diary: ‘“‘I wish I could supply what 
is lacking in their faith. I have read nearly the 
entire volume of poems, the loan of which is given 
me by her husband, and there are some very fine 
pieces; but the Chiefest among ten thousand finds 
but little place. Even a grave has attractionsif He 
be there, but a palace is poor without Him.” Paul 
was one of his heroes and ideals, and on one occasion 
he was delivering a course of lectures, or addresses, 
on Paul. But he stopped the course suddenly, 
because he felt himself so carried away by enthusiasm 
that he feared he should put Paul into the place of 
Christ. One of his sayings was that “in every- 
thing we do and say, we have Christ’s honour in 
our keeping.” There certainly have not been 
many servants of that Master more jealous of His 
honour or more zealous in His praise. 

The Sunday services were forenoon and _ after- 
noon, as was and is usual in working-class Glasgow. - 
Of these services, the afternoon was the larger, and 
was the chief congregational service of the day. 
The morning service soon took a special form, which 
will shortly be described. In some respects, however, 
the climax of the day came in the evening evan- 
gelistic service. This was widely advertised; the 
big bills were to be seen all over the city. The 
office-bearers sometimes objected to the cost of this, 
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but Mr. Ross stuck to his point and to his custom. 
The service was further advertised so far as the 
streaming crowds of the Cowcaddens were con- 
cerned, by a big and hearty open-air service, lasting 
about three-quarters of an hour. The meeting 
in the church was short, lasting usually not much 
over an hour: if any speaker rambled on past 
eight o’clock he was usually brought to his senses 
by the departure of at least a portion of his congre- 
gation. The hour was well diversified with song. 
Mr. Ross disliked anthems with his whole heart, and 
organ. voluntaries he could not endure; but he 
loved a hearty hymn, with a message in it, sung 
by a well-trained choir to a listening congregation. 
Two choirs helped to put this brightening touch 
into the Sunday evening meeting. One was of male 
voices, connected with the “ Mizpah Band,” a 
well-known Glasgow organization, meant to unite in 
fellowship and effort working men who had taken 
a definitely Christian stand, many of them re- 
claimed from drunkenness. A _ section of the 
organization was formed at Cowcaddens and all 
along has rendered yeoman service to the work, 
especially on Saturday and Sunday evenings. 
The other choir was of mixed voices, some of them 
members of the congregational choir which had 
led the singing during the day, and some workers 
from other churches who came in the evening to 
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help. Mr. Ross, of course, could not have carried 
on this evening service without outside help for 
the speaking, though.often, too often, he took it 
himself after the more congregational labours of 
the day. But asa rule, the speaker was some well- 
known minister or layman from any section of the 
Christian church. The fact that, in the earlier 
years of the Cowcaddens ministry, comparatively 
few of the churches had evening service made it 
possible for such help to be given very freely. Men 
like Dr. Marshall Lang and Dr. James Paton of 
the Established Church, and Dr. Bonar and Dr. 
Ross Taylor of the Free Church, men from other 
denominations like Dr. Fergus Ferguson, and Mr. 
George Gladstone, laymen like Mr. W. A. Campbell 
and Mr. J. W. Arthur, helped,—and many others, 
some of them coming again and again. At Com- 
munion time Mr. Ross always planned the best help 
he could possibly get, sometimes bringing it from 
far; and the people of Cowcaddens became ex- 
perienced sermon-tasters. One remembers Princi- 
pal Rainy, Principal Brown, Professor Watts of 
Belfast (demolishing all the heresies!) and others 
too numerous to mention. Two Welshmen came 
almost annually. They were among Mr. Ross’s 
most intimate personal friends, and the people wel- 
comed them both for his sake and for their own. 
One was Thomas Evans, of Victoria Park Congrega- 
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tional Church in London, later of East Cliff, Bourne- 
mouth, and now with God; the other John Pugh, 
still alive and at the head of the great Forward 
Movement of the Calvinistic Methodist Church of 
Wales. In the earlier years of the Cowcaddens 
work the Sunday evening service was a fine sight— 
the church crowded long before the time, people 
coming early to get seats, and late-comers perhaps 
having to content themselves with a place in one 
of the gallery passages; the galleries thronged 
largely with young people, and the singing going 
with a sounding swing that still lives in the memory. 
In later years the novelty of such a service had to 
some extent worn off, and there was much more 
competition from other churches, so that this ser- 
vice fell off somewhat in numbers. But its magni- 
tude for years was one of the things which made 
Mr. Ross thank God for the faith and foresight of 
his predecessor in building so roomy a church, 


CHAPTER VIII : 


THE COWCADDENS MINISTRY: THE BARLIER 
YEARS (Continued). 


Mr. Colden’s letter was the last ; and among the last words 
of that part of it, were these following, viz., ‘‘ Let 
respect to duty and the salvation of perishing souls 
sway you.” That word “ perishing souls,” nailed my 
heart, and it burst out and answered, ‘‘ Then let me 
be a fool for perishing souls !’’ And now for perishing 
souls I dare not but try that work, come of me what will. 
Sense of duty has now the heels of my inclination. 

The Memoirs of Thomas Boston. 


In attempting to describe the various forms of 
work which sprang up round the central work 
of the Sunday services, perhaps the best and sim- 
plest way will be to move through a Cowcaddens 
week. We shall not go to all the meetings—a task 
impossible to mortal man! But we shall see some 
of the things that are to be seen, and pause where 
necessary for note and comment. If we wish 
to do the thing thoroughly, we can have a lodging 
opposite the Church for threepence a night, and so 
be comfortable and close at hand! The specimen 
week through which we make our pilgrimage is from 


a period after the work had time to grow somewhat : 
156 
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earlier or later dates might show some minor differ- 
ences, both in bulk of work and in order of arrange- 
ment. 

To begin, then, with Sunday morning: the first 
item for the day was the Fellowship Association 
for Young Men and Women, conducted chiefly 
by themselves, though a few of our seniors some- 
times looked in upon us, to keep us right in matters 
of doctrine! Meetings of this kind are so well 
known, to Scottish readers at all events, that this 
one needs no description, and no comment save 
a word of gratitude for the part it played in devel- 
oping character and teaching timid beginners to 
gain confidence in prayer and in exhortation. The 
morning service followed immediately, and an 
observer at the door of the church might have 
noticed two streams flowing towards the church, 
but keeping separate even when they reached it— 
adults coming to the main door of the church, and 
juveniles to a side door which led into the “ Kerr 
Hall,” one of the subterranean spaces. The same 
observer would notice, as he entered the church, 
that in the centre area a large section was appar- 
ently forbidden to the general congregation. Some- 
times a strange preacher entering the pulpit was 
not a little surprised to find a wilderness in front 
of him, with the tribes of Israel grouped round it 
at a respectful distance from the pulpit. The 
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empty pews were labelled in large letters, ‘‘ Children 
” and the explanation came when the service 
had proceeded in the ordinary way as far as, say, 
the second or third hymn. During one of these 
acts of praise the doors suddenly opened and the 
children came trooping in, boys on one side, girls 
on the other, and filled up the vacant space in the 
front of the church. In the Kerr Hall the attend- 
ances had been marked and the lesson explained 
and rehearsed ; and when they came into the church, 
the next item in the service was the recitation of 
the text for the day by a selected number of the 
boys and girls called on by name from the pulpit. 
This was followed by the address to children, though 
for a considerable time Mr. Ross took the children’s 
text, in the International lesson, for the theme 
of his forenoon sermon, and then one sermon did 
both for old and young. This Sunday morning 
gathering of young folks was known as the “‘ Child- 
ren’s Church Society.” It grew out of a very 
successful Mission to young people, conducted by 
' Mr. Payson Hammond, soon after Mr. Ross went 
to Cowcaddens. He devised it as a means of nur- 
turing the Christian life of the children, and of 
linking that life to its true home, the house of God. 
It was also an attempt to accomplish inside the 
Church such work as the Glasgow Foundry Boys’ 
Society was doing outside the Church: in this 


only, 
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as in other regions, Mr. Ross felt that the Church 
ought to be doing her own work. And it was 
successful in bringing a large body of children 
regularly to church every Sunday morning. Com- 
munion Sunday was the only exception; then the 
children’s meeting was continued downstairs. The 
arrangement was criticized for various reasons. 
The grouping of the children in the body of the 
Church was objected to by some, on the ground 
that families ought to sit together; this was 
answered by the fact that many of the parents 
of these children were notin church at the forenoon 
service, and also by the fact that any disadvantage 
was more than counterbalanced by the possibility 
of getting the attendance marked and by the im- 
pulse thus given to regularity. Some also felt 
that the part taken by the children in the service 
was, as one visitor expressed it, a break in the 
traditions of catholic worship, and perhaps did 
not always conduce to reverence and dignity. 
The traditions of catholic worship meant very 
little at Cowcaddens, if good could be done by break- 
ing them, and Mr. Ross loved to hear the children 
say their text in the House of God more than the 
most ardent music-lover rejoices in the singing of a 
cathedral choir. And if little people sometimes 
stumbled over a long word and the congregation 
smiled, he would have said that God was well 
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pleased with their simple testimony, and that the 
gain was great in teaching the children that the 
House of God was for them, ‘and that they were 
welcomed and recognized, not merely tolerated, 
within its walls. 

After the morning service there was a meeting 
of tract-distributors to pray over their work and 
to receive their stock of tracts. These were 
scattered over the district between the morning 
and afternoon services. A light lunch was pro- 
vided in one of the halls for the visitors and for 
any friends who, owing to distance or frailty, found 
it difficult to go home between services. This 
was often followed by hymn-singing until the big 
bell began to gather the congregation for the second 
service at two o’clock. While this service was 
going on in the church the downstairs premises 
were by no means unoccupied. At two o’clock 
a band of singers went out to march through the 
surrounding streets and lanes, and gather into a 
Mission meeting at half-past two those who had 
no clothes to come to church; this meeting was 
always meant to be a stepping-stone to the Church, 
and was so to many lives. In another hall there 
was also a meeting for the poorer and more ragged 
children gathered in off the streets. For a long 
time there was carried on at the same hour as the 
morning service an Open-air Mission on the New 
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City Road show-ground, within earshot of passing 
and careless multitudes. That open space, at 
one time a splendid field for holy war, is available 
no longer, being covered by a large place of enter- 
tainment. 

At half-past five came the Sabbath school. Mr. 
Ross always felt that this was an unhappy hour 
for so important an institution. The children 
were apt to be tired and sleepy, and he would have 
welcomed a transference to an earlier hour in the 
day. But the other arrangements of the day did 
not admit of this, and half-past five it remained. 
In another way also the Sunday School work was 
hampered,—by the lack of adequate accommodation. 
The largest of the halls was under the church, and 
needed in the brightest weather to be artificially 
lighted. And days came when the Bible Class, . 
which met at the same hour, grew so large that 
the big hall had to be given up to them, and 
the School had to be divided in the two smaller 
halls. It was one of Mr. Ross’s unrealized ideals 
to see a large hall built in connection with Cow- 
caddens work and close to the church, for work 
among the children ; he would have modelled it 
on the lines of some of the big American Sunday 
School halls, with every possible convenience and 
comfort. He felt that nothing less than that 


would have been worthy of the importance of the 
II 
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work, and that Mr. Cairns, who was from the be- 
ginning of Mr. Ross’s ministry, and still is, at the 
head of the Sunday School work in Cowcaddens, 
deserved the very best that could be given to him 
and his loyal helpers. At the same hour the Bible 
Class met. Mr. Ross took this only occasionally. 
For a large part of his ministry he was singularly 
fortunate in his missionary assistant, Mr. Alexander 
Fraser, lovingly dubbed by all the Cowcaddens 
people ‘“‘ Alec Fraser,” and now a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in Manitoba. He had an 
unusual gift for gathering and holding young men 
and women, and Mr. Ross, seeing this, left the con- 
duct of the class largely in his hands. It grew 
by leaps and bounds, and for a long period had 
a membership of over 400. It was constantly 
giving new members to the Church: in one year it 
gave thirty-five members to Cowcaddens, and 
twenty-five to other churches, and it carried on 
missionary and other activities of its own which 
made it a kind of congregation within the congre- 
gation. When “Alec Fraser” crossed the sea, 
many felt that a bit of Cowcaddens and a bit of 
themselves had gone away with him. 

The first item on Monday was the Medical Mission 
at three o’clock. This was also held on Wednesdays 
and Fridays. Mr. Ross was not long at work in 
Cowcaddens before the need of something of the 
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kind was forced upon him, by the destitution he 
saw in so many directions and the suffering caused 
by that destitution in homes where there was illness. 
At first he hoped to get some University Professor 
to take up the matter and work a dispensary with 
the help of his students. That proved impracticable. 
But quickly, and, as Mr. Ross believed, in direct 
answer to prayer, a generous offer came from Dr. 
Muir Smith to do the work if the Church would pro- 
vide the accommodation. From 1884 until now 
Dr. Muir Smith has been carrying on that work 
without fee or reward, giving generously of his 
means as well as of his time and strength; and a 
steady stream of the very poorest of the poor has 
been pouring through the Medical Mission, getting 
first a short service for the good of their souls and 
then the treatment for the good of their bodies, 
treatment which sometimes, in the kindly hands 
of Dr. Smith and his helpers, has had to be more 
nourishing than medicinal. In ten years about 
40,000 people were so helped. For some time Dr. 
Smith added to his dispensary work a training 
class for medical and other missionaries, and High- 
land students and others temporarily in Glasgow 
have received from him great help for their future 
work. No more Christ-like bit of work was ever 
done, and it has been done in the quietest possible 
way. 
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The Monday evening evangelistic meeting was 
usually of special interest from the soul-winner’s 
standpoint. It was not the largest meeting of the 
week, but it was usually the most ragged, and the 
most fruitful in results! Mr. Ross used to say that 
the Sunday headache which followed the Saturday 
night debauch was an evangelizing agency; cer- 
tainly some whip used to crack on Mondays that 
drove the outcasts in. They wanted at least to 
take the Temperance pledge, and this was always 
made the occasion of a personal talk about things 
even higher and more important than that. Few 
more pathetic sights could be seen than a row of 
Cowcaddens waifs and: strays, ragged men, bonnet- 
less and barefooted women, robbed by their sin 
of every shadow and remnant of respectability, 
standing with uplifted right hand, solemnly re- 
peating after Mr. Ross or one of his helpers the 
vow of renunciation: “‘I promise by the help of 
God to abstain from all intoxicating liquors as 
beverages.” It was the act of souls who felt them- 
selves almost at drowning point, clutching at this 
as a straw that might possibly save them. Some 
of them had clutched at the same straw time and 
again before and had sunk again in the whirling 
waters of temptation; but the foundations of 
the Cowcaddens work were laid in a Gospel of 
hope, and time after time it was proved that there 
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were possibilities of deliverance at the heart of 
dreary destruction. 

In all this nightly evangelistic work, and especially 
in the after-meeting work, Mr. Ross had, practically 
throughout his ministry, a helper whom he valued 
highly, Mr. Peter McBryde Stewart, a layman, 
formerly a man of business in Glasgow. Mr. 
Stewart’s official designation was that of Domestic 
Missionary, and a large part of his work, in addition 
to this superintendence of the nightly meetings, 
lay in following up by visitation the more hope- 
ful cases dealt with at the after-meetings. The 
names and addresses of those who took the pledge 
or were otherwise dealt with were always taken 
down on the red cards that soon became familiar 
to every one who attended the meetings. And 
this was as far as possible followed up by visitation, 
though to have done it thoroughly would have 
required a great deal more assistance than could 
always be given, willing though the workers were. 

I pass over with bare mention the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Industrial Societies, which wrought wonders 
in the realms of wood-carving and sewing. And 
many minor institutions, such as the Boys’ Brigade 
Company, I also pass over, because they were 
not essentially different in Cowcaddens from the 
form they took elsewhere. The Mothers’ Meeting 
was one of Mr. Ross’s hobbies; his ideal was to 
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make it a short, bright service for those whom home 
ties would not allow out to evening meetings, and 
he loved the opportunity it gave him of expounding 
and enforcing the ideals of the home. He loved 
also to have good music at this meeting whenever 
possible, to make it a bright spot in lives that had 
little brightness. For a time also a Home Improve- 
ment Society was set a-going, suggested by some 
features in the Countess of Aberdeen’s ‘‘ Onward 
and Upward Association.”” The members of this 
society seem to have pledged themselves to the 
Biblical ideal of home, to daily prayer for a blessing 
on their homes, to total abstinence from alcoholic 
liquors and from all unbecoming language, to the 
religious training of children and to the making 
of home as bright and clean as possible. It was 
hoped that this society might influence and help 
some who were so tied that they could not even 
get out to a Mothers’ Meeting, but amid the press 
of competing agencies it seems to have died an 
early death. ‘ 
Tuesday evening was sacred to two standing 
institutions, the Band of Hope and the Communi- 
cants’ Class. The former was run on the ordinary 
lines of such meetings, and, as might be expected 
in a church where so much stress was laid both on 
Temperance work and work among the children, 
it was a large and. hearty and sometimes a noisy 
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gathering : Cowcaddens juveniles do not always go 
softly! One’s chief memory after a good many 
years is of the gleeful yells of welcome when Mr. 
Ross appeared to talk to them. The Communicants’ 
Class was almost unique in this respect, that it ran 
all the year round. The Communion was observed 
every two months, more frequently than was cus- 
tomary in Presbyterian Scotland. The frequency 
was found to be helpful on spiritual grounds, and _ it 
was also found to be almost a necessity, in view of 
the large numbers joining: had the intervals been 
longer, the batches of new members would have been 
too large for efficient handling. I do nct think that 
a Communion Sunday ever passed without the 
announcement that the Communicants’ Class would 
be resumed on Tuesday evening, those being urged 
to join who had thought of it for the previous 
time, but had postponed it. Usually there were a 
few of these ready to form a nucleus. This class 
was for the most part taught by Mr. Stewart, 
though it was under the care and control of Mr. 
Ross and the Session. But the Communicants’ 
class was only a link in a chain. The first link 
was the inquiry-room. The second link was known 
as the Christian Progress Society, which also met 
weekly. It was found, in dealing with inquirers, 
how great in many cases was the need of even 
elementary religious instruction, and this society 
“4 
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was designed to give it. There was, then, a kind of 
ladder which men and women were expected to 
climb who wanted to leave the old life of ignorance 
and sin behind them. The inquiry-room passed 
them on to the Christian Progress Society, the 
Christian Progress Society to the Communicants’ 
Class, and the Communicants’ Class to Church 
Membership. In later years the Christian Endeav- 
our Society somewhat took the place of the Chris- 
tian Progress Society so far as the younger converts 
were concerned. Mr. Ross himself laid great stress 
upon the usefulness of the latter. “It is in the 
want of this early training,” he wrote, “ that three- 
fourths of general evangelistic work is lost to the 
church.” 

Another of the week-evenings was given to a 
Gospel Temperance Meeting, sometimes diversified 
by limelight lectures. The speaker at this meeting 
was often one of the agents of the Scottish Temper- 
ance League or the Permissive Bill Association. 
There was a large and hearty Gospel Temperance 
Choir for the purposes of this meeting. But it is 
difficult to isolate the Gospel Temperance work 
from the rest of the work, for all the work was 
Gospel Temperance work, Temperance when it 
was Gospel, and Gospel when it was Temperance. 
Saturday night, however, brought another specifi- 
cally Gospel Temperance Meeting, worked by the 
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members of the Mizpah Band. This was usually 
one of the liveliest meetings of the week, sometimes 
a trifle too lively, for it was specially liable to be 
invaded by “ drunks,” some of them more boister- | 
ous than repentant. Yet the Cowcaddens workers 
could tell many a story of those in whom good 
impressions and permanent fruit remained, even after 
they had been spoken with in such a condition 
as this. As something thrown into the sea at 
high tide may remain on the beach after the tide 
has receded, so sometimes, after the tide of evil 
passion had withdrawn, some memory remained of 
truth that had been taught or of resolves that had 
been made, even in hours when there seemed to be 
no rational approach to the soul. No case was 
hopeless, because with God there are no impossi- 
bilities. So the week ended, and the “ crowded city, 
wild with sin,’ sank to rest until the Sabbath bells 
called it to a new beginning. 

Many of the wheels within wheels must go 
without notice: the various Choir Practices—for 
the work was steeped in music; the Children’s 
Choir, the Christian Endeavour Societies, the 
Literary Society, the various Prayer Meetings, 
Committee Meetings, Meetings of Office-bearers 
and Workers. And so far I have referred only to 
the church. Two other centres, however, were 
soon allied—the North Hall, at Garscube Cross 
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about three-quarters of a mile to the north-west, 
and Dobbie’s Loan, half-a-mile or so to the north. 
In both these centres the work began with the 
gathering of neglected children into a small Sunday 
School. And as these schools grew, the other work, 
almost entirely of an evangelistic order, sprang 
up round about them. For a long time about sixty 
meetings and services of one kind and another 
were conducted: when the Pioneer Missions, to 
be described in a later chapter, came into existence, 
this number was greatly increased. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that Mr. Ross, as head of all this 
work, had to cultivate the gift of omnipresence, 
opening one meeting, disappearing to look in at one 
or two others, turning up somewhere else to close 
another, perhaps dashing off in a cab to speak at 
some meeting elsewhere in the city, and dashing 
back again to Cowcaddens to see what sort of 
after-meeting the workers were having. It was one 
of his qualifications for such work that he had 
the gift of speaking a few fitting words at a moment’s 
notice and with very little formal preparation : 
had he required laborious preparation for every 
such meeting, he could not possibly have got through 
one tenth part of the work. Wherever he went 
he carried the breath of hopefulness with him ; 
no one else had such tact and skill in handling 
difficult matters, or in dealing with difficult people. 
Te) 
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He had firmness with gentleness and sanity with 
enthusiasm. And his hold soon became great 
upon young and old, upon office-bearers and people. 
A Glasgow evening newspaper, writing of the 
Cowcaddens work, not by any means with entire 
sympathy, compared his hold upon his people 
to the hold of a Roman Catholic priest over 
his flock. There was some truth in the com- 
parison, though there was nothing priestly about 
Mr. Ross ; it was the natural priesthood of a big 
heart. 

The district abounded in Roman Catholics, and 
their presence in such large numbers made one of 
the difficulties of the situation. Mr. Ross took a 
noteworthy, and, as it proved, a wise and fruitful 
line, with regard to Protestant propagandism. He 
never had anything of the nature of Protestant 
lectures or demonstrations, nothing of an aggres- 
sively Protestant kind, deeming it his aim to make 
men Christians rather than Protestants, and ex- 
pecting that when they became Christians they 
would soon become Protestants as a natural con- 
sequence. In any case he wanted, for Christ’s 
sake and the Gospel’s, to win the friendship rather 
than the enmity of his Roman Catholic neighbours. 
The wisdom of this policy was abundantly justified 
by the result. Many Roman Catholics came to 
the week-night meetings: when one of them was 
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asked why she came she said: “‘ Because I never 
hear anything agin the Pope or the Blessed Virgin.” 
And numbers of them, having found Christ for 
themselves, threw over the Romish accretions on 
Christianity and became members of Cowcaddens 
Church. I cannot give exact numbers, but I believe 
that at one time there were at least thirty such on 
the Communion roll. 

Communion week was always a great and high 
week at Cowcaddens. The best possible arrange- 
ments were made in the way of pulpit supply, and 
there was much prayerful preparation. On two 
or three evenings at the beginning of the week, 
the minister sat in one of the class-rooms for per- 
sonal interviews with all the new members. He 
rarely allowed even a certificate of transfer from 
another church to hinder him from personal inter- 
view and plain dealing ; he said he found that dead 
men sometimes brought certificates. A large note- 
book was open before him, a kind of spiritual 
parallel to a doctor’s case-book. The name, the 
children’s names or family connections, the date, 
if it could be given, and the circumstances of con- 
version, previous ecclesiastical history if any, the 
features of interest in the spiritual history, the 
lines of Christian work which specially fitted the 
individual’s tastes or training—all this was entered. 
In the case of those who were new to the Free 
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Church, the Sustentation and other funds were 
explained, and if there was any uncertain sound on 
the Total Abstinence question, some very plain 
dealing resulted, on the ground that the church, 
in its position there, had constantly to fight the 
drink evil without, and she was weakened in the 
conflict if she had to fight it also within. The 
congregational service of preparation came on the 
Wednesday evening, and the same night the names 
of the new members were discussed and passed by 
the Session. Their formal reception was at a 
social gathering on the Friday evening, known 
as the Workers’ Meeting. I suppose the idea of 
having the reception then was meant to teach the 
new members that they were intended to be workers 
as well as members. And the cup of tea gave a 
kind of family aspect to the occasion. Towards 
the close of the meeting the new members were 
summoned by name to the front, and were required 
to give audible response to the three following 
questions, which seldom, if ever, varied ; they were 
about the only fragment of ritual tolerated at 
Cowcaddens. ‘‘(1) Have you been led through 
grace to give yourself to the Lord Jesus Christ as 
your personal Saviour? (2) Are you willing to 
consecrate the remainder of your life to Him, to 
live in His service and for His glory? (8) Do 
you desire to cast in your lot with us as a congre- 
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gation, thus living and working; and especially 
to win this district of the city for Christ ?”” Then 
one or two of the elders usually offered prayer, 
and the minister and Session gave the new members 
the right hand of fellowship, the congregation 
singing meantime the well-known hymn in Sankey’s 
book, 

I am Thine, O Lord, I have heard Thy voice, 
which was always the Consecration Hymn on 
these occasions. The service was a strangely im- 
pressive one, all the more so because of the 
large numbers who were usually received, and be- 
cause of the stratum of society from which many 
of them had been excavated. Its only defect 
was that it was usually far too long. But that was 
a frequent defect of the Cowcaddens meetings : 
Mr. Ross never tired of meetings himself, and 
scarcely understood people who wanted to get 
home early! On Communion Sunday morning 
the service began a quarter of an hour earlier than 
usual, to give a little more time for the lengthened 
order of worship. There was no choir, and the 
large body of elders, all in white ties, some of them 
according to the good old Scottish custom in evening 
dress, occupied the platform. The centre area 
was usually full, both at the morning and the after- 
noon ‘“ tables,”’ sometimes overflowing into the 
sides. And the general air of respectability used 
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to surprise visitors who had been told of the character 
of the district and the history of many of the people. 
Many of them got their Christianity first, and their 
respectability afterwards as one of the fruits of it. 
It was found that a few of the people could not 
possibly attend either the morning or the afternoon 
service, owing to Sunday duty or other ties. And 
an evening “‘table”’ at six o’clock became also a 
regular institution. Mr. Ross loved to take this 
short service himself, whoever might be assisting 
him for the day, and the joy of the upper room 
was often felt in the little company of twenty or 
thirty hard-working folk when they met for their 
brief Eucharist on the evening of the Communion 
day. The usual evangelistic service closed the day, 
and on the Monday or Wednesday following there 
was a service of praise and thanksgiving at which 
a couple of choirs helped to make melody and to 
give expression to the feelings of thankfulness 
which had been growing through the days of privi- 
lege. 

One of the most necessary and pressing tasks 
that lay before the minister of Cowcaddens was 
the removal of the heavy debt. For a year or two 
it was scarcely possible to do anything to it, amid 
the cares of building up the organization, and the 
press of abundant harvest. But it soon became 
plain that it could not, in justice to the minister, 
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the congregation, and the work, be postponed any 
longer. The payment of interest on a debt of 
“ £3,300 was a heavy drain on the resources of a poor 
congregation, and there was in addition a loan of 
£1,000 without interest given by two friends of the 
work. At first Mr. Ross attempted to tackle the 
matter in the orthodox way, the weary trudge from 
house to house in search of interviews with possible 
givers. But after a few chilling and disappointing 
calls, he made up his mind that the method cost 
more in mental and physical strain than it was 
worth, and that he had other things to do with his 
time. So he betook himself to prayer, and gathered 
others round him in a circle of prayer with this 
specific object. And then, believing in the proverb, 
“Heaven helps those who help themselves,” he 
took for his secondary means of tackling the problem 
his constant friend and trusty ally, Her Majesty’s 
post-office. And with good results : in 1887, £2,000 
was cleared off, and with the aid of the Free Church 
Jubilee Debt-extinction Scheme the rest was wiped 
away in 1889, and the Church was free of debt. 

These bald dates and figures, however, cover an 
immense amount of correspondence on Mr. Ross’s 
part, and a great deal of very unselfish and even 
romantic generosity on the part of his people and 
friends. The big givers were not lacking: the two 
friends to whom the loan of £1,000 was due 
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cancelled their loan: generous givers, such as 
Mr. Campbell White (now Lord Overtoun) and Mr. 
James Stevenson, gave large and, in some cases, 
repeated donations. But the true romance of 
the matter—these large givers would themselves 
be the readiest to acknowledge it—lay in the gifts 
that were small in bulk but great in the Master’s 
sight, even as the widow’s mite in the Temple 
treasury. Towards the first £2,000, £380 was 
given by the congregation themselves, “in the 
midst of depression, lack of employment, and want.” 
And some of the separate gifts are written in large 
letters in the books of God. One of the earliest 
came in this way: a working man came to see 
Mr. Ross in his vestry, bringing four shillings and 
fourpence in his hand. The debt had been much 
on his mind, he said, and he had been saving a penny 
a week during the previous year. There are two 
suggestive entries in a certain list of subscrip- 
tions: ‘ Rescued,” 6s., and “‘Saving in shoes,” 
£2. Another time, when Mr. Ross was entering 
the church one Sunday, one of his office-bearers 
stopped him and put five pounds into his hand for 
the debt ; he had just opened a new place of business, 
he said, and had resolved to give a “ basket of 
first-fruits ” to God: these were the takings of the 
first two days. Children asked for missionary 
boxes and brought little hoards of pennies. In 
12 
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another list I find such entries as these: ‘My 
first wages”? (a boy), 4s. 6d.; “‘ A widow brought 
to the Lord,” £1; ‘<The mother of eleven children,” 
£1; ‘‘ An office-bearer long out of work, but now 
again employed ; a thank-offering,’ £1. A work- 
ing man, who could ill afford the gift, wrote as fol- 
lows: ‘Dear Mr. Ross, It is now a year to-day 
since God, for Christ’s sake, pardoned all my sins, 
and made me free for the work He has given me to 
do in His own vineyard. My prayer is that we may 
all be free as a congregation from the debt which 
hangs upon us. For the Debt-extinction Scheme 
I enclose five pounds, praying that if it be the Lord’s 
will, we may be clear by the end of this year.” 
More than this man were praying, and Mr. Ross 
would certainly never have written the story of 
the Cowcaddens debt himself without giving his 
testimony to what he believed to be the truth of 
the matter, that God had heard prayer and had 
answered it by moving the hearts of His own 
stewards. And indeed, it was constantly so; 
he felt continually that God was moving hearts 
to help whom he himself had not the opportunity 
to reach directly with any appeal. He often re- 
ferred to one case, in which the hand of God seemed 
specially clear. There was an overdraft at the 
bank, and the banker wanted it met by a certain 
day, at least a hundred pounds of it. The previous 
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year that sum had come in about the same date 
from a lady who had since died, and Mr. Ross had 
no idea of any one who could take her place ; he 
had only an undefined feeling that God was going 
to do something. He and some friends prayed 
about it and left it there. The day before the 
money was due, a letter came from America, from 
a Virginian gentleman. He wrote to say that he 
was going to send a cheque to Moody’s work, and 
the idea had entered his mind to send the same 
amount, £50, to Cowcaddens. But when he had 
written the cheques he found he had made the 
Cowcaddens one for £100, he did not know how or 
why, and he felt he had better just let it stand so. 
So he enclosed the £100. The coincidence between 
the need of the moment and the unexpected help 
from so far away was so striking that Mr. Ross 
saw in it the very finger of God. And indeed, in 
God’s world there is no reason why such things 
should not happen. 

If the poor as well as the rich helped with the 
debt, the poor helped all along to the utmost of 
their power with the necessities of the work, both 
congregational and evangelistic. Mr. Ross be- 
lieved, as we have seen, that they ought to do so, 
that it was good for them to do so. Such things 
happened as the following, a story that moved 
many to help, both with the debt and in other ways, 
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when they heard of it. A poor woman brought 
Mr. Ross ten shillings, with an account of how it 
had been scraped, together. She had heard of 
some negresses who laid a handful of rice aside 
every day for God’s cause, and it occurred to her that 
she might follow a similar plan with her household 
oatmeal. So every day, when she was making her 
children’s porridge, she put a handful of meal aside 
into a separate vessel, and when the vessel was full 
she bought it back from herself and set the money 
aside for God. It had now reached five shillings, and 
she brought it for Foreign Missions. But in the 
loving ingenuity of this life another plan had been 
running side by side with this one. Every time 
she used a loaf she laid aside a farthing; and this 
also having amounted to five shillings, she brought 
it for the sick poor. Gifts of that kind are of the 
order of the alabaster box, and they fill the house 
with the odour of the ointment. 

Mr. Ross detested seat-rents. He said there were 
five arguments against them, so far at least as 
Cowcaddens was concerned. (1) They stand in 
the way of the poor coming to the house of God. 
(2) We require room for the children’s church in 
the centre area. (3) The church is aggressive, and 
strangers are always expected and welcomed. (4) 
Absence of seat-rents secures good attendance, ac- 
cording to the miller’s rule, “‘ first come, first served.” 
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(5) Seat-offerings four times a year please better 
and pay better than seat-rents : all are free to give 
as the Lord hath prospered them. ‘The rich 
and poor meet together without invidious distinc- 
tion.” With some fear and trembling the office- 
bearers agreed in 1884 to abolish fixed seat-rents 
and to substitute a quarterly free-will offering. 
But their fears were groundless, and the first year’s 
offering realized far more than the seat-rents had 
ever done. There was never any question of going 
back to the old arrangement. The Sustentation 
Fund was also loyally worked, as in every con- 
gregation of the Free Church which had the true 
Free Church spirit. It may be explained for non- 
Scottish readers that this is the central fund for 
the support of the Christian ministry. Every 
congregation sends what it can, and gets back an 
‘“‘ Equal Dividend ” of about £160 a year, which is 
the backbone of its minister’s salary. To send up 
that amount is to be self-sustaining, and it is the 
ambition of all the larger churches to reach that 
point and if possible to pass it, so that something 
may go to the weaker churches that cannot possibly 
be self-sustaining. Cowcaddens soon reached self- 
sustaining point, and has usually kept somewhat 
above it. The great mass of the contributions were 
always in very small sums. But small sums do 
great things if they come in multitudes, and for 
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work both at home and abroad the Cowcaddens people 
have done wonders in proportion to their means. 
A favourite story of Mr. Ross’s was of a poor 
Highland woman who got a lift in a carriage on 
her way to a distant Communion. On alighting 
she gave the driver a piece of silver, and on being 
told that she had been too generous, she answered 
with a smile, ‘‘ Thus it becometh a King’s daughter.” 
Some of the Cowcaddens people also, though poor 
in this world’s goods, behaved as the children of 
the King. 

The work soon began to attract widespread 
notice. In 1888 an article appeared on the subject 
in The Christian. This article had the effect of 
greatly increasing Mr. Ross’s correspondence for a 
time, many writing to him to ask for details re- 
garding the work, copies of the rules of the different 
societies, and so on. All along the postman was 
at once a friend and an enemy, a friend because he 
brought so much good cheer and did so much hard 
service for the Cowcaddens cause, an enemy because 
he added so much to the toils of every week. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Ross undertook burdens he should never 
have shouldered ; he never acquired the useful art 
of saying No. In 1886 he was asked to undertake 
the biography of his old friend and teacher, Dr. Mac- 
lauchlan of Edinburgh. He hesitated, knowing 
how full his hands already were, but at last he 
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consented, partly out of loyalty to his friend, partly 
because he hoped to give in the book a bird’s-eye 
view of some of the work done by the Free Church 
in the Highlands—work that lay very near his own 
heart. He should not, however, have undertaken 
such a task, as he himself came by-and-by to see. 
He never could get sufficient time to settle down to 
it, and though he had much correspondence with 
Dr. Maclauchlan’s ministerial and other friends, 
and collected a large amount of material, and indeed 
wrote a large part of the book, he had finally, to his 
own disappointment and that of the friends who 
had entrusted him with the task, to give it up and 
yield it into other hands. Other burdens also were 
too willingly undertaken. He acted as secretary 
for some years to the Scottish Association for Irish 
Missions, a task that involved a good deal of letter- 
writing and circularizing which might just as well 
have been done by some one not so much employed. 
He made many Irish acquaintances in connection 
with this work, and got much delight out of friendly 
debates on the Home Rule question, he being an 
enthusiastic and optimistic Home Ruler, while they 
to a man were exactly the opposite, their blood 
curdling within them at the very mention of the 
unholy thing! From 1887 until his death he was a 
Director of the West Coast Mission. He formed in 
his own house, in 1889, the Glasgow Free Church 
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Ministers’ Evangelistic Union, a brotherhood of 
ministers of the evangelistic spirit, who held monthly 
meetings afterwards.in the Christian Institute, for 
prayer and conference on questions of the hour ; 
of this association he was for some time secretary. 
A heavy burden was also laid on his shoulders by 
his Presbytery, which made him convener of the 
Committee in charge of Keppochhill, a new church 
in a growing district out to the north of the City. 
Even after a minister was settled there he was con- 
stantly called upon for advice and help, and had 
much to do in the way of raising funds and generally 
strengthening a youthful and struggling cause. To 
the end Keppochhill was second only to Cowcaddens 
in his thoughts and prayers and efforts. The 
willing worker gets many burdens, and Mr. Ross 
took more than he should have taken in justice to 
himself and his other work. 

Weddings were a great institution in Cowcaddens. 
In Glasgow the favourite date for these is ‘‘ Hog- 
manay,” the last night of the year ; the period next 
in popularity is Glasgow Fair week or just before it. 
At such times he might have to move from house to 
house all evening, marrying couple after couple, or 
he might wait in his vestry and the couples would 
come to be married there. On such occasions he 
sometimes overflowed with homely and kindly 
counsel. Here was a chance to put in a plea for 
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family worship and for Total Abstinence, sometimes 
also for kindness and patience, for the love that 
suffereth long and is kind. Nothing stirred him 
more than a sin against the sanctity of the home, 
a husband’s cruelty, or a wife’s shiftlessness, or the 
drunkenness of either. ‘‘A husband should at 
least be as good to his wife,” he said, ‘‘ as to himself. 
If he is a man, he will be a bit better.” He saw 
many things which made him feel that Paul’s 
counsel against being unequally yoked with un- 
believers was by no means out of date ; and when he 
saw women marrying mento mend them he always 
had forebodings as to the future. He ceased alto- 
gether to demand a vow of obedience from brides. 
** Love, honour, and cherish,” he said, but he did not 
use the word “obey.” He felt that if the husband 
was good and kind and reasonable, the obedience 
would most likely follow as a matter of course. 
If he was not, obedience was more than any woman 
ought to promise. 

His health stood wonderfully the strain of hard 
work, late hours, and bad air: many years passed 
before these things began seriously to tell upon him. 
He had a splendid constitution to begin with, and 
his buoyant disposition and love of city life helped 
him greatly. The headaches, which had constantly 
troubled him in Rothesay, now seldom appeared. 
He had one touch of worldly wisdom, which also 
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contributed to his physical well-being: he loved 
and insisted upon having a long holiday every year. 
In Cowcaddens this.was absolutely necessary, and 
no one grudged it to him. He liked to get away as 
far as possible. In 1885 he went to Sweden and 
Norway, in 1886 to America, and again in 1887 to 
America, on the Temperance errands I have already 
described. In 1889 he was again in Norway, 
fishing at Vossevangen, crossing the Fillefjeld to 
Christiania, and back through the wild heart of 
Telemark. Of course, every year he was here and 
there all over Scotland at Communions and public 
meetings, and frequently in Wales, seeing his loved 
Welsh friends and helping them in their work. One 
or two overtures came to him, even in the earlier 
years, to go to other and less arduous spheres of 
labour, but the Cowcaddens work was too great 
to be given up; and amid his diverse interests and 
engagements one purpose was ever dominant—the 
salvation of the district where he had been called 
of God to labour. 

Perhaps next to his own personal health and 
energy the thing that most helped him to get so 
much work done was his capacity for setting 
other people to work. Visitors to Cowcaddens 
commented on it again and again—the fact that 
there seemed so many people to do things, and that 
they seemed to be doing them. This was Mr. Ross’s 
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avowed principle and constant aim. ‘To superin- 
tend all the work,” he said, “is more than enough 
for any minister. My own view is—and I try to 
act upon it—that the minister should never do the 
work of others, never do what others can do, and 
do better under his guidance. The secret of com- 
fort as well as success lies largely in every one 
having something to do for which he is responsible.” 
By 1890 the congregation had a staff of ninety-four 
office-bearers, apart from other workers,—forty-six 
elders and forty-eight deacons. A great part of 
the success of the Cowcaddens work lay in this, 
that Mr. Ross knew how to set others to work, and 
that he knew how to weld various forms of work 
into a cohesive whole. ‘“‘ A crowd of little Rosses,”’ 
a friend said, who often saw the Cowcaddens workers 
at work. But they were better than that; they 
had not lost their individuality ; they did not wear 
a uniform. Yet in diversity of gifts there was one 
aim, and that the aim which filled the heart of 
their minister: one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
and that baptism the baptism of fire. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE COWCADDENS MINISTRY : CASES, GLIMPSES 
AND SIDE-LIGHTS 


It is not possible to exaggerate the importance of the 
Conversion of a single soul. As single souls, we feel 
lost in an overwhelming multitude. We are nobodies 
in the great grand world, and in the huge overmastering 
progress of human destinies. If we died we might 
leave atemporary ache in some few hearts, and that 
would be all. But we are never lost, we are never 
nobodies in the dear world of God’s all-seeing love 
and all-loving providence. According to His stan- 
dards an empire is a less thing than a single soul. 

F. W. Faser, The Precious Blood. 
To have taken up one’s position inside the door 
of Mr. Ross’s house for, say, a week, would have 
been to get an illuminating revelation of the contents 
of his life and work. He lived first for a few years 
in Hill Street, Garnethill, and then in Windsor Ter- 
race, off St. George’s Road. Both houses were 
within easy reach of the church. He did not want 
to be far away from his people : and they—and many 
who were not his people except in an emergency— 
found their way to him at all hours of the day and 
night. The door-bell at “‘ 42,” as the Cowcaddens 
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deserved a salary all to itself, for it was compelled 
to work hard and had few holidays. People who 
stayed in the house used to say it was like a surgery ; 
the servants used to say it was like a hotel ; probably 
it was a mixture of both. The metaphor of the sur- 
gery was not altogether a figure of speech, for many 
people came for medicines and for medical advice. 
Mr. Ross was a bit, and more than a bit, of an ama- 
teur doctor, and some had more confidence in him 
than in any doctor. He dealt chiefly in remedies 
of the homeopathic and hydropathic order— 
especially electro-hydropathy ; and the bottles and 
other appliances stowed away about his house were 
a sight to be seen. By the sick-bed as in the in- 
quiry-room, his calm hopefulness was infectious, and 
sometimes perhaps did more good than his own or 
anybody’s else medicine. I am told that at the 
Good Templar Conference in Boston in 1886, a group 
of the delegates stood talking with John B. Finch, 
the widely known and loved head of the Order in 
America. Soon they moved away, fearing they 
were keeping Mr. Finch from attending to a heap of 
correspondence that lay upon his desk. But as 
they went, Mr. Finch laid his hand on Mr. Ross’s 
arm and said, ‘‘ Stay with me a while.” The others 
learned afterwards that he feared the approach of 
one of the agonizing attacks from which he frequently 
suffered, and which brought about his death a year 
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later. Many another who knew Mr. Ross would 
have chosen him to be near in a moment of 
emergency ; he was go calm and strong and hopeful, 
and he had in the sick-room, as in the church, the 
gift of common-sense, which is sometimes lacking in 
patients, and may not always be present even in 
doctors. 

Mr. Ross did not attempt the use of his simple 
and occasional remedies without some knowledge of 
the human frame. He had quite a library of medical 
books, and had read widely all round the subject ; 
he was rarely without some dictionary of medicine 
or some hand-book of treatment within easy reach 
of his desk. Latterly he took an intense interest 
in the Finsen Light cure, the electric-light bath, and 
the radiant-heat treatment, and read all he could 
lay hands upon which bore upon such themes. He 
thought that medicine as a whole was on a wrong 
tack in devoting so much attention to out-of-the-way 
remedies and showing a proportional neglect of 
Nature’s most. central. and most familiar curative 
forces. ‘‘ Nature,” he wrote, “has many helps in 
herbs and minerals and many other things, but 
these” (light, air, water and electricity) “are her 
primary and elementary forces. Is it not strange 
that we should have gone for centuries in the direc- 
tion of the exceptional, and neglected the great 
high roads of Nature’s powers ? ” 
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His house at Windsor Terrace was something of 
an employment bureau and something of a Charity 
Organization Office as well as something of a surgery. 
He told the Housing Commission that during his 
Cowcaddens ministry he had endeavoured to help 
thousands into work. Many of these saw him at 
the church, but many more found their way to his 
house for letters of introduction and recommenda- 
tion, or for counsel and suggestion. Wives came 
about troublesome husbands and husbands to see 
whether Mr. Ross could do anything with their 
drunken wives. Sometimes the troublesome people 
themselves turned up: one man came, very un- 
stable on his legs, and his only definable reason 
for coming seemed to be the hope that Mr. Ross 
would give him a cup of coffee to steady his nerves. 
Students came about books, and bursaries, and lodg- 
ings, and chances of mission or teaching work— 
these were among his most welcome visitors, es- 
pecially the Highlanders ; for a time he had regular 
Saturday evening tea-parties for them, to make an 
opportunity of knowing them and talking over with 
them their work, and prospects, and difficulties. 
Workers from Cowcaddens came, and ministers from 
all parts of the country. Visitors from all over the 
world came, who had letters of introduction to him, 
or who wanted to ask questions about the Cow- 
caddens work, or whom he had met on some of his 
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own many wanderings. It was no uncommon thing 
to have him interviewing someone in the dining- 
room, someone else, waiting in the parlour, friends 
staying in the house banished to the study, and two 
or three more (including very likely a printer’s 
message-boy, clamouring for the proof of some tract 
or bill or monthly paper)—all accommodated with 
chairs in the lobby, until Mr. Ross should be free to 
attend to them. Mr. Ross often grumbled half- 
jokingly about this state of matters, and threatened 
to take a room somewhere for a study, the address 
of which should be known to no living man. But 
he never fulfilled his threat, and in his secret heart 
I think he liked this constant contact with souls, 
however interrupting and harassing it was to the 
other work that was clamouring for attention and 
concentration. 

When some one wrote to him, rebuking him for his 
carelessness with regard to himself, amid all this press 
of persons and duties, he replied, “I am taking all 
reasonable care of my own health, and not exposing 
myself unnecessarily. But still there is constant 
work to be done. I think the sick and afflicted 
people come naturally here, and I must just do the 
best for them I possibly can. We must not get 
away from anything we can do in this respect. 
Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

‘He was the most accessible of men,” one friend 
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writes. “It was almost tragical at times, knowing 
how fully every minute of his day was occupied; 
to see him put aside work that exacted concentrated 
thought, to listen to a story of want or need—and do 
this again and again ; and then, without exhibiting 
irritation or annoyance, gather up the threads of 
thought, or details of work. The good-humour with 
which he bore even trivial interruption was remark- 
able.” 

For while the Cowcaddens work was noteworthy 
for numbers and machinery, so far at least as Mr. 
Ross himself was concerned, it was all built upon a 
deep sense of the worth of the individual soul. One 
of his favourite sermons, often preached, was on the 
words, Joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth. 
It was full of the wonder, the joyful wonder of the 
fact that one soul—one soul among myriad multi- 
tudes, one soul even trodden down in the mire of 
the streets—should be a centre of interest to watch- 
ing principalities and powers. And to him this 
sweet doctrine was no mere manifesto for pulpit use ; 
it was constantly with him, wrought into the fibre of 
his being and of his thought, and bearing its fruits 
in his dealings with men. He, like his Master, had 
pity on the multitude ; but for him, as for his Master, 
one soul was a great enough congregation, a little 
world of romantic possibility. “I can speak to 
a thousand,” he said, ‘‘ but I would rather speak 


to one.”’ 
13 
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So he was constantly praying for individuals, 
pursuing individuals, wrestling for and with indivi- 
duals. It was so in the Rothesay days; his hasty 
jottings in his journal contain lists of names and 
cases to be prayed for, or of those that have been 
spoken with: one is ‘‘ anxious,” another “ clear,” 
another “rejoicing.” In the Cowcaddens days this 
was still more so. He would go to some Conference 
in another part of the country, or on a visit to friends, 
and would come back with a list of people in his note- 
book “to be prayed for.” One such list includes 
the name of a well-known statesman for whom he 
prayed for many years, and that of a Kaffir chief 
whom he met in South Africa. But naturally the 
Cowcaddens converts and members and workers sup- 
plied him with the most of his burden of private in- 
tercession. ‘‘ I feel anxious about J., and A., and M. 
Lord, keep them in the hollow of thine hand, lest 
they wander!” “‘M., and P., and P.—Lord, remem- 
ber these three boys ; keep them and raise them up 
a seed that shall serve Thee!” “‘ Save every one of 
the boys whom I had to reprove yesterday, and let 
them speedily glorify Thee, by a life of devotion and 
service.” He was constantly in prayer for cases 
of sickness, and often also for others engaged in the 
ministry and in evangelistic work: “ *s Mission 
Thou hast greatly blessed, and yet if he had a better 
temper and less fault-finding his work would have 
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borne much larger fruit. Wilt Thou not take this 
seemingly bitter spirit out of him, and magnify Thy 
grace by using him more than ever ?” ‘‘ When shall 
the family be converted ? When shall G. and his 
brothers yield their hearts to Thee ? When shall B. 
be brought to the obedience of faith ? That which is 
impossible with man is possible for Thee. Mine 
eyes do fail with looking long for Thy salvation ! ”’ 
‘*T thank Thee for answered prayer on behalf of ——, 
his improved appearance and loving look. I trust 
the heart is also changed. Reconcile him, and his 
fellow-worker, 


, and may no root of bitterness 
was licensed yesterday afternoon. 
My heart beat in sympathy with him all the time, and 
in prayer that the Lord the Spirit might anoint. 
Keep and use him greatly.” ‘I thank Thee for 
those who were enabled to come to the conference at 
F., in all eighteen ministers and preachers. I thank 
Thee for them all. Thou knowest the difficulties 
Thou hast with thine own children in regard to being 
filled with the Spirit—living, walking, working, 
worshipping in the Spirit. I trust Thou hast given 
liberty to some captives. We are so prone to judge 
in the light of our own unbelief, and not in that of 
Thy promise, grace, and power. Is there not yet a 
harvest for the Highlands? Seed-time and harvest 
shall not cease !”’ In later years, when he was con- 
stantly on the wing, he carried about with him an 


oe 


remain.” 
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album for the signatures of his acquaintances, old and 
new. I think he found material there also for 
the constant intercession to which his heart gave 
utterance. ‘‘ The greatest earthly service,” he said, 
‘which one person can render to another, is in 
prayer.” ‘I could always appeal to him,” a friend 
has written, ‘‘ for prayer when in difficulty or sick- 
ness, for myself or those who were dear to me. He 
was my last resort, and never failed me. And won- 
derful answers to his prayers were received, answers 
that helped me afterwards when my faith wavered.” 

If he was thus definite in prayer for individuals, 
he was equally definite in his personal dealings, as 
indeed we have already seen to some extent. Here 
are one or two fragments from among the written 
material—of course the most of such work could 
not be written down ; the days were not long enough 
to do the work, still less to record it. ‘‘ Lord, re- 
member I., a native of Shetland, out of work for 
eight weeks. At the very extremity, and yet after 
an hour’s conversation, would not yield himself to 
the Lord. Awake and save him for Thy mercy’s 
sake!” “‘Had an hour and a half with C., about 
salvation. Did not seem to make much of it. Thou 
canst turn the shadow of death into the morning.” 
He would often sit late into the night in a corner of 
Cowcaddens church, fighting the battle out with 
some reluctant soul, or clearing the difficulties out 
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of the way of some inquirer, slow of heart to believe. 
The lights were out, except perhaps one jet: the 
patient church-officer sat in the lobby, waiting to 
close the doors and go home to bed : every one else 
would be gone, except perhaps Mr. Stewart. And in 
the dim spaces of the church the argument went on, 
that might end in life or in death. For it was Mr. 
Ross’s firm belief that there was a day of grace, and 
that men who delayed too long might quite uncon- 
sciously pass the limiting line of God’s patience, and 
sin themselves into a state in which there was no 
place for repentance. He knew it was impossible 
for man to tell, and therefore wicked for man to 
judge ; he never despaired of any soul, having seen 
miracles enough to be an argument for hope even 
against all the likelihoods ; but there were cases in 
which he feared that souls had got beyond the dread 
line of division, having seen the issues and faced the 
consequences, and deliberately put away from them 
the one Sacrifice for sins. But great was the happi- 
ness which he brought home in his heart, however 
late and weary he might be, if the struggle had ended 
in the victory of God, and the decision of a soul for 
His service. One of the secrets of his power to get 
so close to people might be expressed in a phrase 
of Dean Plumptre’s, “‘ the evangelizing power of the 
hand.” Writing of the encouragement given by 
Virgil to Dante through the clasp of his hand, Plump- 
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tre says: “‘ One wonders that no master of spiritual 
therapeutics has written at least an essay on the 
evangelizing power, of the hand as distinguished 
from the voice.”” Many a reclaimed life in Cowcad- 
dens could have pointed to Mr. Ross as an incarnate 
illustration of the phrase. One of his office-bearers 
wrote of him: “‘ If ever it could be said of any hu- 
man being that he carried healing in his touch, that 
could be said of Mr. Ross.” It was the most natural 
thing in the world to him to throw his arm round the 
shoulder of some inquirer with whom he was con- 
versing, as though he and they were brothers taking 
counsel together ; all his personal friends knew how 
often he would pat them on the back or walk with 
them arm-in-arm. His nature was overflowing with 
affection, and to some whom all men despised—some 
who had good reason to hate and despise themselves 
—the friendly touch, perhaps even the caress, of Mr. 
Ross’s hand, was almost in itself the awakening of 
hope, and an argument for laying hold on life eternal. 
‘* Blessed are they who heal us of self-despisings,”’ 
Mark Rutherford says: “of all services which can 
be done to man, I know of none more precious.” 
The results of this work are easier to tabulate in 
such figures as have been already given than to 
describe in detail. Many of them are recorded 
in note-books, but in outline so bare that only the 
writer himself could complete the entries. Still, 
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it is possible to get a glimpse here and there of 
the kind of work which was being done, and 
the kind of success with which it met. The most 
interesting of all the stories is that of Danny Fraser. 
In this case there is no harm in giving the actual 
name, for Danny is with his minister now in the ever- 
lasting light, and left no friends to be scandalized 
by the telling of his story. Before the Cowcaddens 
church was built, there stood a public house upon 
the site ; it was the presence of this house which 
made the site so expensive, and the subsequent 
burden of debt so heavy. One evening somewhere 
in the sixties four men were drinking in this public 
house, and after they left two of them quarrelled. 
One of the two was Danny Fraser. He had his 
clasp-knife open in his hand at the time, cutting to- 
bacco for his pipe, and in his drunken fury and haste 
he stabbed his companion to the heart in an archway 
that still stands a stone’s throw from the church. 
Danny was arrested, tried, condemned, and sen- 
tenced to be hanged. The last day but one had come, 
and the gallows was erected, when a reprieve arrived 
which had been obtained by the exertions of some 
friends, and the sentence was commuted into penal 
servitude for life. The long years dragged on, and at 
last Fraser was liberated on ticket-of-leave. He had 
learned, while in prison, the trade of a shoe-maker, 
and knowing no one, or wishing to know no one, 
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he took a little wooden hut in a side road, near the 
Kelvin Bridge, and earned enough as a cobbler to 
keep body and soul together. Meantime the pub- 
lic house at the corner of Maitland Street had been 
swept away ; the Cowcaddens Church had been 
built, the evangelistic work had been started, and 
James Allan, another of the four who had been drink- 
ing together that fatal evening, was one of the con- 
verts, and one of the most devoted workers. Allan 
carried on a business in tea, selling packets from 
door to door. And as chance, or rather God, would 
have it, he came upon Danny Fraser’s hut, and 
recognized him. The natural result was an invita- 
tion to Cowceaddens, which Danny declined, not 
deeming himself respectable enough to go to church, 
and moreover, having memories of Cowcaddens that 
were better left slumbering. But Allan prayed and 
persevered, and had his reward one Sunday evening, 
when Fraser agreed to come and hear the Mizpah 
Band sing, on condition that his friend would put 
him in the quietest possible corner. What Danny 
thought of the Mizpah Band is not recorded: to 
him that service was memorable for ever, because 
of one phrase that pealed through his brain like 
thunder. As chance, or rather God again, would 
have it, the lesson that evening was taken from the 
third chapter of John, and included the words, He 
that believeth not is condemned already. ‘‘I looked 
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round,” he said afterwards, ‘“‘ to see whether there 
was any one else in that church besides myself, who 
knew what it was to be condemned already.”? And 
that night the mercy of God took hold of him, and 
never afterwards let him go; he soon came to see 
that to those who were in Christ Jesus there was no 
condemnation, and that the door of that strong tower 
was open even for him, though this world might 
have no shelter nor forgiveness for him. And to 
the end of his days Danny Fraser lived a quiet and 
consistent life as a member of Cowcaddens Church, 
in full communion. To all who heard of the case, 
there seemed something almost uncanny about it— 
surely the very finger of God—that the man should 
be brought into the Kingdom of Heaven on the very 
spot where the fatal debauch took place, and by the 
agency of one of those who were his companions in 
folly on the night of his crime. 

Another Cowcaddens story which was long re- 
membered begins out in the North Atlantic, on a 
winter Sunday afternoon in 1888. A Highland 
sailor, Donald D., was up in the rigging of his ship, 
when the thought of his sins suddenly came upon 
him with overpowering force ; like Bunyan, afraid 
that the belfry would fall on him, this man began to 
dread lest a rope should break, or his foot slip, and 
he be sent into eternity without having made his 
peace with God. And the feeling was so strong 
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that he trembled on his perch, and was thankful 
to get down again as quickly as possible to the deck. 
When his ship arrived at Glasgow, his anxiety was 
still upon him, and he remembered his father’s ad- 
vice to find out Mr. Ross’s church if ever he should 
be within reach of it. He found the church, and 
learning that the meeting was not due for another 
hour, sat waiting with a troubled face and a heavy 
heart. Mr. Stewart found him, and he opened out 
his sins and fears. And after a little talk he entered 
into light and peace through that most frequented of 
all the gates of salvation : God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish but have everlasting life. He 
said his father and his wife were Christian people, 
and he promised to write them at once, and let them 
know of his new-found happiness. That was one- 
half of the story, and there was another half, under- 
ground as yet, soon to come to light. Two nights 
later he was back at the church with an open letter 
in his hand ; it was from his wife, and had evidently 
been sent off before his letter reached her. Coming 
from church the previous Sabbath, she and her father- 
in-law had been talking about him, and agreed to 
gather some friends into their house to pray for him, 
that he might be arrested and saved. This was done 
on the Monday evening, and again on the Tuesday, 
and on the Tuesday night they felt, they knew not 
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why, that they had got their answer. The letter 
telling of these things crossed the letter from Donald, 
telling his wife and his father that they had got their 
answer indeed. The light smote through his soul 
to trouble him the very afternoon they had spoken 
of him, and again to heal him two days after they 
had begun to pray for him. Before they call I will 
answer, and while they are yet speaking I will hear ! 
Again, why should it not be so, if ‘“‘God’s in His 
heaven ” and the world is ruled by His sceptre ? 
It was Mr. Ross’s firm belief that God often 
sent judgments to do work which gentler measures 
had failed to accomplish. He had commentaries of 
his own on the verse: By terrible things in righteous- 
ness wilt Thou answer us, O God of our salvation! 
I take the following from a letter to a friend: ‘‘ We 
have seen prayer answered in very wonderful ways. 
In September last a working joiner, with his wife, 
came to live near the church. The first Saturday 
he wandered aimlessly on the street, came to the 
church corner, heard the open-air singing, was 
awakened, but was determined not to yield; he 
did not believe in that kind of thing, nor did his 
wife. For a whole month he resisted. All that 
time he got no work. One night in October he 
came home and said to his wife, ‘ We are all wrong 
together,’ went down on his knees and gave himself 
there and then to the Lord, and said to Him also, 
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‘If Thou canst save my soul, Thou canst also find 
me work.’ And he said the Lord saved him, and 
in less than three days led him into work. He 
joined us at the December Communion. He asked 
me to join him in prayer for his wife’s conversion. 
On Friday ”’ [this was written about the end of the 
following January] ‘‘ their youngest boy took ill; on 
Sabbath morning he died ; yesterday the child was 
buried. On our way to the graveyard I said, ‘It 
strikes me that this is the answer to prayer.’ He 
said, ‘If God converts my wife, though this is sair, 
Tl crynomore.’ To-day she has yielded her heart 
to the Saviour. Many such wonders we have seen 
the blessed Master work.” If this sounds harsh to 
any one, it is worth remembering that he who wrote 
the lines was one of the most tender-hearted men 
that ever lived. Probably he felt the sorrow of the 
parents as no one else among their friends felt or 
bore it. But he also believed that the salvation 
of the soul was paramount, and that no other in- 
terest was for a moment to be compared to it. He 
believed that no cost, even to the heart’s tenderest 
affections, was too great if men were thereby 
awakened to the eternal realities. He knew that— 


Eyes which the preacher could not school 
By wayside graves are raised, 

And lips say, ‘‘ God be pitiful ” 
Which ne’er said, “‘ God be praised.” 
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And therefore he felt that even the wayside graves 
were justified in the vast, high scheme of the ever- 
lasting love. j 

Many were the lives that were arrested and 
brought under good influence by the open-air 
singing at the corner of Maitland Street: wise 
were the zeal and the courage which kept this 
going in all seasons and in all weathers. Many 
joined the crowd who never dreamed of entering 
the church, and, tarrying, were caught in the net 
of love. A writer in the magazine of an Edinburgh 
church told that one Sunday he went to a meeting 
at a model lodging-house in Govan. One man, 
among others, sang a solo and gave his testimony. 
He had had a good education and a good position, 
but through the power of drink had fallen from 
stage to stage, until he was a poor miserable 
creature “‘ without God, without help, without 
friends.” His mother died heart-broken about 
him ; he could not support his wife and child, and 
they had returned to their home in the Highlands. 
Finally he made up his mind to destroy himself. 
He emptied his pockets of all papers likely to lead 
to identification, and, taking drink to give him 
courage, started off to drown himself in the canal. 
As he passed Cowcaddens Church the Saturday 
night open-air meeting was in full swing, and the 
sound of the singing fell upon his ear; 
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Sing, O sing, of my Redeemer, 

With His blood He purchased me! 
A worker asked him to go into the Mizpah Meeting, 
and his first thought was that after all somebody 
cared for him. The end of it was that he signed 
the pledge, and after a chat with Mr. Ross and 
some of the workers, gave himself to his Saviour. 
At the time of his testimony he was labouring in 
the wood-yard of the Charity Organization Society 
at a shilling per day ; he had no hope of a position 
of trust in the meantime, but was ready for any 
honest employment. His was not the only case 
that had been stopped from the canal by the same 
net of the open-air meeting—not the only case in 
which it was proved true that “‘ God can save the 
Devil’s castaways.” 

There are other records, much shorter and more 
fragmentary, of many other cases. Here are three 
nutshell biographies from one mission, that con- 
ducted by Dr. Pentecost in 1889. The first : “‘ Get- 
ting on well : some old companions think he is mad.” 
And the second: “A decided turning from sin to 
Christ. He says, ‘I’m no scholar, but I stick to 
John iii. 16.” And the third : ‘‘ Took the pledge 
about three weeks ago, but has given herself to 
Christ during this time. She has brought her 
husband and he has found Christ also. They had 
their first family worship on Wednesday night.” 
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The above reference to the pledge recalls a testi- 
mony that was once given to Mr. Ross by a victim 
of drink with regard tothe value of the pledge. Mr. 
Ross asked him what use the pledge was to him, 
and he answered to this effect: “It gave me time 
to think. For months I had scarcely ever been 
sober in the evenings—scarcely ever in a condition 
to think about religious things. But the pledge 
gave me a clear head for a week, and I was able to 
think upon my ways.” Many others could have 
said the same. Needless to say, the workers at 
Cowcaddens were never content with mere pledge- 
signing, though they carried on a continuous pledge- 
signing crusade: the pledge always was meant to 
be, and very often was, the approach to the Saviour. 

“TI stick to John iii. 16,” said the man quoted 
above, who was no scholar; and a vast number 
more who first saw God’s light in Cowcaddens 
Church—some of them no scholars, some of them 
with more scholarship than a chance observer would 
think—found deliverance through the same illumi- 
nating verse. To use a phrase of John Knox’s, 
they “cast anchor” there. Mr. Ross was so en- 
thusiastic a student of Paul that it was somewhat 
of a surprise to him to discover that Paul did not 
seem to help so many people as John did at the 
moment of their conversion. He told a friend that 
out of 1,800 converts about 1,100 linked the change 
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in their lives with some verse in John’s writings ; 
of the others, 400 spoke of some verse in Paul, and 
300 of other helps and lights. I think he accounted 
for it in this way—that the power of attraction was 
the greatest converting power in the world, and that 
argument was not to be compared to it. He used 
to say that you could not argue anybody into the 
kingdom of heaven. And the dialectic element in 
Paul—however necessary and helpful—had less 
converting force in it than the more direct and 
mystical method of John. John gazed and saw, 
and he taught other souls also to gaze and see and 
live. +» 

Mr. Ross found plenty of scope for his Gaelic 
talent in Cowcaddens, though Cowcaddens was not 
a Gaelic charge. Once or twice he gave the Gaelic- 
speaking members of the Church the luxury—luxury 
is the right word—of a Gaelic Communion service 
for themselves. But often in the inquiry-room, or 
the home, Gaelic talk or Gaelic prayer opened a way 
for him to hearts that cold English might not have 
touched. Those who know say that Gaelic is 
peculiarly rich in power of emotional expression and 
of spiritual appeal. One evening a young High- 
lander waited to the after-meeting, apparently in 
deep anxiety and distress. Several workers spoke 
with him, but were unable to remove his difficulties ; 
he still seemed in utter darkness, in the valley of the 
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shadow of death. Mr. Ross was summoned, and 
the little circle knelt to pray. To the surprise of 
the other workers, none of whom understood a word 
of it, Mr. Ross prayed in Gaelic. He was asked 
afterwards for an explanation, and replied, ‘“ That 
was a hard case, and nothing else but Gaelic could 
tackle it.” 

And what as to the practical results, the ethical 
worth of all this work? Well, Mr. Ross was an 
optimist and a dogmatist, with experience to justify 
his optimism and his dogmatism with regard to the 
ethical fruits of rightly conducted evangelistic effort, 
even in the lowest stratum of society. Taken as a 
whole, he wrote, the converts “are very like the 
Christians spoken of in the New Testament, needing 
the same warnings, encouragements, and lessons.”’ 
The percentage of lapses, even in the matter of 
intemperance, which was the greatest risk of all, 
was surprisingly small. At one point, after three 
years’ experience, he estimated it at two per cent. of 
those who had actually made profession of faith 
and become Church members: longer experience 
might have raised this proportion somewhat. He 
saw the Gospel fighting with and conquering other 
sins as well as intemperance. One of its most mani- 
fest victories was over the habit of contracting debt. 
“The endeavour to provide things honest in the 
sight of all men is most marked. The battle with 

14. 
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poverty has been harder for some than the conflict 
with the drink demon himself. Christian heroism 
is nowhere more visible than here. Spell out the 
words poverty, want, lack of employment, feeble 
health, and that for months together, and then 
watch the struggle between the new life and the 
old habits ; see purpose and courage triumphing, 
debt gradually disappearing, and the liberty of free 
men coming step by step with every shilling that 
enters the home, and you will understand what we 
mean. Some it has taken three years to accom- 
plish this. Some have succeeded in a few months, 
and many are yet in the heat of the battle, earnestly 
seeking the goal, Owe no man anything, but to love 
one another.” In his eyidence before the Housing 
Commission he touched on the same point, the 
ethical worth of the work. ‘‘ The only access to 
the man or woman is through the conscience: 
there is no other door by which you can enter. 
The intelligence is not so very high sometimes. I 
have had numbers of felons and burglars, I don’t 
know how many, who are to-day quiet and in their 
right minds by being brought under proper spiritual 
discipline. If you can bring proper spiritual forces 
to bear, then the Gospel is adequate to any con- 
dition that exists at present.” 

Other fires were kindled at the Cowcaddens work 
as the years passed on. Dr. Pugh, of Cardiff, has 
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often told how the first suggestion of the Welsh 
Forward Movement, which has now attained such 
great proportions, came to him from what he saw 
on some of his repeated visits to Cowcaddens. And 
workers from other districts and other lands took 
away inspiration and suggestion and a new faith in 
the power of Christ’s Gospel. It was sometimes 
suggested to Mr. Ross that he should write a book 
on his Cowcaddens experiences. Dr. Whyte wrote 
to him near the end of his life: “I have often 
thought of you as I ran through Father Dolling’s 
life, just published. Read it, and see if it does not 
stir you up to tell as remarkable a story—a more 
remarkable story, and one full of more lasting re- 
sults. Your story, well told, would be far more 
satisfying, and far more quickening than Dolling’s 
—quickening as in many ways it is. Read Dolling 
and let me have your ideas about an autobiography 
or a history of Cowcaddens.”’ He replied: “I really 
dislike to see myself in print: that’s the secret of 
my being so long silent in regard to the Lord’s 
doing. Perhaps it is pride and also a certain 
amount of over-caution and secretiveness that are 
strong in my nature, and which make me unbend 
only to a very few select friends. I have not seen 
Father Dolling’s book, but I have ordered it. I 
shall read it as you desire, and shall come to some 
conclusion in regard to your very kind and generous 
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request.” But the night fell before he was able to 
do anything in the matter. Perhaps even if he had 
lived longer he would have shirked the task, not 
from any lack of material, but from sheer pressure 
of work, and perhaps also from a certain unfitness 
which he felt and confessed in himself for sustained 
effort in the way of literary composition. He said 
once that he envied a man who could sit down and 
forge steadily ahead with a book until it was 
finished.’ So, with the exception of his pamphlet, 
Three Years on the Night-shift, and the short articles 
and jottings in his monthly leaflet, he published 
little with regard to the work he had seen or done. 
Before he published the pamphlet he wrote in his 
journal: ‘I have often desired to write a short 
account of the Lord’s dealings with us during these 
months, but for two reasons this has not been done, 
and much that is precious is therefore lost, because 
forgotten. First, I have been too busy. I have 
had no time—every night occupied in the work 
itself. Second, I have been anxious not to draw 
too many cold and critical eyes on a work which 
the Lord has blessed, for I find that when men, and 
especially Christian workers, begin to criticize 

1 He wrote various Temperance Tracts, some of which 
had large circulations; a penny Temperance Tale for 
children; and a penny biography of D. L. Moody. But 


his edition of Blain’s ‘History of Bute’ was his only 
literary venture of any size. 
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methods instead of doing the work, the blessing 
ceases. I have therefore felt constrained to be 
more reticent and silent than perhaps I ought to be, 
being satisfied to be allowed to carry on the work 
without approval or molestation, without favour 
or fear of man.” Later he dreamed of possible 
books : ‘‘ Twelve Years on the Night-shift,” astory to 
be called ‘‘ A Modern Sodom,” a booklet “‘ Heights 
and Depths in the Spiritual Life.’’ But again he had to 
record in his journal that much material had been 
allowed to slip into the gulf of the past. ‘‘ It would 
doubtless have been better for me and more for His 
glory had I been more minute and more frequent 
in recording. There are many striking providences, 
many signal mercies, that were real, vivid, startling 
even at the time, and that, like striking scenes 
viewed from the window of a swiftly passing train, 
speedily pass from the memory. They must be 
seized at the moment, like instantaneous photo- 
graphs, or else they are lost.” No one else can now 
re-create the forgotten details: the most another 
pen can do is to give a general impression of the 
whole with a few specimen details to fill in the out- 
line. Had he preserved in written form all he knew, 
it would have made an inspiring volume in the 
annals of the Kingdom of God. 

Among all the mingled memories of the Cow- 
caddens years, there is none happier or more 
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gracious than that of Mr. Ross among the children. 
He was their friend ; they were his friends ; he and 
they were the best of friends. All through his life 
he was fond of children. ‘‘ A child’s face,” he said, 
““has more charm to me than the finest scene of 
nature.” And he had a kind of magic influence 
over them. I remember seeing him once on a Clyde 
steamer insist on taking a baby that was yelling 
dismally. It ceased crying as soon as he took it, 
and when its nurse tried to recover possession, it 
cried again at the thought of leaving him, and he 
had to keep it until he reached his destination. 
And whether he was talking to children from the 
pulpit, or letting them crawl over him in a friend’s 
house, or prancing about with them in the open, he 
was always at home with them and they with him. 
**T would rather have the praise of children,” Mr. 
Le Gallienne says, “‘ than the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour. They are the only critics from whom 
praise is not to be bought. As animals are said to 
see spirits, so children have an eye for souls.” Mr. 
Ross won that decoration early in his life, and had 
it bestowed over and over again every year he lived. 
Some American visitors to Glasgow, at the time of 
the Pan-Presbyterian Council, caught him in Cow- 
caddens with a group of urchins clinging round him, 
and one of them perched on his shoulder. He wrote 
in his diary: “ Father, I thank Thee for all Thy 
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living, loving children in our midst; old and young. 
Specially for the lovely little ones that are as the 
dew of the morning.” The little ones were lovelier 
to him than any other sight in the world; to the 
Church and to him they were the greatest and the 
most fruitful of all possible opportunities. 

I shall always remember one Sunday when a 
strange thing happened at the afternoon service in 
Cowcaddens. It was the monthly opportunity for 
baptisms, and there were that day an unusually 
large number. I think there were six or eight 
couples with their babies. About half-way through 
the baptismal service Mr. Ross’s voice suddenly 
failed him ; he uttered something like a sob, and 
finished the service and pronounced the Benedic- 
tion in an inaudible whisper. The people wondered 
what had happened, and some of them asked me 
if my father were unwell. When I told him they 
had asked, he was somewhat angry; I think he 
was angry with himself, and scarcely understood 
himself. Yet one was able in some measure to 
read the half-expressed thought that had come to 
him, the rush of tenderness that had come over his 
heart as one little babe after another was held up 
before him for baptism into the Threefold Name. 
It was essentially this: 


O little feet ! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
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Must ache and bleed beneath your load ; 
I, nearer to the wayside inn 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 

Am weary,*thinking of your load. 


O little hands ! that, weak or strong, 
Have still to serve or rule so long, 
Have still so long to give or ask, 
I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow-men, 
Am weary, thinking of your task ! 


I think he was never greater, and the secret of 
his power over children and outcasts and everybody 
was never plainer than that day, when he broke 
down in the Baptismal service through sheer pity, 
reading in the unconscious faces of those little 
children some of the awful problems of birth and 
life and destiny. 


CHAPTER X 


THE COWCADDENS MINISTRY: THE LATER 
YEARS 

At first sight there seems to be a discrepancy between the 
two statements of the first beatitude given by St. 
Matthew and by St. Luke (v. 3, vi. 20). But the 
experience of missionaries in all ages and countries 
has reconciled them, and has shown that the King- 
dom of Heaven is indeed the Kingdom both of the 
poor in spirit and of the poor. 


Guesses at Truth. 
As the years passed on the most notable departure 
in connection with the Cowcaddens work, and the 
one that proved most richly fruitful, was the found- 
ing of the centres which became widely known as 
‘** Pioneer Missions.” The idea originated with Mr. 
, John Galloway, of Ardrossan, a man well known in 
Scotland for his generosity towards good work. 
Meeting Mr. Ross one day on the street, he told him 
how greatly impressed he had been with what he 
had heard of the slum work of the Salvation Army, 
and asked Mr. Ross what he thought of the possi- 
bilities of such work, done by Christian women 
living amidst the poor, under the control and direc- 
tion of the Church. Thesuggestion was a seed that 
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found congenial soil in Mr. Ross’s mind: there 
were courts and districts which proved nuts too 
hard to crack by any of the methods so far tried, 
and he had a delight in new experiments. The end 
of it was that, after conference with a sub-committee 
of the Free Church Home Mission Committee, the 
work was started and put under the care of the 
Cowcaddens Session. Two Christian women, trained 
for service of the kind, were settled down in a 
cottage in Bayne’s Court, a few minutes’ walk to 
the north-west of the church. The court formed 
a splendid field for such an experiment. With 170 
families living in the court or its adjoining houses— 
most of them passing in and out by one entry—it 
was a Mission district in miniature, as compact as 
could be desired. The people were the poorest of 
the poor ; their spiritual destitution was as keen as 
their outward poverty. The most were Roman 
Catholics ; of the others, very few had any church 
connection ; nearly every home was impoverished 
by drink and by a thriftlessness which could make 
no good use even of spells of prosperity. All their 
ills were chronic and had bred the temper of despair. 
And often, especially on Saturday night, the court 
was a pandemonium. The idea was to set up in 
this chaos a house that should be aChristian home, 
a visible embodiment of the purity, peace, and 
simple comfort that were possible, even there. The 
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two workers who took up their abode there were to 
make themselves the friends of the people, visit 
them regularly, and help them in sickness and in 
trouble, and also conduct meetings for them in one 
of the rooms of the Mission-house. It was difficult 
to get workers at first who should be both fit and 
willing for the task, but at last two were secured, 
one of whom, Miss Johann Leary, has been faithful 
to the work all through these years. The mission- 
aries were to go together whenever practicable, 
especially on night work; they were to confine 
their work to Bayne’s Court, except in so far as 
they might find it desirable to follow cases re- 
moving to other districts ; they were to help three 
times a week with the Medical Mission at the church, 
and were to form a link between that Mission and 
the sick poor of their own district ; and all their 
work was to be under the supervision of the Session 
acting mainly through the visits of the minister and 
an elder appointed for that purpose—these to re- 
port on the work to the Session every two months. 
The actual beginnings of the work revealed difficul- 
ties that seemed almost hopeless, and tragedies that 
were almost heart-breaking, hidden away in this 
rubbish-heap of society—deserted wives, illegitimate 
children, women fallen into sin and hiding from 
their relatives, people dying in dark corners of in- 
sanitary houses—their illness made more awful by 
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insufficient air, insufficient light, and insufficient 
food; and over everything the cloud and curse of 
drink. But the Pioneers were meant to be on a 
small scale what the Church was meant to be in a 
more prominent way, a proclamation of hope and 
a defiance of despair. And in very wonderful and 
abiding ways hope was justified of her children. 
The first Mission was soon so successful that it was 
followed by another in even more difficult surround- 
ings, in Milton Lane, a little nearer the church. 
The Bayne’s Court Mission had the advantage of 
being in a self-contained cottage: in Milton Lane 
nothing was obtainable but a first-floor flat on a 
filthy common stair, with neighbours, not always 
friendly, above and below. But in both places the 
effect of the close personal contact, the close union 
of word and example, of the Divine Evangel and the 
human friendship, produced wonderful results—re- 
sults surprising even to some of those who were 
familiar with evangelistic effort among the poor. 
The first Mission was named the “ Kilmeny ” Mis- 
sion, and the second the “‘ Overtoun,” to link them 
with the two men who gave the money to found 
them and to support them—Mr. Galloway and Lord 
Overtoun. The work was entirely dependent upon 
their generous help, and Mr. Ross often thanked 
God that he had supporters who never wearied of 
their burden nor thought that they were doing too 
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much. Later, a third Mission was started in Church 
Place, one of the worst streets in Glasgow, still 
farther to the north-west; this was designed to 
strengthen the work at the North Hall, the begin- 
nings of which have been already described. Lately 
the Bayne’s Court Mission has been found to be no 
longer required, owing to building changes; the 
other two centres are still carried on. 

I have told of the two generous friends who sup- 
ported the Pioneer Missions, and these and a few 
others were constantly helpful to the general work 
as well. Mr. Ross had to fall back again and again 
upon this little circle of true friends, and he often 
spoke of their patience and generosity; what he 
would have done without them he did not know, 
and he believed their hearts were indeed touched 
of God. It sometimes disappointed him that the 
circle of practical support was not wider—that the 
Christian people of Glasgow especially were not 
more deeply stirred to inquire and to help. One 
day he wrote almost in a tone of despair to a friend 
about this. With the exception of these few faithful 
friends, he said, “‘ there is not a Christian man or 
woman in Glasgow that ever says to me, ‘ Your 
work among the sunken must be very trying, and 
you ought to have help in it. Permit me to bear a 
share of the burden, and by gift and prayer let me 
be a fellow-helper!’ Not one! It makes one some- 
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times sad to think of it, but the ordinary, wealthy, 
comfortable Christian who helps his own minister 
and church and such causes as din him from year 
to year, has no knowledge of the existence of the 
entire class for whom we labour. He hides him- 
self from his own flesh and thinks he is really 
sacrificing a great deal in the interests of Christ’s 
Kingdom. For seventeen years the work has 
been under the public eye and under the eye of 
the Church, and there are some who would not be 
sorry if it failed and ceased to-morrow.” Well, 
even Hopeful was once in Doubting Castle, and per- 
haps he did not see things in their true perspective 
through the mirk of the dungeon. And in an hour 
of weariness Mr. Ross may have misjudged some 
of his comrades. But if he was sometimes chilled 
by the indifference of the many, he was continually 
cheered and sustained by the loyalty of the few, 
and he would not have written the story of the 
Cowcaddens work without giving them their meed 
of honour; their names were continually in his 
private prayers and thanksgivings. 

Dr. Norman Walker, then editor of the Free 
Church Monthly, came to see the Pioneer Missions, 
and wrote afterwards: “‘I was introduced to all 
these workers, and I shall never forget the im- 
pression produced by what I saw of their rooms. 
Imagine one of the lowest and most dilapidated 
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courts in the lowest part of a great city. You tend 
to stumble even in the street. But things look 
worse as you ascend the worn and poverty-stricken- 
looking stair, and you expect to see nothing in the 
interior but bare walls and broken chairs and beds 
of straw. But a door opens and you find yourself 
in a bright and clean and cheerful apartment, with 
comfortable furniture, with books and _ pictures, 
and with all around signs of refinement. It is an 
object lesson for the whole place, and I did not 
wonder to hear that the spectacle has already 
told in the way of improving the household arrange- 
ments of the neighbourhood. These houses are 
centres of gracious influence.” 

It may be well to take a peep at one of the Pioneer 
Missions during a time of revival. There, as at the 
church, plans were laid for a more or less perpetual 
revival, and regular evangelistic work was kept up 
two or three nights a week, as well as Sunday School 
work. But there also, as at the church, there were 
sometimes special efforts, gales of the Spirit, tides 
of blessing. The following sentences are from a 
letter written by Mr. Ross to Mr. Galloway out of 
the heart of one of these times. The date is 1901, 
but other dates earlier or later might yield pictures 
essentially the same. ‘‘ When I went over I found 
the little hall quite filled, there being about one 
hundred present. I thought it desirable, as far as 
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possible, to bring matters to a point. You may 
know that we have what we call a Christian Progress 
Society in each of the Missions—that is, a society 
of those who have professed decision and who desire 
to follow the Lord fully. We look upon them as 
the kernel of the Mission. The society at Bayne’s 
Court had got greatly reduced in numbers, so I 
thought this might prove a valuable opportunity 
of adding to its membership and strength. Ac- 
cordingly I thought I would address a few words 
to those who had not yet decided, but were on the 
borderland. So I asked those who had received 
blessing during the Mission and who wished to be 
on the Lord’s side, if they would stand. The sight 
was very striking—two-thirds of the meeting were 
on their feet in an instant. There were a good 
many, I could see, undecided. Then I got all those 
who professed decision together in the front seats. 
There would probably be about fifty-five to sixty 
professing the Lord, and of these from forty to fifty 
professed to have been brought in during these last 
few weeks. I then explained and put to them 
four questions: (1) Have you been led through 
grace to accept the Lord Jesus Christ as your 
personal Saviour? (2) Do you desire that the 
remainder of your life should be spent in His service 
and for His glory ? (3) Will you make the acquaint- 
ance of some portion of God’s Word day by day 
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that you may be fitted to serve Him ? (4) Will you 
endeavour, as God enables you, to meet with us here 
every Sabbath evening and every Tuesday evening 
to worship God, to study His Word and to glorify 
Him? All these questions were put seriatim and 
answered in the affirmative, after which we sang 
Hymn 165 (‘I am thine, O Lord’) and then I led 
in consecration prayer, after which Mr. Renwick 
gave a short and suitable address. I have seen 
many touching sights since I came to Cowcaddens 
eighteen years ago, but I never saw one approaching 
this. The history of some of them is very remark- 
able. I told you of the mate of the Elbe and how 
he was brought in. His wife also was there last 
night, witnessing for Christ. B. is a moulder, earning 
upwards of £3 per week—with scarce a particle of 
furniture in his house when the grace of God found 
him. Mrs. M., a woman of excellent family, who had 
been under the best influences, was married and 
separated from her husband—co-habited for years 
with another man in Glasgow. He left her some 
years ago to sink or swim. Sink she did, until, when 
found by the visitors, there was scarcely a rag to 
cover her. She is rejoicing in Christ, has had four 
days out washing last week, and in the strength of 
God is wonderfully brave to face the future. A., 
whom we have hunted for three years and could 
scarce get within gunshot of, was brought in the 
15 
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first week, and has been very helpful with the 
anxious night by night since. Last night he was 
dressed like a gentleman. You may think the form 
of the third question a little curious, when they are 
asked to ‘make the acquaintance’ of some portion 
of God’s Word day by day. The reason is that some 
of them cannot read, but there are those in their 
families who can read to them, and therefore IL 
thought it best to put it in this form. I may say 
that the whole of this blessing is traceable locally 
to their 8 o’clock Sabbath morning prayer-meeting, 
where I asked them some months ago to pray for 
definite revival.” 

The great day of the Pioneer Mission year was 
‘“‘ Founders’ Day ” when the people from the three 
Missions were gathered into one of the halls at the 
church—in later years into the church itself, none 
of the halls being large enough to hold them. Lord 
Overtoun and Mr. Galloway were if possible present, 
along with other friends and speakers. The sight 
was always an intensely pathetic and yet an in- 
tensely hopeful one—a throng of people out of the 
horrible pit and the miry clay, yet many of them 
beginning to get their feet upon the rock and to have 
their goings established. It was after seeing one 
of these gatherings that one friend declared the 
Pioneer Missions to be a stroke of genius, of sanc- 
tified genius. Both by means of “‘ Founders’ Day ” 
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and by seizing every other opportunity of joint 
gatherings at the church, Mr. Ross delighted to 
draw the bond tighter between the Pioneer Missions 
and the Church. They were never meant to be 
other than approaches to the church. Their Christ- 
ian Progress Societies, like the Society at the church, 
were meant to be, and to a large extent were, step- 
ping-stones to the Communicants’ Class. ‘‘ These 
Missions,” he wrote to a friend, ‘‘ were never in- 
tended to be an end in themselves, but a stepping- 
stone to the Church.”’ And the purpose was real- 
ized: there was from the first a small but steady 
stream flowing from membership in the Pioneer 
Missions to membership in the Church. “ We are 
having six new communicants out of the Kilmeny 
Mission and five out of the Overtoun Mission joining 
the Church on Sabbath first, and there are more to 
follow. Praise the Lord and let us pray on. They 
are all very poor, but very clear as to their interest 
in Christ.” Very poor, but very rich! Take these 
lines from another letter to a friend as a sample 
of the fruitfulness of this work : ‘“‘On Wednesday 
night we had one of the finest things I have seen 
since we came to Cowcaddens. The Girls’ Bible 
class of our second Pioneer Mission held their annual 
social. There were forty of them present and nearly 
every one of them had yielded their heart to Christ. 
They are both beautiful and bright for Him. They 
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grew up in our own Mission as children, and now 
have developed into this delightful Bible Class. I 
am quite satisfied that, if one had means, the con- 
dition of the sunken masses in any of our cities could 
be adequately met in a few years. It was one of the 
most delightful nights I ever spent. I can under- 
stand a little of the joy of the Lord.” The Pioneer 
Missions soon were a congregation in themselves. 
In 1896, by which time all three Missions were 
at work, there were 235 on the adult roll of the 
Missions ; of these ninety-two professed to be Christ- 
ians and 116 to be abstainers. 322 were on the 
Sunday School Roll of the Missions. In 1902 there 
were 317 on the adult roll; 126 of these professed 
to be Christians and 193 to be abstainers. There 
were 682 Sabbath Scholars and eighty-five Bible 
Class Scholars. Long ere this it had become ne- 
cessary, in one case at Jeast, tosecure a hall as near as 
possible to the Mission House, the accommodation of 
that being ridiculously inadequate. But these figures 
do not give any idea of the numbers influenced, 
for the population was most migratory in any case, 
and when religion brought respectability it only 
added to the stream of movement, for renewed 
lives left the Mission areas on the first possible 
opportunity, to seek a better environment. Mr. 
Ross was much cheered by the testimony of respect- 
able people living in or near these districts, and also 
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by the unsolicited testimony of the police as to 
the practical effect of the Missions in making the 
region quieter, and more sober, and more honest. 
The addition of these new centres of operation 
did not mean that the old centre was neglected or 
that the old organization was allowed to get any 
smaller. And the blessing of God still seemed to 
rest upon the work. Although statistics look so 
cold and hard, a few figures may be given to show 
that the stream of new life did not cease. Only 
those who saw the work with their own eyes and 
handled the lives with their own hands can realize 
its reality and romance ; indeed, only the great High 
Priest, who bears all the names upon His breast and 
does not lose the individual in the mass, can tell all 
the significance of the work that our figures sum- 
marize so clumsily. In 1893-94, 222 were added to 
Church membership and in 1894-95, 174, leaving 
1267 on the Communion Roll in April 1895. In 
1897, 184 were added, and it is instructive to notice 
that only forty of these were by certificate. During 
the months May to July in 1897, nearly 300 souls 
were conversed with at the after-meetings. In 
1900, between January 1 and February 18, the 
workers deemed that they had seen about 170 cases 
in which, so far as man could judge, a real change 
of life had taken place. Dr. Howie called attention, 
at one of the Memorial Services, to the fact that 
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during the last seven years of Mr. Ross’s ministry 
805 were admitted on profession of faith, and only 
220 by certificate. In.other words, 115, on an aver- 
age, each of these years, were a real addition to the 
Church, while only thirty-one each year were 
transferred from other congregations. Dr. Howie 
added that this was a unique record in the United 
Free Church. Mr. Ross, however, would not desire 
to lay more stress on quantity than on quality. 
He frankly confessed that there was a percentage 
of failures. ‘‘ The question may be put, Have you 
been uniformly successful? I answer, No. The 
temptation to shrink back into former conditions 
is great ; the surroundings have proved too strong 
for many, and they have been dragged back into a 
condition from which at the best it is difficult to 
escape. But the success has been such as abun- 
dantly to warrant the method suggested—without 
which no permanent solution of the question can 
be had.’ ‘‘ The question” referred to here is the 
housing problem. He believed that the “unit of 
success * in the solution of that problem was “a 
Christian total abstainer.” Yet the solution of that 
problem was to him only the by-product of a greater 
enterprise—the building of the temple of living 
stones, with Jesus Christ Himself as the chief corner- 
stone. 

Needless to say, Mr. Ross was very deeply in- 
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terested in Mr. Moody’s third Scottish campaign 
in 1891. He was specially anxious that Mr. Moody 
should give a good deal of time to the Highlands, 
and wrote to him, eagerly urging him to do so, and 
suggesting a campaign along the coast from Forres 
and Nairn to Helmsdale and Wick. ‘There is a 
very interesting revival in progress in the centre 
of the Isle of Skye at present, and with the fire 
burning on the west and kindled on the east, the 
two lines of light would be certain to meet and the 
whole northern regions influenced for good. The 
people are very earnest and they are hopeful in 
believing that the Spirit that constrained them to 
pray will constrain you to follow the example of 
the Saviour in regard to the towns and villages.” It 
was a great joy to him to see Mr. Moody undertake 
some of this work, and, at the request of the Evangel- 
istic Association, he gladly went north to make the 
arrangements. 

Towards the end of the same year a request was 
made to him which caused him considerable thought 
and anxiety—to consider a change from Glasgow 
to London. He had been in London conducting 
a special Mission in connection with Miss Meredith 
Brown’s work in the Lisson Grove district, and the 
thought entered the minds of Dr. Donald Fraser 
of Marylebone, and some of his helpers, who were 
contemplating a re-arrangement of their Mission 
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work, that Mr. Ross might be secured to build up a 
working-class congregation in the Lisson Grove 
district under the auspices of, and in alliance with, 
the Marylebone congregation. “You have the 
qualities,’ Dr. Fraser wrote, “and have passed 
through a very complete training for an enterprise 
like this. Please lay this matter before the Lord, 
as I have been trying to do, and let me know how 
it appears to you. Do not pass me on to another 
or suggest another name to me unless it is’ quite 
clear that it is not the Lord’s will for yourself. — If 
you cannot see your way to a permanent change, 
could you get three months’ leave of absence from 
your presbytery, in order to start and organize a 
Mission congregation in the Lisson Grove district 
of London?” There was in the idea somewhat 
of the same challenge as had brought him to Cow- 
caddens—something of the same appeal to the 
heroic. ‘“ Here is a district,” Miss Brown wrote, 
“requiring no ordinary man—a district so difficult 
that no one has succeeded in rousing it.” Dr. 
Fraser wrote again to press him: “I am quite 
aware that your work is great and our Mission is 
small. This last is the very reason for wishing 
you to come to the rescue. The field of population 
is immense ; no church is making any impression 
on it; and it is deplorable that the Gospel should 
strike its colours in the face of the abounding sin 
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and misery of such a district of the metropolis. If 
God gives you faith and courage for the undertaking, 
come, and let us look to the Lord for a great victory.” 
It was also suggested to him that Lisson Grove 
might become in his hands a centre for Home 
Mission work for the West End, and a training-place 
for missionaries and Christian workers somewhat 
similar to that carried on by Dr. Guinness in the 
East End. Needless to say, all his Scottish friends 
and fellow-workers were against the proposal ; 
they felt that he would be exchanging realities for 
possibilities, and that his Gaelic and the other 
characteristically Celtic and Scottish elements in 
his equipment, would be to a large extent useless 
in London. After much thought and prayer, he 
determined to remain in Glasgow. He was afraid 
of the consequences to the Cowcaddens work. 
He was afraid that a new worker might contract 
it, rather than expand it. He had new plans for it 
in his own mind, which he wanted to work out. 
And—a consideration which weighed with him as 
much as anything—he did not want to leave his 
beloved Gaelic Class and the opportunity it gave 
him of influencing the future ministers of the Scottish 
Highlands. He was rightly guided. In spite of 
all his cosmopolitanism, he was in many ways very , 
Scotch, and I question whether he was young enough 
to adapt himself easily to English ways of thinking 
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and working. The following year a number of 
Edinburgh friends set afoot a proposal to bring him 
* to St. John’s—Dr. Guthrie’s old church, which was 
then requiring a colleague to the venerable Dr. 
Philip. Again he thought and prayed anxiously for 
some time over the possibility of change. From 
the beginning of his student days he was a lover of 
Edinburgh ; who is not that once has seen her face ? 
And there is a proverb in ecclesiastical Scotland, 
to the effect that good ministers, when they die, go 
to Edinburgh! The field offered was somewhat 
similar to Cowcaddens in its surroundings—a 
teeming population of the poorest on every hand. 
But again, for many reasons, he decided to remain 
in Cowcaddens. 

In the Cowcaddens papers and documents, es- 
pecially of the second decade of Mr. Ross’s ministry, 
there are frequent references to the ‘‘ Students’ 
Band.” The idea was first suggested to him by 
Dr. A. N. Somerville, and various friends helped 
him in carrying it out. It fitted naturally into his 
other ideals and activities. On the one hand, it 
gave him some additional workers for one branch 
or another of the Cowcaddens work ; by means of it 
he kept the Dobbie’s Loan services going for a time, 
and helped the North Hall, and also a Gaelic 
Mission Station at Springburn which was then 
under the care of the Cowcaddens Session. On 
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the other hand, he was eager, for the sake of the 
students themselves, to give them a glimpse of ag- 
gressive methods and something of a clinical train- 
ing which might be useful to them when they came 
on to the actual work of the ministry. As early 
as 1887 he had written: “There is no book like 
the book of life. All others are translations, and 
some of them not very good at that. Men and 
women who have struggled and fought and failed, 
or men and women who are on the great battlefield 
of life, often between hope and despair—here are 
volumes to which none else can compare. Many 
of these are but loose leaves needing to be gathered 
together ; many are bound and the clasps are rusted 
as they lie in the mire. To have these volumes 
_ gently handled, firmly knit, restored, re-written, 
re-bound; . . . such a work demands training—not 
knowledge only, but training. This can only be had 
in the work itself—in actual contact with souls, and 
in prayerful, humble effort to do what Andrew did 
to Peter when he brought him to Jesus.... We 
have in all seven students engaged in the work 
more or less, as they have opportunity. Through 
the kindness of friends we hope to give partial 
employment to others, who will give all the time 
they can spare from college studies to practical 
work. Friends cannot render better service for the 
future of the Church of Christ in Scotland than fur- 
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nish the means of enabling students to acquire 
experience in this school for practical training.” 
This work seemed to him to grow in importance 
In writing to his friend Principal Brown of Aber- 
deen his reasons for declining the change to London, 
he tells that this was one of the things which weighed 
with him; ‘‘ We have on the average nine or ten 
students every year, who are brought into contact 
with the work, take part in it, and have a course of 
training in connection with it. Most of these are 
connected with the Highlands and those of them 
who are now in charges are simply doing splendid 
work for the Master. More of this is needed, and 
I am specially anxious to see that department of 
work extended.” In later years, when his frequent 
Mission-tours in the Highlands brought the actual 
conditions and necessities of ministerial work con- 
stantly before his eyes, he felt more strongly than 
ever the need for some such clinical training being 
given to theological students in their college days ; 
his ideal was that the Professorship of Evangelistic 
Theology should have its work re-arranged and 
should involve the superintendence of some such 
enterprise as this. He thought that a “live Pro- 
fessor, with his students busy with anxious souls ” 
would do a great deal to remedy one of the weak- 
nesses of the church. “Spade work,” he wrote to 
a friend, after some experience of missioning and 
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conferring with ministers in Highland districts, 
“is indispensable. How it is to be done is not at 
present very clear. One thing is almost self-evi- 
dent ; our training of the ministry must be radically 
changed in regard to aim and methods of work.” 
More than once he organized parties of students 
to attend the Keswick Convention, and he was very 
grateful to friends who put means at his disposal 
to enable him to invite some who could not afford 
to go without help. He felt that it was work well 
worth doing—that it might possibly be the seed 
of a fruitful ministry, and a baptism of fire to some 
who had made too much of mere cold learning and 
too little of a warm fellowship with a personal 
Christ. And he had great joy in seeing that the 
plan was not fruitless—in hearing from men how 
their hearts had been warmed and their ideals 
heightened by the experience. Here is a character- 
istic little letter written to a member of a student 
company he had left at Keswick, he having been 
compelled to leave them before the Convention was 
over: “I trust you are all having a good time, and 
are getting, not only information, but blessing—real, 
abiding, permanent, powerful,—capital for future 
walk and work. I enclose two Bank of England 
five-pound notes. Love to all the brethren.” 
With his love for young life in general and students 
in particular it was a joy to him to take a share 
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in such work as that of the Women’s Missionary 
Institute in Burnbank Gardens, where he gave one 
or two courses of lectures on Bible Study ; and of 
the Bible Training Institute, which was started 
by the Evangelistic Association in response to a 
suggestion of Mr. Moody’s. There he gave, more 
than once, a course of lectures on his favourite 
subject of Soul-winning. The scope and contents 
of his lectures may be sampled from an examina- 
tion-paper set to his class: (1) “Mention the two- 
fold purpose of the Bible as a revelation from God. 
(2) Give four reasons why in soul-winning we use the 
Word of God and not human opinion. (3) Give the 
key-words of Genesis and Mark. Show the value 
of the latter, in order rightly to understand the con- 
versation between the Saviour andthe young ruler. 
(4) State how you would deal with a believer, (a) 
troubled by a want of faith, (b) mistaken about the 
true character of an apparent work of grace, (c) 
who is very selfish and censorious. And how 
would you deal with a backslider (a) hardened, 
(6) indifferent, (c) despairing ? (5) How would you 
deal with a non-inquirer who is (a) intelligent, (6) 
superstitious, (c) criminal ; and how with an opposer 
and an oppressor? (6) Illustrate the doctrine of 
the Holy Ghost as the Spirit of Power for a holy 
life, a fruitful service, patient suffering, and per- 
severance to the end. Mention cases of persons 
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so endued with power. State by what steps we 
are made partakers of the Holy Ghost as the Spirit 
of Power, and how we may know that we have 
received the blessing.” If to some, studies and 
questions such as these seem to put too sharp an 
edge on matters that have in them eternities and 
infinitudes and the abysmal deep of personality— 
it may be remembered that Mr. Ross was one who 
felt with a Celt’s poetry and passion the mystery 
of life and the miracle of life eternal, and on his lips 
the outlines did not seem so hard as when set down 
in black and white. But he felt that most people 
lose more by being vague than by being definite 
with themselves and with God, and that, even to see 
the infinite sky, a firm, straight path is better to 
walk on than a bog with no sure foothold. 

With his many outside labours and the strain of 
the Cowcaddens work as well, it was no wonder 
that after a time Mr. Ross’s health was no longer so 
reliable as it had been. A friend, who for a number 
of years knew him well and watched him closely, 
says: “Mr. Ross’s physical life was lived on a 
different plane from that of ordinary men. If he 
did not break, he transcended most of the laws of 
physiology as commonly understood.” Certainly 
his constitution stood out better than that of most 
men would have done. He did not treat himself 
fairly. One day he would order dinner for two 
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o’clock and turn up at four. The next day he 
would go to Edinburgh to Committees after an early 
breakfast, would come home saying he had had no 
time for lunch, and would snatch a hurried tea- 
dinner, with perhaps “forty winks” after it, before 
. going out toaround of evening meetings. One of his 
chief enemies was the bad air of late, hot meetings ; 
this was specially so after an attack of laryngitis 
from which he went back to work toosoon. It left 
him with a throat weakness which seized every 
possible opportunity of coming back, and sometimes 
made him very anxious as to his continued useful- 
ness. Sometimes, too, though outsiders saw little 
of it, he was so worn out with sheer fatigue that he 
feared his optimism was leaving him and that he 
would lose the power of inspiring hope in others. 
For his own sake it became plainer and plainer that 
help must be got, and he felt that it must be got 
for the work’s sake too. He was conscious of a 
certain slackening. Some of the most loyal and 
zealous workers had moved away to long distances, 
where they could not render quite so much service 
as formerly. He feared that others were beginning 
to forget the hole of the pit whence they were digged, 
and were no longer so eager to pluck others out of 
the abyss. The number of visitors and other workers 
had been thinned by change and death. And most 
of all, he felt that the congregation needed more 
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pastoral care than he had time and strength to 
give it. With a membership of 1,200, constantly 
changing, and an evangelistic organization of about 
ninety meetings and services a week, there was 
plainly more than enough work for two men; 
indeed, a cathedral staff would not have been amiss. 
The end of it was that in the winter of 1895 the 
Cowcaddens Session and Deacons’ Court resolved 
that a colleagueship was desirable. The ideal in 
the minds of Mr. Ross and of his office-bearers was 
that the junior minister should be responsible 
mainly for the preaching and the pastoral work, 
while Mr. Ross should superintend the more evan- 
gelistic side, each of course helping and relieving 
the other as necessity might arise. In this way, 
Mr. Ross would be to some extent enabled to re- 
spond to the many appeals for help that poured in 
upon him from outside. And this was the ideal 
that was happily realized. There were difficulties 
on the financial side, for there were no wealthy 
people in the congregation, and though they had 
been able to provide a modest salary for one 
minister, to do the same for two seemed beyond 
their powers. But with the help of generous 
friends, this difficulty was overcome—Mr. Ross 
himself being not the least generous with regard to 
the suggested arrangements ; and the matter passed 
the Assembly of 1896. In September of that year 
16 
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the Rev. James Muir was called from Cowden- 
beath to the colleagueship, and agreed to come. 
The arrangement proved an exceedingly happy 
one—the two ministers were like father and son. 
And to Mr. Ross, as to the congregation, it was a 
very keen disappointment that Mr. Muir was allowed 
to remain but a short time in Cowcaddens. After 
three years the Presbytery selected him as the man 
to lead a church extension movement in the north- 
east of the City, and he felt it to be his duty to go. 
After a year’s interregnum, for the strain of which 
the senior minister was scarcely able, and one or 
two unsuccessful attempts upon likely men, the 
Rev. Adam Renwick was called from Elsridgehill in 
Lanarkshire—a distant kinsman of James Renwick 
the Covenanter. The second colleagueship was also 
a happy one, and Mr. Renwick is still at the head 
of the Cowcaddens work. 


CHAPTER XI 
TRAVELS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


I am made all things to all men that I might by all means 
save some. 
PAUL. 


In 1892 Mr. Ross had been twenty-five years a 
minister and his semi-jubilee was celebrated with 
all the usual honours, and some that were unusual. 
The centre of the celebrations was a crowded 
gathering of the congregation, with many other 
friends old and new, from far and near—Mr. Camp- 
bell White presiding. A presentation was made 
which included a cheque for £460. And a resolution 
was passed which gave thanks to God for the good- 
ness of the past twenty-five years, and concluded 
with this excellent sentence: “they at the same 
time recognize that a little rest from labour may be 
beneficial to him and to the cause which he has so 
much at heart, and request him now to take six 
months of cessation from work, and to embrace 
the opportunity of becoming familiar with the 
aggressive and Mission work of the Churches in other 
parts of the world.”’ This gift, combined with this 
counsel and permission, gave Mr. Ross the oppor- 
tunity he had long hungered for, of going round 
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the world and seeing New Zealand, where he had 
many friends, where his oldest brother is a minister, 
and where he had himself been offered in earlier 
life a sphere of service. He was able to combine 
with this a visit to Canada, as a delegate to the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council at Toronto, and he was 
requested by Mr. Moody to deliver a course of 
lectures in the Bible Training Institute at Chicago. 

He had been asked to read a paper on Revivals 
at the Toronto meetings. The subject was, for 
him, full of a romantic fascination, and was also, 
from his standpoint, of urgent moment for the whole 
Church, so that he welcomed the opportunity of 
giving his testimony upon the subject. The twenty 
minutes allowed him by the plans of the Council were 
too short, both for speaker and hearers. An attempt 
was made to get him a second hearing at the Council, 
and to detain him for a public meeting on the 
following Sunday. Both of these being impossible, 
an informal gathering was held one day at the rising 
of the Council, and a large company heard him 
finish his theme. As for the lectures in Chicago, 
Mr. Moody’s instructions were characteristically 
curt and clear: ‘Tell them how to win souls for 
Christ.” To Mr. Ross it was a great joy to see 
Moody’s work, and a great honour to be allowed to 
share in it, and I do not think he ever spent happier 
days. He felt that the days were blessed of God, 
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and fruitful to his hearers as well as happy to him- 
self. He dealt with such subjects as ‘“‘Soul- 
winning,” “ Qualifications for Service,” ‘“‘ Organiza- 
tion—its character and results,’ ‘‘ Consecration,”’ 
and “ How to use the Bible in dealing with souls.”’ 
One of his hearers was Mr. Alexander, now well 
known as Dr. Torrey’s companion in many a 
Mission. He says that he felt, when Mr. Ross began 
to speak: “‘ This man means business, and I must 
attend to him.” And he certainly did mean 
business, there and wherever he went. 

After the visits to Toronto and Chicago, he 
followed the Canadian Pacific Company’s route to 
Vancouver. And then, coming down the Pacific 
coast to San Francisco, he sailed for New Zealand, 
greatly exulting in the complete change of scene 
and climate, in the long rest of the weeks at sea, and 
in all the wonders of the way. In New Zealand 
he held a kind of triumphal progress, renewing 
many old acquaintances, making many new ones, 
preaching, evangelizing, visiting. One man trav- 
elled twenty miles to hear him preach a Gaelic 
sermon. He held a week’s Mission at Wanganui, 
and addressed a Ministers’ Conference at Welling- 
ton, and would have attempted much more had 
not his health compelled him to take some rest 
under the kindly care of his brother’s household at 
Turakina. His homeward route was by Australia, 
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where he had time only to tarry for a few days, and 
by the Red Sea. He had hoped to visit India, but 
from lack of time was compelled to omit that part 
of his programme. But he paid short visits to 
Cairo and Jerusalem, Naples and Rome. 

This round-the-world journey was the longest 
and the happiest of all his journeys, but was followed 
by many others; for, as we have seen, his health 
became affected by the toil and strain and bad air 
of Cowcaddens, as also by his lack of proper pre- 
cautions; and a long absence, if possible to a 
sunnier clime, became necessary at frequent inter- 
vals, especially after his throat began to trouble 
him. In 1895, he spent his summer holiday in the 
Engadine and at Zermatt; in 1896 in Iceland, the 
gratification of a long-cherished desire ; and in 1898 
in the Hartz Mountains. In 1897, after a complete 
break-down, he went to the Cape. After spending 
some time at a Sanatorium in Cape Colony, he 
visited Kimberley and Johannesburg, then came 
down to Natal, and paid visits to the stations of 
various missionary friends, including Lovedale, the 
seat of Dr. Stewart’s great work. He also addressed 
the Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of South 
Africa, and received from them a formal letter of 
thanks for his presence and counsels. To himself 
one of the most joyful incidents of his tour was a 
visit to the Rev. Andrew Murray, whose books he 
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constantly read and greatly enjoyed. He believed 
that the effect at home was immediate, of some time 
that he and Mr. Murray spent together in earnest 
prayer for the Cowcaddens work. Wherever he 
went, to house, or church, or Mission station, he 
seemed to carry a benediction with him, and acall to 
a loftier and happier life. One minister wrote to 
him, just as he wassailing for home: “ Just a short 
note before you leave our shores, thanking you again 
for your visit, your sermons, your counsels. Truly 
the Lord sent you to refresh His weary heritage 
in times of spiritual dearth and darkness. Again 
werealized the promise, J will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee.” 

On these journeys his zeal for the Kingdom of 
God never flagged and never concealed itself. That 
was more interesting to him and more important 
than anything else. He reminded one again and 
again of the man who asked for a newspaper to 
be read to him on his death-bed, because, he said, 
““T want to know how it fares with the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” That was the spirit of Mr. Ross’s life; 
and latitude or longitude, race or language, made 
no difference. Others have often felt rebuked by 
him when, on entering, say,some new town or dis- 
trict, their first thought would be the sights to be 
seen—his first thought and interest to know what 
good work was being carried on, Not that he 
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despised the sights, or did not enjoy them ; but one 
thing was first,and everything else was smaller, in 
his eyes. He lost no opportunity of rendering a 
service to a soul, though he was never obtrusive 
or tactless in his approaches to those he met; and 
over every sign of life and progress in the individual 
or in the community he rejoiced with a great joy. 
One of his companions on the City of Rome, on the 
Atlantic voyage of September 1892, writes: “‘ When 
others rested he was at work. Among the passengers 
he found scope for his calling, and with them he was 
instant in order to win them for Christ. Even his 
holidays, if he ever had a holiday, were coloured by 
the overmastering passion of his life.” He himself 
wrote of the same voyage in his journal—and the 
lines are worth preserving, because they represent 
his spirit and mode of action wherever he went: “I 
never met so many thorough Christians in one 
company at sea before. Indeed, the first thing 
that struck me on Sabbath morning was to find 
a goodly company busy singing Sankey’s hymns. 
And further inquiry led me to see that there was 
a large number of young believers on board. We 
soon got acquainted. On Sabbath, Professor 
Iverach preached in the saloon to a very large 
congregation. In the afternoon I preached to the 
steerage people, on the lower deck, and had the 
forward deck filled with cabin passengers, and they 
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formed, as it were, my gallery audience. I had the 
joy of having a service each day with these people. 
There appeared to be real impression. We 
intended to have no service on Friday, as we ex- 
pected to reach Sandy Hook that evening. How- 
ever, in the evening a message was sent up that they 
wished me to say a farewell word to them. We sang 
and prayed and I preached in the dark, and we 
closed by singing ‘God be with you till we meet 
again.’ At the close I had the joy of leading a soul 
to the Saviour.” Another glimpse of the same 
journey is also suggestive of his spirit and outlook. 
As he was nearing New Zealand he wrote: “ Out 
of all the sights I have seen, not one touched 
me like the native church at Apia in the Samoan 
Islands. They were singing the first hymn as we 
entered. They sang with such heart and unction 
and accuracy that we were at once arrested. We 
could only catch now and again the word Jesus, but 
I must confess I was completely broken down and 
could only weep for joy. I tried tojoin them in the 
singing, as the air was very like ‘ The great physician 
now is near,’ but my voice would not come. There 
they were, men on one side, women on the other, 
children in front, skin as brown as copper, 
eyes as black as sloes, arms and legs as strong as 
those of giants, manners dignified, and each of the 
men was like the son of a king. They were all 
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dressed becomingly ; there was not a single gaudily 
dressed person in the audience. They have only 
had the Gospel since about 1836, and the great body 
of the population (35,000) are under Christian 
influences. When I saw them I thought, Who could 
despair of the salvation of the world? Here is a 
nation born almost in a day. Oh that we had faith 
in God!” 

Here are two other glimpses of the same spirit 
as it was manifested on the same journey. He 
wrote in his journal about some of his shipmates on 
the Pacific voyage : ‘‘ Almost all are wild birds, and 
very difficult of access. I spent some time in 
prayer for them all, that the Lord might make 
them hear His Voice, and that His Spirit might 
make His word a blessing. How He will do this I 
know not, as they are inaccessible to anything but 
argument, and I believe God seldom uses argument 
in conversion.” The following is another extract 
from the journal, after his arrival in New Zealand : 
“We passed a Maori, hedging. I said to him : ‘He 
aroha hoki te Atna’—‘ God is love.’ He at once 
responded, pointing with his hand towards heaven, 
‘ Kohau aroha te Atna,’ which means ‘I love God!” 

It was the same on other journeys : wherever he 
went he discovered some of his Master’s doings, or 
left some of his Master’s seed in such soil as he 
could find to receive it. Take this page from the 
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South African journey of 1897. Mr. Ross was 
driving out from Maritzburg to Richmond, a 
distance of about twenty-five miles, in company 
with Mr. Robertson, the Presbyterian minister at the 
latter place. They met on the way some farmer 
friends of Mr. Robertson’s and pulled up for a few 
moments’ chat, chiefly about the weather and the 
crops. Just as they were starting again, Mr. Ross 
pulled from his pocket a few leaflets, which were 
handed over with the words, ‘‘ Have you found the 
Lord Jesus Christ to be a precious Saviour? Seek 
Him and He will be a joy to you for ever.” And 
so they parted—ships that pass in the night and 
speak each other in passing, but one of them 
freighted with the message of a King and eager to 
share it with others,even on the most fragmentary 
opportunity. In the spring of 1899, after a holiday 
in Egypt, he spent a little time in Beyrout on his way 
home by Greece and Italy. There he visited Miss 
Taylor’s well-known Orphanage for Syrian girls. 
At a gathering in her hall, he told of the Cowcaddens 
work and specially of the Christian Endeavour 
Society, and answered questions put to him regard- 
ing the latter by English-speaking natives. The 
result was the formation of two Christian Endeavour 
Societies in Beyrout—one in the native congre- 
gation and one in the Orphanage. He sang the 
~hymn with the refrain ‘“‘ He’sjjust the same Jesus,” 
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and, Miss Taylor adds, many eyes were dim with 
tears. Or take this glimpse of his last holiday—a 
fortnight spent on the top of the Rigi-Scheidegg in 
the summer of 1903—from a letter written there: 
“Switzerland and Germany have been upon my 
heart for many years. The spiritual needs of both 
countries seem to me to be greater than ever. The 
worldly secularizing spirit hath returned, taking with 
him seven other spirits worse than himself. This 
is an evil that goeth not out but by prayer and 
fasting. Ihave come in contact with a number of the 
Lutheran ministers, who are excellent spiritual 
men, and [I think six of them will join our Inter- 
national Prayer Union, to pray especially for these 
two countries. There is a noble band of living 
Christians, though they seem to be in the minority. 
Oh! for a revived, awakened Germany, crowning 
Christ Lord of all.” 

This last note is most characteristic. In his 
intercessions, public and private, but especially 
private, he was most cosmopolitan, a kind of priest 
for humanity, bearing on his heart nation after 
nation, especially those he visited on his holiday 
tours. Iceland, South Africa, Palestine, Egypt, 
Italy, Norway and Sweden, France and Germany— 
he prayed for them all and for a revival of the work 
of God in them all; and any glimpse he got of their 
life, or any intercourse he had with any of their 
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people, seemed to send him afresh to his knees for 
the rising of the Dayspring upon them. He noted 
at one time as one of his memoranda for special 
prayer: “That it may please the Lord to open 
up the way for a Convention in the Engadine and 
other parts, that may bring the Lord’s people 
together and thus help to kindle a fire among 
the native populations, that shall spread till even 
Russia shall feel the warmth and the glow.” This 
is from another devotional note-book, written 
when he was holidaying in the Hartz Mountains : 
““Save Germany, bent on pleasure, power, and 
wealth. Save Germany to be a jewel in Thy 
crown. Save Germany to furnish many witnesses 
and workers for Thy service. Save Germany to 
influence for good the scholarship of the world.” 
For the Rulers of Europe, and for many others in 
high places, he prayed constantly. And for a 
number of years he sent to the Queen of Sweden at 
Christmas a copy of one of Andrew Murray’s books, 
a gift which was always warmly acknowledged 
and appreciated. 

In addition to all these longer journeys, he was of 
course a good deal away from home at Communions, 
Conferences, special meetings and services. Travel 
was always more of a pleasure than a burden to him, 
and when his absences took him to the country, or 
to the sea, or to the Highlands, he used to return 
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refreshed, however much preaching or other work 
he had had to do. On these shorter journeys, as on 
the longer, his first thought was for the Kingdom of 
God. ‘Take this as a specimen day—a brief ex- 
tract from his private journal, regarding a flying 
visit paid to Inverness from Nairn. The Moderator 
referred to is Dr. A. N. Somerville, who was then 
touring the Highlands, holding conferences and 
evangelistic services: “Started by early train for 
Inverness for the Moderator’s breakfast. A large 
turn-out. I was asked to saya few words, which I 
did. Dinedat Dr. Black’s. Called on——, and had 
a few words with him about his soul. He confessed 
he needed salvation. Saw 


and his partner eh 
Spoke with the turner and the engine-man about 
their souls. Returned to Nairn by the 3.30 train. 
Drove out to——-, and prayed with Mrs. A., sorely 
afflicted physically, and in her family. O God, be 
gentle with her! Spoke with B., the servant, about 
her soul, pointed her to Jesus, and prayed with her. 
Meeting to-night large and earnest : many seemed 
deeply impressed. Very dissatisfied with myself, 
because physically exhausted.” Here is another 
illustration of the same spirit, instant in season and 
out of season—this time from a visit to London. 
Mr. Ross was conducting special services in connec- 
tion with Mr. Burton Alexander’s work in the Drury 
Lane district. A gentleman who was helping in the 
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work writes: ‘‘ One evening, not seeing him in the 
hall, and knowing he had arrived, I went out to look 
for him. I found him in an alley off Drury Lane, 
calling out in Irish an invitation to the people to 
attend, in the hope of attracting some of the Roman 
Catholics of that neighbourhood.” That I might by 
all means save some! If he ever grew impatient with 
anybody, it was with his fellow-Christians who were 
lacking in eagerness, and in the inventiveness of love. 
A verse he often quoted—especially after coming 
home from a Presbytery or a Committee where the 
policy of the wet-blanket seemed to have been em- 
ployed—was, There are some of you that believe not. 
He felt that a good many Christians did not believe 
their creed, or they would have been a great deal more 
eager to save men, and a great deal less in bondage 
to traditional methods and the Bureau of Red Tape. 
He dreaded lest he should ever fall himself into the 
same condemnation. After a certain Mission, he 
wrote in his journal: ‘Greatly disappointed at 
the attendance and want of interest on the part of 
believers. The world is lost because of God’s chil- 
dren not being alive and awake to the needs thereof. 
Could ye not watch with me one hour? No, Lord, we 
are such: craven-hearted, earthly-minded, self-in- 
dulgent creatures, that we cannot even do this. Wilt 
Thou have compassion on us and heal us? Why did 
Elijah need the wind and the thunderstorm before 
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the still small voice ? These were the waking bell 
to his soul: otherwise, in his affliction and solitude, 
he too might have slept. Lord, have mercy on me, 
and let me watch with Thee, and not sleep on the 
enchanted ground.”’ Once he was asked: “‘ What 
gives you most annoyance?” and he answered: 
“Christians who have little interest in Christ and 
His cause.” 


- 


CHAPTER XII 
PERSONAL CHARACTER 


He, when his lamp shot up a spiring flame, 

Would thus break forth and climb the heaven of prayer ; 

“Do with us what Thou wilt, all-glorious heart ! 

Thou God of them that are not yet, but grow! 

We trust Thee for the thing we shall be yet; 

We too are ill content with what we are.” 

And when the flame sank and the darkness fell, 

He lived by faith, which is the soul of sight. 
Grorce Macponaup, A Hidden Life. 


- 


PERHAPS the feature in Mr. Ross’s character which 
first attracted the notice of any new acquaintance 
was a general sunniness of demeanour, which some- 
times almost rose to boisterousness. One of his 
sayings was: “If you are happy, some one is sure 
to find it out.”” He was happy, and every one who 
met him found it out. “He always brought sun- 
shine with him to Overtoun,”’ his friends there said ; 
and from many others, far and near, the same testi- 
mony comes. ‘He came to stay with us at the 
summer communion season,” another friend writes, 
“and his visit was like a bright and early return of 
summer after a long dark winter—such was the 
brightness he imparted to our quiet household.” 


One who travelled with him in Germany and Switzer- 
257 I 4 
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land says, after speaking of his equanimity among 
the rubs and roughnesses of holiday travel: ‘‘ When 
we were mounting the Rhone Glacier, his spirits rose 
with the ascent, till he required Gaelic to relieve his 
feelings, to the great astonishment of a Switzer who 
was selling photographs, and had to confess at last 
that he didn’t know English.” It was one of the 
things which endeared him to his people, and gave 
him his continued hold over them. Sometimes, both 
in the Rothesay and in the Glasgow days, there were 
grumblers—he had not been to see certain people 
for a very long time, he was too often from home, 
and soon. But, as a friend says, “‘ no sooner did he 
appear than the smile on the face, the warm shake 
of the hand, and the clap on the back, disarmed 
all criticism, and there was none like our own minis- 
ter after all.’ He had a keen sense of humour ; 
people have said that it did them good to hear him 
laugh. ‘“‘ Humour,” says one of his most intimate 
friends, “‘ was with him certainly the smile in the eyes 
of wisdom. To anything tainted with a suspicion 
of malice he did not respond, and his lack of response 
was something to be felt and remembered. As for 
anything which even verged on impurity—I never 
heard of anyone brazen enough to venture it in his 
presence.” His genial bearing made him a welcome 
visitor in all shops and offices where he was known. 
Occasionally, in places where he was not known, his 
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exuberant spirits were liable to misunderstanding 
shopkeepers did not know what to make of this tall 
gentleman in the Inverness cloak, who strolled into 
the shop with a smile as though he were greeting the 
members of his own family and said: “‘ Well, have 
you got anything that would suit a poor old man like 
me ?” 

Another thing that a new acquaintance would 
speedily discover was his abounding and overflowing 
energy. ‘There was, at any rate until the last year 
or two, and even then at intervals, an amazing 
amount of sheer physical energy, which made it 
difficult for him todo nothing. His favourite hobby, 
after he left Rothesay, and his bee-keeping days were 
done, was photography, though he seldom had time 
to finish properly what he began. And wherever he 
stayed, whether at a hotel or at a private house, he 
would be out and about at all hours, photographing 
the house, the servants, the children, the mountains 
—anything that took his fancy. Fora number of 
years he also expended and developed his physical 
energy by means of a tricycle, which he took with 
him on many a journey, once even as far as Norway, 
and which was last heard of, I believe, in the island 
of Skye. His intellectual energy was equal to his 
physical force, and his versatility was a continual 
amazement to his friends, In spite of the little 
time he was able to give in latter years to reading, 
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he picked up information everywhere, and was abie 
to produce it in talk as occasion offered. From 
the growing of fuchsias in unlikely places to problems 
in medicine, and politics, and theology, he was full 
of ideas, and, when occasion offered, overflowing with 
counsel. ‘‘ A mind ablaze,” said one of his friends, 
‘“‘ with projects and inventions.” Another, with a 
large electro-hydropathic practice, says: “In the 
development of the scientific side of my own work, 
I owe Mr. Ross more than any man. He was so 
helpful, so inventive, and many of his ideas so valu- 
able. I have known a professional man, whose 
powers he had been the means of developing, thank 
God that he had known Mr. Ross. As an inventor, 
he would have made a very considerable mark. As 
a physician, he would, I believe, have been the first 
of his time.” Indeed, in this overflowing energy lay 
one of his chief temptations—the temptation to the 
dissipation of energy, the temptation to undertake 
more than he could properly carry through. His 
friends often told him of this, and he often confessed 
to himself and to others that it was his chief danger. 
When one turns over the leaves of his old engage- 
ment books, and sees the number of his fixtures for a 
week—meetings in Cowcaddens, business and public 
meetings in different parts of the city, Committees 
in Edinburgh, Temperance or Evangelistic engage- 
ments north, south, east, or west, one is not surprised 
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that his friends sometimes remonstrated with him, 
or that he sometimes made good resolutions for him- 
self: ‘‘(1) I must not undertake work that I have 
neither time nor ability for; (2) When work is under- 
taken, it must be done at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and gone through with—failure in this is the 
cause of endless trouble; (3) Congregational work 
must have more time and attention, and outside 
work, however valuable, must have less.” This 
crowding of the days had one result which was a 
distinct hindrance to his usefulness—the habit of 
unpunctuality. Many of his friends remonstrated 
with him in regard to this; and a good deal 
of grumbling went on behind his back. I am told 
that it was not so in his earlier days—that as a lad 
he was never hurried, and always punctual. In 
later years it was the result of multiplication of in- 
terests, and a consequent obliviousness to the lapse 
of time. A sarcastic writer, in one of the Rothesay 
newspapers, called attention to the difference between 
a meeting held by D. L. Moody in Glasgow, and the 
meeting conducted by Rothesay ministers in pre- 
paration for Moody’s visit. The time-table of the 
former meeting was: Address, 21 minutes ; prayers, 
20 minutes ; praise 19 minutes. The meeting began 
and ended punctually. The time-table of the Rothe- 
say meeting was: Addresses, 74 minutes ; prayers, 
28 minutes; praise, 13 minutes; and the meeting was 
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15 minutes late in starting. One wonders whether 
Mr. Ross had anything to do with the arrangements 
in the latter case, for the Cowcaddens meetings 
were sometimes managed in the same way. He 
did not mean to be unpunctual: it was the result of 
trying to squeeze two days’ work into one, and when 
he once got into the swing of a meeting, he was 
so happy that he did not understand why any one 
should want to go home. 

One of the greatest and the most fruitful of the 
gifts God gave him was the power to draw out friend- 
ship. This was so even as a boy: he was always 
popular with the others at school. And in later life 
this gift—or shall we give it the higher name of 
grace ?—helped him and helped others continually ; 
he made friends wherever he went, among young and 
old, and among children most of all, among rich and 
poor, sometimes among those who would make 
friends of no one else—reserved people, suspicious 
people, people with skeletons in their cupboards 
and a tight grasp upon the key. He made friends on 
Atlantic liners and in Cowcaddens Model Lodging ~ 
houses,in hotels and in after-meetings, in the sun- 
light and in the shadow of life. I thought of my 
father when I cameon these lines in one of Professor 
James’s books: “If you say that we cannot be in 
love with everybody at once, I merely point out to 
you that, as a matter of fact, certain persons do exist 
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with an enormous capacity for friendship, and for 
taking delight in other people’s lives : and that such 
persons know more of truth than if their hearts were 
not so big.” He had a genius for friendship, and 
he had a genius for making other people friends with 
one another. He had the knack of smoothing out 
difficulties and harmonizing dissonances. ‘‘ He was 
eminently a peace-maker.”’ 

Various things lay behind and around this capa- 
city for friendship. One was the grace of tolerance. 
There is a very characteristic little prayer in one of 
his journals: ‘‘ Bless very abundantly any who 
may differ from me.’’ There is also a characteristic 
sentence from a letter to a friend, with regard to some 
of the conferences he held with ministers during the 
last few years of his life: “‘I am anxious they 
should feel that the burden of the Conference rests 
on them, and that while I am willing to contribute, 
and to contribute quite freely, to others the experi- 
ence in the Lord’s work which I have gained, I am 
not to be understood as dictating to others what 
their own path of duty may be, or the methods that 
in their hands may be most successful.” One who 
worked with him for many years says: ‘ Nothing 
impressed me more than the extraordinary patience 
and forbearance he showed towards opponents and 
gainsayers, and the steadfast purpose of his heart to 
overcome evil with good.” His was the Christ-like 
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tolerance that was often able—I do not say always, 
for no man is perfect—to tolerate even intoler- 
ance. A young minister wrote to him once, in some 
trouble and distress about the domineering ways of 
certain evangelists : the character of the men had 
somewhat upset his faith in the work, and he opened 
out his heart to Mr. Ross. Mr. Ross did not like this 
element in these men any more than his correspond- 
ent did. But he answered: ‘‘ The style and method 
of such men do not suit all workers. All specialists 
are strong in their own particular line, and are apt to 
awaken a kind of feeling perhaps akin to disgust in 
those who have less pronounced ways of working. 
Their style and method have given to them a confi- 
dence, and it may be a consciousness of power, which 
may be difficult to put up with on the part of others, 
and sometimes looks like an intolerable self-con- 
sciousness. Yet it is remarkable that people like 
and others you refer to, get souls in large numbers 
and are successful in leading into the Kingdom char- 
acters with whom some of us have no power at all. 
Ihave a casein point at thismoment. Mr. —— has 
been blessed these last three weeks to bring into sub- 
jection unto the King six of our fallen sisters. Two 
of them have been restored to their families with 
great joy, and the others are in a truly hopeful and 
penitent condition.” To sum this up in the words 
of one of his friends: ‘‘ He was comparatively care- 
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less of the form that life took, if only there were life. 
Perhaps this was one factor in his large tolerance. 
As he said: ‘ Each one brings forth his own fruit— 
an apple-tree apples, an orange-tree oranges, a vine 
grapes 

Another element in his capacity for friendship 
was his power of sympathy. Those who knew him 
in his early days say this was characteristic of him 
all along. I myself have never seen any one who so 
put himself into the place of others, especially in their 
sorrows and troubles : to read in the morning of some 
calamity by land or sea, or of the death of a friend, 
would sometimes shadow a whole day. The illnesses 
and other troubles of his friends were a real burden to 
him ; he bore them as if they were his own. One 
stormy Sunday morning he almost broke down in 
prayer for those at sea ; I think his vivid imagination 
made him almost see the peril of those for whom he 
prayed ; and it always did something to make the 
sorrows of others real to him. This gift of sym- 
pathy shaded off into something that partook of the 
nature of second-sight ; he used to know instinct- 
ively when something was wrong with a friend. I 
do not suppose his forebodings were always justified. 
But sometimes they were. He would often say: 
‘¢ T think something is wrong with so-and-so to-day ”’ ; 
or, “I think so-and-so must be dead—I couldn’t 
pray for him last night.” His friend Dr. Andrew 


”? 
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Bonar died when he was at sea, and he said he was 
sure of it the day it happened, for something had 
hindered him from praying for Dr. Bonar as he had 
been wont daily to do. There were times again 
when this subtle thread of communication seemed 
to be less real. ‘‘ Thou hast given me lately a 
strange experience of down-setting and chastisement. 
The enemy pursueth my soul or lurketh privily to 
destroy me, and Thou dost not always let me know. 
Friends are sometimes ill, and the Lord hath not 
told me.’ Perhaps there is a touch of the Celt, as 
well as a touch of the saint, in words such as these, 
but they take us on to the strange borderland where 
sympathy ends and telepathy begins, and the breath 
of the Infinite blows in ways that we cannot trace. 

It has already, I think, been made plain that his 
geniality and friendliness did not imply any lack 
of insight or of discrimination. Charitable towards 
all, he was quite searching in his view of some. In 
reading an entry in an old journal regarding a girl- 
inquirer at Rothesay, one can see the colder look 
that sometimes came into his eyes. “ Not indis- 
posed, I think, to keep up a condition of excitement.” 
And a good many people were pretty quickly weighed 
and measured. Perhaps they did not realize how 
closely he was watching them from behind his usual 
geniality of manner. “ With his abounding good- 
nature, optimism, and kindliness, he did not by any 
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means lack shrewdness. Of all men that I have met, 
I would least soon cross swords with Mr. Ross.’ 
And the same friend who says this, says also: ‘“ As 
a minister and as a friend, he had the strongest grasp 
and the lightest touch of any man that I have 
known.” Most who knew him, knew the lightness 
of touch—sometimes marvellously healing and 
caressing ; a few knew the iron power of the same 
hand, and did not easily forget it. 

Though he had many friends, his was always a 
more or less lonely life. After the death of his 
young wife in 1870 the path seemed lonely indeed, 
and during later years, when his son, the present 
writer, was settled too far away for frequent inter- 
course, the loneliness seemed intensified, and that 
in years when failing health made human com- 
panionship more necessary. “I am the loneliest 
man I know,” he wrote to a friend ; “‘ I have very 
few intimates. There was one who was a stranger 
to his own mother’s sons. It is so largely with me. 
I have no time but for the work in which I am 
engaged. I have no one to talk to when I come 
home but the Blessed Master, and yet I am the 
happiest man I know.” He felt sometimes also 
that people did not understand him, and that out- 
side a small circle of generous and loving supporters 
there was little interest taken in his work by the 
pu blic at large. Concerning someone else he wrote, 
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**Men of the Pauline spirit will always be more or 
less lonely,” and perhaps it was a saying true also 
of himself. Yet when he found his way into com- 
pany on holiday and other occasions, he was lively 
company, ready to talk freely about himself, his 
work, his travels, or any other subject—all the 
more ready perhaps to talk about his work that he 
was so often and so long alone. In this matter, as 
in one or two others already noted, there was a 
change between his earlier and later life. ‘‘ He had 
overcome,” his friend, Dr. Iverach, says, “the 
Scottish reticence and the reluctance to speak of 
the highest things characteristic of Scotsmen north 
and south. He had to overcome it. In the early 
years of his ministry he was reticent, reluctant to 
speak of the deeper things of religious experience. 
It was as a matter of duty that he set himself to 
overcome it, and he did overcome it.” 

His talk on spiritual themes in general was help- 
ful because it was easy and natural ; it was no strain 
to him in later years at least, but the natural outflow 
of afull heart. ‘‘ After knowing him intimately for 
many years,” one friend writes, ‘‘ what impressed me 
as the great aim and passion of his life was the bring- 
ing of everyman, woman, and child hemet into direct 
communication with the living Christ. He was one 
of the few who could both sympathize and inspire, 
one of the very few, even amongst good men, who 
did not leave you weaker for their absence.” That 
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was because he drew the hearts he touched to the 
Rock that was higher than he. He passed: the 
Rock remained. 

His talk regarding the Cowcaddens work seemed 
to some to have a touch of complacency in it. 
Those who blamed him for that did not know the 
inner life of the man. He was fond of his work; he 
believed in it ; he was proud with a holy pride to 
be engaged in it. And if he spoke of his work when 
he thought he could do good or awaken interest by 
so doing, he would have said that he spoke not of 
what he was doing, but of what God was doing, 
and that to have kept silent regarding that would 
have been ingratitude or treason. In any case the 
complacency was only one of outward manner. 
There lie before me now things that I may not put 
into print—revelations of heart-searching, self- 
scrutiny, confessions of failure and error and sin, 
questionings and prayers regarding the work and 
its possibilities and defects, that are as far removed 
from a self-satisfied and complacent spirit as the 
publican was from the Pharisee. He was keenly 
conscious of defects and dangers in his own work— 
keenly conscious also of the truth of some of the 
accusations that were sometimes brought against 
the evangelistic school of Christians, with which he 
was so long and so constantly associated. ‘‘ The 
temper of some leading Christians is far from what 
it ought to be. There is no lack of saying, God 
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loved us. But there is lack of realizing the other 
half of the verse, ‘ We ought also to love one another.’ 
Let the loving arm*be around us and draw us closer 
together 


1? 


‘““We have nearly enough of agency, 
but it seems to me too little worship, reverence, 
adoration.” “It is most grieving to think that 
Thy disciples on the eve of Thy crucifixion should 
have been contending as to which of them should 
be greatest. On the eve of our Passover feast the 
jaundiced enemy appears also. Drive him out, O 
Lord, and let all be baptized of the Holy Ghost.” 
‘“‘T have been troubled with unfaithfulness in some 
and ill-temper and lack of forbearance in others, 
while some have come under a spirit of great in- 
difference. I have been tempted to let them have 
their own way, but that would mean ruin to Thy 
cause. So Thou sayest, J will hold thee by the right - 
hand. Fearnot! Iwill help thee. Ought not this 
to be enough? Lord, it is enough: Jesus, still 
lead on!” 

Indeed, however much he might be willing to talk 
about his work for the work’s sake and for the 
Master’s sake, no more truly humble man ever lived. 
He carried within him, what perhaps few suspected 
who noted his buoyant and confident demeanour, 
a deep and abiding sense of sin. He said he envied 
a fellow-minister who possessed four qualities that 
he himself had not—“ solidity, accuracy, punctu- 
ality, and perseverance.” After he had been thirty- 
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four years in the ministry he wrote: ‘“‘ They have 
been wonderful years, years of God’s right hand. 
But how unworthy I have been and how unfit to be 
used in His hand! Weakness, failure, folly, sin, like 
soiled footprints on the snow, are to be seen all 
along the way.” And he dreaded lest people should 
make too much of himself. To one who sent him a 
money gift for his work he wrote: ‘‘ It is too much, 
and I dread lest it should be the result of your 
affection for myself. I have one other friend who 
treats me to similar kindnesses as you do now, and 
whose generosity to the work is simply amazing, 
and I often dread lest it should be on account of 
his affection for myself. The apostle Paul was con- 
cerned lest any one should think of him more than 
they ought, but he never forbade them to think 
largely of his Master and of the needs of His King- 
dom. That is my own feeling also.’”’ Sometimes 
his humility, like the humility of a good many of 
the saints, was the fruit of humiliations. On one 
occasion his zeal outran his discretion, and he acted 
on his own initiative in some matter when he should 
have waited to consult his Committee. As a result 
he was somewhat sharply criticized at the next 
meeting. ‘‘ The whole meeting was thereafter any- 
thing but comfortable for me, and I saw that I; 
who tried to serve them and the cause, was ob- 
noxious to my brethren. I have had a week of 
nervous suffering and conscious bitterness of spirit 
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because of being thus misjudged. Let me profit by 
this, so that I may with Thy forgiving mercy glorify 
Thee the more in the remainder of my life.” But 
from whatever sources his humility came, it was 
genuine, both toward man and toward God. It was 
genuine toward man. One of his fellow-workers 
recalls an incident that illustrates this. There was 
a famous evening at Cowcaddens, remembered after- 
wards as the night of the twenty men, because there 
were twenty anxious inquirers at the second meet- 
ing, and they were all men. Mr. Stewart conducted 
the after-meeting, and as he was doing so Mr. Ross 
came in from some other meeting. Mr. Stewart 
turned to him and asked him to take the meeting in 
charge. ‘No, no,” he said, and hurried down- 
stairs towards the vestry, the others thinking that 
he had to go off to some other duty. When all the 
inquirers had been dealt with and the second meet- 
ing closed, Mr. Stewart went downstairs, found Mr. 
Ross there, and learned with surprise that he had 
been there all the time. ‘I felt when I came in,” 
he said, “ that the power of God was in your meet- 
ing, and I was afraid I should spoil it if I interfered, 
so I thought I would come down here and pray.” 
When he heard that the workers had good hopes of 
all the twenty, his face shone with gladness, and he 
went down on his knees to give thanks to God. “I 
was afraid I should spoil it if I interfered!’ Per- 
haps few leaders in religious work would have been 
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willing in the circumstances to say that, but it helps 
to explain the love he got from his fellow-workers. 
Towards God his humility was equally genuine. He 
felt what men so far apart as Boston and Fénelon 
united to call “the weight” of the work of the 
ministry. And it kept him low at the Master’s feet. 
“Let me not forget how many lives are dependent 
on my life, on my knowledge of Thy will, on my 
character and zeal and integrity and activity. These 
interests are so many. I am given to touch them 
at so many points that I am constrained to ask of 
Thee health and strength and the enduement of 
power so that no service may be wasted, no time may 
be lost, no occasion unimproved, but that I may be 
ever as a man waiting for his Lord.” Andagain: “I 
thank Thee for that Word of Thine, ‘ Without Me 
ye can do nothing.’ NordolI desire it otherwise!” 
_ We have now had many glimpses of the close and 
conscious fellowship in which he lived with God. 
It is suggestive that the first of the many written 
prayers which are in his note-books and diaries 
dates from shortly after his wife’s death. It was 
as though, deprived of the human companionship, 
he had deliberately set himself to find in God a 
friend and lover.’ The following prayer also dates 


1 Cf. Dr. Samuel Johnson’s prayer after the death of his 
wife: ‘‘ Grant that, the loss of my wife may teach me the 
true use of the blessings which are yet left me ; and that, 
however bereft of worldly comforts, I may find peace 
and refuge in Thy service, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

13 
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from very early in his ministry: “Enable me to 
trust Thee and bless Thee at all times. Weak and 
helpless, enable me,to lean on everlasting strength. 
Enable me to flee to Thyself in every trouble as my 
only Counsellor, my best and only Friend.’ If ever 
a prayer was answered, that one was. A friend 
writes : ‘‘ One of the last things I heard fall from 
his lips was this sentence: ‘ Ah, yes ; the conscious 
presence of God! It makes all the difference in 
the world.’ ’’ And he had it: in varying degrees of 
intensity, of course, and much more abundantly in 
the later than in the earlier years, but more or less 
all through his ministry he had it. He was abso- 
lutely at home with God; he helped one to under- 
stand the text, Herein is our love made perfect, that 
we may have boldness in the day of judgment. One 
could imagine that the home-feeling with regard to 
God, which weathered so many storms and lightened 
so many labours, would stand amid the wreck of 
matter and the crash of worlds. Here is one little 
glimpse of it, his own account of an incident in a 
Highland village street after a meeting during one 
of his missions : “ On coming out I found two young 
women in the street. One of them told me her com- 
panion was very anxious about her soul. I told her 
I must not stand in the street, but if she would walk 
along with me, I would talk to her and put the way 
of salvation as plainly as I possibly could. When 
we came to the manse gate we engaged in prayer, 
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and I asked her what she had made up her mind to. 
And she said, ‘I have determined to accept Jesus 
Christ as my Saviour.’” It was as easy and as 
natural for him to break into prayer standing at a 
manse gate on a dark night as it would be for some 
men in church or oratory. It was easy in public, 
because it was so constant in private. In later 
years, when he had become slightly deaf and did 
not quite realize how easily he was overheard, his 
colloquies with God were often spoken aloud. In 
an hotel in Durban, one of the delegates to the first 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
South Africa was informed that the gentleman in 
the bedroom next to his was Mr. Ross of Glasgow. 
** Yes,” he said, ‘“‘ but there are two in that bed- 
room, for I hear them talking at night after we 
retire.’ And there was talking, but it may have 
been talking with the Unseen; for though he some- 
times talked aloud with himself on many matters, 
he also often talked aloud with God. From that 
secret source came everything that was best in his 
life and work—his joy, his hope, his fruitfulness, his 
power. He said once: “The mystic is the only 
practical man,” and his example was an illustration 
of his words. Dolling complained that the human 
people were often so ungodly, while the godly people 
were often so inhuman. Mr. Ross did not lose his 
humanity by any absorption into divinity; his 
mysticism was practical. “‘ Prayer,” one says who 
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watched him closely, “was his vital breath, but 
it did not hinder all sorts and conditions of men 
from being at home’ with him. He was so intensely 
human.” 

Thankfulness was to him a perpetual atmosphere. 
One is not surprised at this, for humility and thank- 
fulness are twin-sisters, and thankfulness and joy 
such as his are parent and child. His diaries and 
note-books are full of thankfulness. ‘“‘ More thanks 
for more mercies. He who gives thanks for all Thy 
mercies will never cease to give thanks. For Thy 
mercy endureth for ever.” Or again: “‘ God raises 
friends, lovers, helpers everywhere.” Or again—a 
message to two invalids: “ Tell them they must not 
murmur nor fret, but be thankful at every stage 
and in every experience, and the more their thanks- 
giving the more will their health improve.” Or 
again: “‘Whata burden He carries Who carries our 
burden!” He often heard the birds sing, that haunt 
the groves of the House Beautiful, whose note is 
something like this: 


For why? the Lord our God is good, 
His mercy is for ever sure; 

His truth at all times firmly stood 
And shall from age to age endure. 


And they were very fine company for him when he 
was melancholy. 


For I return now to that radiant hopefulness 
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which was most spoken about by his friends and 
fellow-workers after he was gone. It was to some 
extent temperamental, no doubt: he had the san- 
guine temperament. He had the knack of putting 
his blind eye to the telescope when there were diffi- 
culties to be seen. I do not know that the sanguine 
temperament could be better illustrated than in the 
following letter written by him to D. L. Moody in 
1892: it illustrates the way in which he bore the 
nations on his heart, but it also illustrates the way 
in which he did not—or perhaps it would be truer 
to say, would not—see difficulties, and beheld only 
mighty hopes and gleaming signal-fires :— 

My pEaR Mr. Moopy,— . 

For several years the spiritual condition of the Continent 
of Europe has been much on my mind and heart. There 
are living agencies here and there on the Continent, but, 
with few exceptions, they are confined to English-speaking 
people. Since Reformation times, there has been no united, 
organized, spiritual movement, nor have the isolated 
workers and agencies that are to be found in all of the 
countries of Europe, received that support from the out- 
side Christian world which they were entitled to expect, 
and ought to have as occupiers of the high places of the 
field. There have been one or two recent visits of a cheer- 
ing and encouraging nature, notably that of the late Rev. 
Dr. Somerville. The usual method of procedure with 
Churches and Mission Agencies is to seek the sunnier 
climes of southern Europe, and to work as near the Papal 
System as possible. I am convinced this is not the best 
method of working. The equatorial and sub-equatorial 
regions of the earth have been always mastered by the more 
northern peoples. These are of a hardier and healthier 
race. For several years I have felt that if Norway, Sweden, 
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and Finland could be evangelized, and thereafter Denmark 
and Germany, the shores of the Mediterranean would be 
reached more quickly and more successfully with the 
Gospel in power thanby the present erratic and isolated 
methods. The northern races have been ready and wait- 
ing for the Gospel for several years past, and two years 
ago there were distinct indications of awakening in Norway 
and Sweden. One proof of this is to be found in the fact 
that the Methodists entered those regions only a very few 
years ago, and already they have organized upwards of 
forty congregations. The Queen of Sweden is an earnest 
living Christian, and in thorough sympathy with aggressive 
work, although her position necessarily shuts her out from 
all distinct efforts except through the Established Church, 
which is Lutheran. 

It must now and again occur to you how best to utilize 
the remainder of your own life in the interests of the King- 
dom of Christ. Let ussuppose that you may have, say ten or 
twelve years of vigorous, thorough-going life and activity, 
such as you have already enjoyed. Where could these 
years be used to the best advantage ? Would, say, seven 
of these years be more productive in the United States or on 
the Continent of Europe? That is a fair question. The 
Continent is pouring a stream of population into America 
every week of the year. According to the report of aspecial 
Commissioner, given at Washington a few days ago, the 
Irish and Scotch portion of that current readily adapts itself 
to the new surroundings, and in one generation they make 
invaluable citizens in America. The Italian, French, and 
Central European people in the second generation readily 
amalgamate with the community, but he states that the 
greatest difficulty is with the Northern races. This is what 
might have been expected. The Scandinavian people as 
a rule are firm, hard, somewhat difficult to be moved ; but 
when they are moved, I am convinced that, like the Scotch 
people, they always show that they have grit in them, 
elements that go to make character, with tact, push, and 
principle as outstanding qualities. 

By evangelizing Europe you would therefore help, not 
only the straggling remnants of the Spiritual Army in all 
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those lands, but would be blessed to do a work of signal 
magnitude in the almost immediate future. 

1. An atmosphere of tolerance would be created, in which 
the persecuted and despised Jews could live; and thereby 
would be hastened the day when the scales shall fall from 
their eyes. 

2. A vigorous Christian life on the mainland of Europe 
would be certain to tell upon the population of Russia; and 
Finland, its own northern land, would become another 
Scotland. Russia is unevangelized simply because the 
mainland of the continent is spiritually dead, orin the grasp 
of Romanism. If Russia once were awakened, Northern 
Siberia and the Highlands of Asia would speedily followin 
the line, and the Gospel from the West and the Gospel from 
the East, through Japan and China, would meet at the 
Himalayas. 

3. The United States and America would receive from 
Europe a population already in sympathy with the Gospel, 
and this would save America an entire generation in citizen- 
making, for the Christian man and woman adapt them- 
selves in the shortest possible time to their surroundings. 

Is it not possible therefore for you to contemplate a 
seven years’ mission on the Continent, beginning at Norway 
and Sweden and working your way to the Mediterranean ? 

Allow me now to mention one or two objections that 
naturally occur, and to show how they may be met :— 

1. How is the work in America to be carried on? The 
answer to this: Just as it is at this moment—by sub- 
stitutes. It may be needful in the interests of that work 
that it should begin early to learn how to do without 
the principal agent, just as it will have to learn how to do 
it in the course of a few years at the most. Joshua, 
Elisha and Timothy were none the worse of the years they 
spent in the association and work of Moses, Elijah and 
Paul. The cardinal crime of many notable workers is 
that of Solomon, who did not know what his sons would be 
that should come after him. 

2. The work on the Continent must be chiefly done by 
interpreters. This is true, but good work can be so done, 
and in the progress of that work, God will doubtless raise 
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up men like Saul of Tarsus, Luke the beloved physician, 
Timothy and others like-minded, who will themselves 
become the leaders of their race and country; national 
organization will natuxally follow national revival. 

3. It may be said that your time of life is too advanced 
to undertake so great and so prolonged a mission. The 
only way to remedy that, is to begin at once, and, if need 
be, get younger men to follow up. But the work must be 
done. The condition of Europe is the mightiest earthly 
barrier to the evangelization of the world. 

Our continued prayers are with you constantly in your 
present mission, and our heart’s desire is that the Lord may 
use you and your beloved helpers in such a mighty up- 
heaval as will give the Spirit of God opportunity to work 
among the masses of unsaved men, as well as in building 
up and strengthening the Church of God. 


But he was constantly trying to create in others 
the same hopeful spirit as he manifested in himself ; 
he expected it in his workers ; he urged it upon his 
friends. Once he was asked to tell his favourite heroine 
in fiction. He answered, ‘‘ Christiana.” When he was 
asked for his reason, he said, ‘‘ Because she did not get 
into the Slough of Despond like poor old Christian.” 

The letter to Mr. Moody also shows that the 
hopefulness was not merely temperamental : it was 
rooted and stayed on God and nourished itself upon 
the promises of the Kingdom. Wherever he went, 
men noticed this feature in his character, and it 
refreshed and gladdened them. The editor of a 
Canadian religious paper said : ‘‘ The Rev. W. Ross, 
minister of Cowcaddens Free Church, Glasgow, 
visited our sanctum last week, and as a ray of sun- 
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shine on a dull day so did his visit cheer us. We 
are becoming so used to visits from ministers and 
other Christian workers, who play so continuously 
on one string, and that of complaint or discourage- 
ment, that to find the central figure in a great work 
in a great city, amid great poverty, and yet with 
naught but words of encouragement and a voice 
tuned to the praise of God for victories gained, was 
certainly a treat.” He was hopeful concerning the 
Kingdom of God as a whole, and he had the power 
of infecting others with his own hopefulness. And 
he had hope even for the worst and the most 
shattered of the “‘ fragments of humanity,” as he 
called them, who came about Cowcaddens in their 
rags and misery. “ At our Mothers’ Meeting to- 
day we had fully a dozen of these persons, regarding 
whom no one that I know of would take any trouble 
whatever. Their case is generally regarded as hope- 
less, but my joy is this, that what is impossible with 
man is possible with God.” God! Yes, that was the 
first word and the last in his gospel of hope. I am 
told that when he was at Northfield, on his way to 
New Zealand in 1892, he took farewell of a group 
of friends in these words: ‘‘ Keep your face to the 
sun, and you will see no shadows.” His life might 
have stood for illustration of the words: he had 
opened his eastern windows; he had learned and 
practised the apostolic counsel, Keep yourselves in 


the love of God. 


CHAPTER XIII 
LAST YEARS: THE EVANGELISTIC APPOINTMENT 


Man goeth forth unto his work and to his labour until the 
evening. 


THE PSALMIST. 
It shall come to pass that at evening time it shall be light. 
ZECHARIAH. 
THERE had been for some time a desire in the minds 
of some of the leaders of the Church to use Mr. Ross’s 
gifts in as wide a way as possible, for the good of the 
land and of the Church as a whole. It was felt, too, 
that his knowledge of Gaelic, and his acquaintance 
with the Highland districts, and with the Highland 
character, would make him specially useful there. 
Indeed, his usefulness, his tactfulness, and his powers 
of influence, had been already tested again and again 
in many a special Mission, and the demands upon 
him for such work were growing so much that he 
had either to ignore them, or do an injustice to the 
claims of Cowcaddens. It-was felt that now, witha 
colleague at Cowcaddens, this wider enterprise might 
be possible without injustice to the work there. 
“For a long time,” Principal Rainy wrote, “I have 
been impressed with the belief that more use might 
be made of Mr. Ross than can be at present. He not 


only possesses great evangelistic power, but also, in 
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a remarkable degree, an aptitude for infecting others 
with the same enthusiasm, and giving them the prac- 
tical guidance which may lead them into efficient and 
energetic work themselves. That is very important. 
I am convinced that in our Church there are prob- 
ably hundreds of young ministers who would 
greatly desire to be useful in awakening work, but 
do not very well know how to go about it, so as to 
feel that they are on the right track. A fortnight 
of co-operation with Mr. Ross might be an era in 
their lives. He is the more fitted for this, because, 
though he is so decided in his own views, he is 
tolerant'in the sense of making the best of others, and 
taking them on their better side.” Many of Mr. 
Ross’s friends were also anxious, for his own sake, 
that the tie which bound him to Cowcaddens should 
not be so close as hitherto. He was manifestly 
wearing and ageing, and they thought that if he had 
work which took him for a large part of the year to 
the fresh air of the Highlands and the sea-coast, 
it might be the means of lengthening his life and his 
usefulness. And many more agreed with Dr. Rainy, 
that there was a great work waiting to be done, and 
that Mr. Ross seemed the man to do it. “ Your 
short visits to Wales,” one of his Welsh friends wrote, 
‘“‘ have done more to awaken our congregations and 
to inspire our ministers to aggressive work than that 
of any other man I know. If that be the case in 
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Wales, and from your short visits, what would be 
the effect if you were to devote your whole life to 
your own beloved Scotland? Iamsure this is the 
will of God concerning you. If you will inspire 
Scotchmen as you have inspired Welshmen, and 
especially my poor self, it will not be one Cow- 
caddens, but a thousand of them before your life is 
ended.” : 

To himself the proposal appealed most powerfully, 
for more reasons than one. He said that he had no 
qualifications for the task, save the desire to see the 
work done. But that desire had been for many 
years in his thoughts and prayers, and now that his 
Church seemed to think of himself as the man to do 
it, the call seemed too solemn and too glorious to be 
set aside. It seemed to give him an enlarged op- 
portunity of rendering additional service to a class 
of men for whom he had always a keen and tender 
sympathy—country ministers labouring in poor 
and difficult districts : at one time he had planned 
a book scheme, designed to supply theological 
literature to ministers with small incomes, but he 
never could get time to put it into operation. Here 
was a chance of helping them in another way: Szlver 
and gold have I none, bui suchas I have—! And once 
more the difficulties of the situation, especially in 
the Highlands, appealed to his heroic side. He knew 
there was a great deal of apathy. He felt that pos- 
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sibly his visits in many quarters might not be wel- 
comed—as he put it, there would be plenty of 
people to pour barrels of water on the sacrifice. He 
knew that in many quarters, where there was not 
apathy, there was eagerness about ecclesiastical 
shibboleths rather than about the Gospel of Christ 
—with grievous strife as the natural result. But he 
had faith in the evangel, and in the baptism of the 
Spirit, as the remedies needed for the divisions of the 
Highlands, and for all the needs and sins of Scotland. 
He had also a strong conviction as to the necessity 
of the work now contemplated—a conviction that 
was quite independent of his own call to undertake 
the work. “‘ The harvest truly is great,” he wrote, 
‘** but the labourers are few. I do not mean that there 
is not earnest, evangelical Gospel preaching, but 
there is too frequently a lack of personal application, 
and a lack of the high responsibility of personal deal- 
ing, and the direction of souls into the liberty of the 
Gospel.” If he could at all supply this lack in the 
methods of his brethren, he deemed himself honoured 
of God. 

The matter took shape in the autumn of 1901. 
The office bearers and people of Cowcaddens were 
disappointed, but most kindly and readily gave their 
acquiescence when they saw where their minister’s 
own heart lay. They carried out what was asked 
of them in a statement from the pen of Principal 
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Rainy, read at their congregational meeting: “It 
is earnestly hoped that the Cowcaddens congrega- 
tion, on which the eyes of the Church have been so 
often fixed, will not only consent to the Mission on 
which Mr. Ross is to be sent, but will follow it with 
their love and with their prayers. The Cowcaddens 
congregation, by giving Mr. Ross to this work, will 
make a contribution to it worthy of their high po- 
sition and history, and which will be highly appreci- 
ated by the Church. In carrying out the experiment, 
Mr. Ross will have secured to him frequent intervals 
of rest, as his age and past labours require he should 
now have, but he will, we trust, by the good hand of 
God upon him, be enabled to crown all his past ser- 
vices by opening up new lines of evangelistic effort, 
which will interest and benefit the whole Church.” 
Mr. Ross was himself specially grateful to his col- 
league Mr. Renwick, who had been settled in Cow- 
caddens only a few months before, for the kind and 
generous way in which he assented to the new ar- 
rangements, and undertook the larger responsibility 
now devolving uponhim. At the Presbytery Prin- 
cipal Rainy appeared in support of the proposal ; 
and the Presbytery consenting to slacken the tie 
that bound him to Cowcaddens, the appointment 
was made by the Highland Committee in September 
and ratified by the Commission of Assembly in No- 
vember. Mr. Ross was still recognized as Senior 
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Minister of Cowcaddens, with a general oversight 
of the evangelistic and pioneer work; but he was 
to devote at least half his year to the general 
work, mainly under the control of the Assembly’s 
Highland Committee, though with liberty also to 
work, as occasion might offer, in the south and 
east of Scotland, under sanction of the Home Mis- 
sion Committee. He himself insisted on its being 
a condition of his appointment that he should 
still have time and liberty to conduct the Gaelic 
class, which he had conducted for so many years, 
and in which his heart was more than ever 
wrapped up. A fortnight per month was supposed 
to be given to the general work, and a fortnight was 
to be reserved for rest and for his Glasgow responsi- 
bilities. But, as might have been prophesied, the 
spells of general work extended themselves in various 
unforeseen ways, and when he was at home it was 
hard to keep away as much as he should have done 
from the accustomed whirl of meetings. The result 
was one breakdown after another, and the hastening 
of the end. 

The main scope of his work had two divisions. 
The first was the holding of conferences with min- 
isters and workers—either on Presbytery and 
Synod lines, after meetings of these bodies, or 
at gatherings specially summoned. The special 
gatherings were best suited to the work, and friends 
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interested in the experiment put it into his power 
to entertain, say, for a day and a night, those who 
came, so that seridus business and friendly inter- 
course might intermingle. Needless to say, the 
** business ’’ was business with God—not even “ the 
outward business of the house of God,” but the 
searching of the heart, and the re-consecration of 
life. He himself held this department of his work 
to be supremely important ; his work was not wasted 
if the local workers were made more holy, more 
enthusiastic, and more expectant of results. Here 
is a specimen programme of such a conference, held 
in one of the western islands. They met on the first 
day at twelve o’clock—Mr. Ross and the ministers of 
the district,—for an hour’s devotional exercises, the 
Moderator of Presbytery presiding. At one o’clock 
they dined together. Then, from three to five, there 
was an open conference on “ Failures in Life and 
Ministry.” Discussion took place and personal testi- 
mony was given on such points as these: (1) Our 
life ; its failures in the light of God. The lack of 
faith, love, courage, wisdom. Defects of character 
—lack of harmony between profession and practice, 
between purpose and achievement; (2) Our Min- 
istry ; lack of preparation and prayerfulness ; lack 
of point ’—a matter on which Mr. Ross never tired 
of giving warning and counsel—“ lack of earnest- 
ness, enthusiasm, interest. Failure to realize the 
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presence of God, to realize the need of the people, 
to realize the issues of life. Failure in our ministry 
to the young ; in our duty to the aged ; in following 
up impressions ; in tolerating indifference and laps- 
ing ; in visitation. How to make the most of visita- 
tion. Special temptations of the ministry, and how 
they are to be met.” At 5.30 they had tea together, 
and the conference was resumed in the evening from 
6.30 to 9. The subject then was: ‘‘ The Divine 
remedy for failure in personal life and public work. 
The need of confession and cleansing. The power 
of the Holy Ghost. How we receive power. What 
is meant by Yield yourselves to God.” The second 
day opened with a prayer meeting. The subject of 
conference from 11 to 1 was: (1) “Our greatest 
temptations, and how to meet them. The danger of 
professional routine. The lowering of ideals. Self- 
assertion and self-pleasing. Forgetfulness to please 
God. The conflict between private study and de- 
votion, and public and pressing calls. The danger 
of being satisfied without results. The doctrine ””— 
Mr. Ross reckoned it the greatest of all the here- 
sies !—‘‘ that we cannot command a revival. (2) 
Conditions favourable to holiness and fruitfulness. 
How to be dead to sin; how to be alive to God; 
how to have a fruitful ministry. The need of watch- 
fulness, of preparation for harvest, of being deeply 
affected by the greatness of the work.” Dinner on 
19 
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the second day was followed by a Consecration meet- 
ing, which was as “ definite’ as Mr. Ross knew how 
to make it, and gave opportunity for praise and 
testimony, as well as for self-dedication. I have 
thought it well to give this programme with some 
fullness, because it sufficiently describes conferences 
of the same kind held from point to point all over 
the country : a large part of Mr. Ross’s work during 
the last three years of his life lay in arranging and 
conducting these. As a rule,such gatherings were 
heartily welcomed by the brethren ; they were a 
helpful change from the more routine proceedings of 
Presbytery and Synod, and they left behind them a 
hallowing and stimulating influence. Sometimes 
there were some who would not come, being afraid 
of Moody-and-Sankeyism, or other innovations. 
And sometimes those who came were a little cold 
and reserved and critical, to begin with ; but, as a 
rule, they quickly thawed. Mr. Ross and those at the 
headquarters of the Church received many tributes 
to the worth and helpfulness of the conferences. 
A few lines from one letter will suffice to suggest 
what was saidin many: ‘‘ We met in the true spirit 
of fellowship, with a cordial wish to make the most 
of the opportunity for our own quickening and 
growth in the spiritual life. Mr. Ross had our con- 
fidence from the first, and we could happily speak 
with him of many things that had lain unvoiced in 
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our hearts. . . . It is well that our Church should 
see to the evangelizing of her ministers, and I think 
Mr. Ross is well equipped for work of that kind. For 
myself, I came away from the Conference with the 
feeling that I had never realized as yet how grand, 
how gladdening, how Divine the work of the Minis- 
try is. May I add that as a result of Mr. Ross’s visit 
we are about toform a Ministers’ Fellowship Associ- 
ation, for the furtherance of our own spiritual in- 
terests, and for prayer.” 

The other half of the main scheme implied in Mr. 
Ross’s “roving commission ”’ was the more directly 
evangelistic work. He endeavoured to link this as 
far as possible with the Conferences, sometimes be- 
ginning with the Conference and following with a 
campaign of evangelistic meetings in the district, 
sometimes again taking the evangelistic part first, 
and having the Conference as a climax and 
conclusion. Mr. Ross soon saw that one man, how- 
ever willing, was quite powerless to overtake the 
work which was required, and for which people were 
asking. Even two men could not do it: there were 
two at work—himself and Mr. Mackay, formerly of 
Cromarty, who had been appointed to similar work 
under the Highland Committee some years earlier. 
So he endeavoured to arrange helpers, who should 
share with him the task of covering a district or a 
Presbytery. As often as possible these were min- 
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isters of the church, though one lay evangelist, Mr. 
Samuel Mackenzie, was frequently associated with 
him, preparing the ‘way, or following up, or working 
on parallel lines. Mr. Ross himself was frequently 
accompanied by Mr. J. R. D. Macausland, the well- 
known Gospel singer. Tayside, Speyside, Montrose, 
Aberdeen, Islay, and Skye, and many other parts, 
were visited in this way, with results that gladdened 
the hearts of Mr. Ross and his fellow-labourers, and. 
made many give thanks that the appointment had 
been thought of. Many of the more earnest people 
had been longing for something of the kind to divert 
the minds of the community from the bickerings 
and bitternesses of ecclesiastical controversies, and 
to turn their thoughts towards the great essentials by 
which true believers in all camps are made one. And 
often those who, ecclesiastically, were following a 
separatist policy came to the meetings when they 
heard the sound and “sough”’ of the Gospel that 
they loved. Sometimes spade-work was necessary 
in order to make anything at all of a district where 
divisions and suspicions had crept in. At one place 
he found that the only way of getting hold of the 
people was by invitation from door to door, trying 
to get access to every house, and “‘ endeavouring to 
realize what the church in the house might be made 
to mean. It was not possible to have a united ga- 
thering. Many of the, people are afraid of each 
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other, and outdoor engagements prevented their 
coming together till after ten o’clock at night, so 
that I determined to make the best of the only op- 
portunity available, and that was a short service 
of from six to eight minutes in each family. In this 
way I got over the entire ground, being closely 
watched by the two agents of the Secession and Anti- 
union parties. I asked for the use of the church, 
as was natural and proper in the circumstances, but 
was courteously refused. I had the authority, how- 
ever, for the use of the school, when not required by 
the Secessionists, and on Sabbath we had two ser- 
vices : at the first there were thirty people present, 
and at the evening service fourteen. As far as I can 
judge at least two persons passed from darkness into 
light.” Even, however, in disturbed districts, he 
had larger encouragement than this. Into one 
such district he came for a Communion season. On 
Thursday “‘ I found a good congregation assembled 
at twelve o’clock. I at once felt there was interest, 
and this was still more manifest in the evening, when 
there was very earnest, almost breathless, attention. 
On Friday, which was ‘ Men’s Day ’ the feeling was 
intensified, and this continued still more manifestly 
in the evening. On Saturday we had a regular 
covenanting meeting wherein some of the Lord’s 
doings in days gone by, and the loyalty of His people, 
were dwelt upon, and there was very marked impres- 
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sion, which was greatly deepened at the evening ser- 
vice, which consisted chiefly of prayer. On Sabbath, 
the whole area of the’church was packed. The interest 
was manifestly greater than on any previous occa- 
sion, and so we determined that in the evening there 
should be an after-meeting. This we found abund- 
ant cause to have, the minister remarking at the close 
of our first service that there were scores of anxious 
souls. At the after-meeting we had prayer, and I 
took the opportunity to explain our personal relation 
to Christ and the Gospel as simply as I possibly 
could; and the result was that the great mass of 
the people professed a personal acceptance of the 
Lord Jesus Christ as their Saviour. After that meet- 
ing concluded we had still several souls to deal with 
who were in deep distress.” The picture given in 
these words must represent many similar experi- 
ences, as he moved from place to place through the 
Highlands. 

To all Scottish readers the causes are familiar which 
led to these divisions among the people of the High- 
lands. It may be well to explain the situation 
briefly, for the sake of other readers. The Secession- 
ists, properly “ Free Presbyterians,” left the Free 
Church of Scotland a few years ago, because they 
did not approve of the Declaratory Act—a doctrinal 
declaration passed by the Church with the practical 
effect of relaxing slightly the grim Calvinism of the 
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Confession, and setting the love of God to sinners of 
mankind more prominently in the forefront of the 
Church’s creed. The Anti-union party are those 
who objected to the union of the Free Church of 
Scotland with the United Presbyterian Church in 
1900, and who remained outside the Church so con- 
stituted, the United Free Church of Scotland. It is 
now a matter of familiar history that these latter 
_the “Wee Frees” as they were popularly called— 
claimed in the law-courts the entire property of the 
Free Church of Scotland. In the Scottish courts they 
were twice defeated, but the House of Lords took 
their side, and in the summer of 1904 decision was 
given in their favour, to the astonishment of the 
world, and to the dismay of all who valued spiritual 
religion and progressive work in Scotland. The 
law-suits were hanging in the background all through 
these years of Mr. Ross’s work for the Highlands. 
Villages and parishes were divided : many were un- 
decided, and preferred to await the legal decision, 
before making up their minds: and the excitement 
of the controversy, both on the local and national 
scale, tended to take the hearts of the people away 
from the great ends of the Church’s existence. Mr. 
Ross was an enthusiastic supporter of the union, 
mainly because there would be constructed so a 
more efficient and a more economical instrument for 
the evangelization of Scotland. He could have 
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borne with the anti-unionists, as he bore with most 
people who differed from him, if they had confined 
themselves to standing out and maintaining their 
own position. But he saw so much of the attempts 
that were being made to split up otherwise united 
districts, and the false emphasis of teaching which 
substituted non-essentials like the “ Establishment 
Principle ” for the great essentials of faith and love 
—that his soul burned within him, and he found it 
hard to speak of the anti-union minority without a 
holy anger. “Thereisno remedy,” he wrote, “ but 
the Gospel and close personal kindly contact in the 
administration of it. But the work of recovery I 
believe to be perfectly possible, even yet. The very 
chaos and confusion which have arisen give the op- 
portunity for foundation work.” He thought, how- 
ever, that the chief part of the blame lay, not with the 
anti-unionists of 1900, but with those of an earlier 
generation, and specially their great leaders, like Dr. 
Kennedy and Dr. Begg. Great men though these 
were, and good men, men worthy of the honour they 
received, both in the Highlands and the Lowlands, 
Mr. Ross believed they were the founders of a school 
which had done untold harm to the cause of evan- 
gelical religion in Scotland. They had sown seeds of 
suspicion in the minds of their followers ; they had 
followed a policy of suspicion, as though they 
deemed their fellow-workers concealed enemies 
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rather than true friends ; and the seed they sowed, 
with no doubt the best of motives and intentions, 
came to its full and evil harvest in the years 1900- 
1904. He also thought that these distinguished men 
made a great mistake in finding their ideal so much 
in the past. They seemed to him to lay too little 
stress upon the leading of the Spirit, and too much 
upon the tradition of the Fathers. As he himself 
put it : their language was too much that of Job, 
Oh that I were as in months past, when God’s candle 
shined upon my head! and too little that of the Psal- 
mist, O send out Thy light and Thy truth, let them lead 
me! The result was that when the pillar of cloud 
and fire moved on, they and their followers took it 
for a false fire leading to the quagmire, and stayed 
where they were, in a grim conservatism that would 
brook no change. He quoted with approval in this 
connection the following sentence: “The worst 
use to which you can put history is to make it a 
pillow for lazy souls. Better far make it a goad, 
a means of quickening and impulse, a means of im- 
proving present opportunity, and rousing to present 
action.” 

His letter to a West Highland minister in one of 
the disturbed parishes is, I think, worth reproducing 
in full, because of its mingled sanity of judgment 
and earnestness of counsel. It was written in 
1902 :— 
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My DEAR FRIEND,— 

Allow me first of all to thank you for honouring me with 
your confidence, and giving me the opportunity of sharing 
your burden, and of being helpful in the way you suggest. 
I am thankful your lament is not an elegy ; that it is in the 
Dorian scale, and contains no sharpened seventh. Idonot 
wonder at your being sad. You would be much less of a 
man, as well as much less of a Christian, if you were not. 
The conduct of which you complain is both mean and cruel. 
The meanness of the sneak and the cruelty of the beast are 
both there, but certainly not much of the spirit of Christ. 
Lamentation over the past will not ‘‘ restore the years 
which the locusts have eaten.’”? You cannot drive the mill 
with the water that is past. We are brought, therefore, to 
your Own question, ‘ what shall I do?’ The question is very 
personal, and yet the personal element in present circum- 
stances isof primary importance. ‘‘ Take heed unto thyself 
and unto the doctrine, for in doing this, thou shalt save thy- 
self and them that hear thee.” You have not forgotten that 
*“he that ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a 
city.” The temptation to retaliate, to do as you have been 
done by, is great. You may think that what you need is 
power to wield the sword, but what is really needed is 
power to bear the cross; and to bear it cheerfully and 
hopefully for His sake. One thing youmust notdo. You 
must not sit beside it dull, and dour, and depressed. If 
ever you were prayerful and active, itoughttobenow. This 
furnishes a grand opportunity, not only to search the heart, 
but to review your life, to revise your methods, to recon-— 
sider your aims. ‘Take the list of your congregation as it 
was, spread it before the Lord, pray for each in succession. 
Do this, not once or twice, but habitually, perseveringly. 
Pray for each member of the family, and do not rest or be 
satisfied till you see them truly converted to God. Then 
get a few of the living Christians to join you in prayer— 
definite, believing prayer. Set apart a time for this, and 
carry it on, all along the line of your ministry, and don’t 
be afraid to tell the Lord everything. He loves to hear all 
you have to say. He will send you the answer publicly. 
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But remember, be definite. ‘‘ He will rise and give him as 
many as he needeth.” Then in regard to your personal 
feelings. Make sure that you feel towards every one— 
even towards those who differ from you, and hurt you and 
persecute you—exactly as the Lord Jesus Christ feels 
towards them. “Let each one of us please his neigh- 
bour, for that which is good unto edifying, for Christ also 
pleased not Himself.”” ‘‘ Wherefore receive ye one another, 
even as Christ also received you.” You may tell me 
“ that they will think you soft, or acting a part, or seeking 
to circumvent them.” It is no matter what they think: 
the great matter is what He thinks. If you are true, real, 
right, and well-pleasing to Him, you will be made to see 
wonders. ‘‘When a man’s ways please the Lord, He 
maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him.” In 
your preparation for the public service, week-day and 
Sabbath, make conscience of never being unprepared. 
If you have only two, or three, or four hearers, give 
them the very best in your power to produce. Do not 
despise them because they are few and humble. Do not 
allow yourself ever to be tempted to speak with- 
out a definite purpose, and if possible definite pre- 
paration. Remember you are not called to preach the 
word only, but to preach it with a purpose. If you fail, 
review the whole situation prayerfully. Remember, it is 
not how much you say, nor even what yousay, though that 
isimportant, but the spirit and aim with which you say it, 
that ultimately tells. I have said more upon this than I 
had intended, because of your questions. In regard to 
visitation, I know what the fashion is, and I know the shame- 
ful, callous neglect of some, of whom better things might 
be expected. In answer to your question, I would say :— 
yes, visit every person to whom you have access, visit with 
a purpose—their conversion or surrender to Christ, or in 
the light of their condition which you must know, or ought 
to know. You say, “‘ But if they do not invite me or send 
for me, or welcome me.”’ You are responsible for them 
all the same as if they loved you dearly. Go to them, 
again and again and yet again, in the spirit of Him who 
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wept over Jerusalem. But remember, you must go, and 
don’t forget your errand. Do not be drawn into debate 
or doubtful disputations which gender strife. Let nothing 
ever said or done lead any one to conclude that there can 
be anything so important as salvation and subjection to 
God and His Christ. I shall be glad to hear soon that you 
have visited every family—and prayed with them—your 
exercise being, say, three minutes, never more than five; 
but let your whole being be in it, and don’t forget your 
errand. You will be amused at my repeating this, but I 
know from our former conversations that you understand 
me. Now, remember, not a family is to be neglected, or 
overlooked. They are all human, they ought all to be 
living, and living for Christ. If any one has injured you, 
or said things wickedly, maliciously, falsely about you and 
the Church—their case is dangerous; let them have re- 
peated cooling and kindly visits. The fever heat must be 
reduced. The Lord Jesus bless you in all your visits. 
But you tell me that it will ‘ cost you much to go to those 
who differ from you and who do not deserve it.’”? Some of 
them may have never been with you. You know it is 
what costs that pays. You have invested yourself— 
your all. Do not fail, therefore, of a fullreward. Every 
Christian as well as Christian minister is in the Church, 
not for what they get, but for what they give, not for what 
they lay up, but for what they sacrifice. The man and 
the Church that suffers and sacrifices and even loses all 
for Christ’s sake, is bound to be successful. Such a man 
and such a Church are on the way of Calvary—the way 
of the cross. A comfortable, easy, self-seeking, self-aggran- 
dizing Church is the mightiest hindrance to the sub- 
jugation of the world, and the same is true of the individual 
Christian, and of the individual minister. You ask me 
whether you ought “‘to look for results—that you have not 
had many cases of professed decision during these years.” 
Look for results! Certainly. Why not? God is not 
dead. Have you asked God for definite decisions ? Have 
you conversed and preached and laboured with that view, 
and are you not to have them? You will certainly have 
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them. Read Isaiah xlv. and 11 again and again. Re- 
peat it, pray it, till the glow of the words shall be like the 
glow of a furnace, and you be ready to say: ‘‘ The Lord 
hath been mindful of us, and He will bless us still.” If 
you have any particular trouble or. difficulty, do not be 
slow to write me—lI shall be delighted to hear. When 
this brain fever is over you will be surprised at the place 
God has given you in the affections of the people for whose 
highest good you labour. Because you have sought the 
glory of Christ, you will have—don’t be concerned about it 
—more than you desire. ‘If any man serve Me, him will 
My Father honour.”” For your comfort read Ps. xci. 14-17. 
I like the metrical version. I am sorry your work should 
be hindered by questions in regard to property, and that 
premises should have been seized by violence, and that 
there should seem to be no redress. Those who have 
forced on the law case in the Court of Session ought to 
have been satisfied with Lord Low’s clear decision against 
them, and against their claims. They, however, appealed 
to the Inner House, and now that House has given a 
unanimous judgment confirming Lord Low’s decision, with 
expenses. People who have been halting between two 
opinions, or who have been delaying to see what the law 
would say, have no further excuse. But you must not rest 
your hopes of success on men’s reasonableness or the 
opposite, but upon the power of God. To see His hand at 
work, to see a life that has not only the form of godliness, 
but its power, to see your people prayerful, earnest, self- 
forgetful and loyal to Zion’s King, must be your over- 
whelming ambition. ‘‘ Seekest thou great things for thy- 
self 2? Seek them not.” But ask great things and attempt 
them for Him. Ever gratefully and affectionately yours 
in His service. 


Through all these latter years of Highland and 
general work he was like a man on the outlook, 
—on the outlook for one thing: the working of the 
Spirit of God. As we have seen, the coming of 
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the Spirit was more to him than the Second Com- 
ing as commonly interpreted, and he was always 
saying, in his attitude of soul if not by definite words, 
Even so come, Lord Jesus. And he had an extra- 
ordinary sensitiveness to the presence of God or 
to some psychical condition which seemed to 
him an index of the presence of God. He felt 
at once the atmosphere of a meeting. He would 
say, before he had spoken with any of the people, or 
made any direct inquiries, “‘ This congregation is in 
a healthier condition than when I was here two years 
ago.” If there were.a group of unsympathetic peo- 
ple in an audience, he felt their presence, and waited 
for their melting. Take this from his account of a 
visit to a church in Canada: “ An intensely in- 
terested audience, among whom are many living 
souls. One could not help feeling the pulse of the 
spiritual life, and it would not be difficult to rouse 
some into an ecstasy. At the same time one felt 
there were distinctly conservative elements, which 
rejoiced in the Gospel, but did not care so much for 
some of its more recent surroundings, as indicated 
by the presence of choir and harmonium.” Or this, 
written after a meeting at which he expected strife : 
‘Thy Spirit was present. That made our joy great 
and our peace like a river.” This refers to a meet- 
ing of students : “‘ The impression seemed to me to 
be very definite and deep the whole time, and with 
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the exception of four, persons, so far as one could 
judge, every one in the room was conscious of the 
presence and working of the Spirit of God.” Now, 
during the Missions that he conducted in the High- 
lands and Lowlands, he seemed to be specially sensi- 
tive to this psychical atmosphere—to the working- 
or withholding of the Spirit of God. After one Mis- 
sion in a Highland parish he wrote: “I found the 
atmosphere of the congregation quite changed from 
the time of my former visit three years ago. This 
was traceable to the fact that the minister himself 
had received a great blessing, and a gracious uplift- 
ing in spiritual things. I was conscious of his growth 
for at least six years ; but he seems to have entered 
into larger liberty at our ministerial conference, and 
then a subsequent visit to Keswick brought him the 
light which he seemed to be longing for. Since then 
his affections have got greatly enlarged, and his 
interest in the Kingdom of Christ has been intensi- 
fied, and he has been seeking earnestly for the salva- 
tion of souls. We had consequently a fine atmo- 
sphere in which to begin work, and this was an 
immense matter. At our very first service I felt 
that the Lord was dealing graciously.”’ And after 
another Mission in another part of the Highlands : 
** It seemed to me that the Spirit of God was at work, 
and I had little to do but to speak my message, and 
set forth Christ. At the Gaelic service, this was still 
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more apparent, and in the evening it seemed to be 
manifest to all that He was dealing with souls. The 
services on Sabbath were well attended, but I saw 
at once, when the table was being served, that the 
great mass of the people were not professing Christ. 
The evening service accordingly was directed to the 
removal of obstacles, and at the close of our first 
meeting it seemed manifest that it was not necessary 
to say a word more, for the Lord was doing His own 
work.” So he moved about from place to place, 
sometimes straining his ear for any faint rustle of the 
tree-tops to tell that the wind of God was beginning 
to blow, sometimes again not needing to strain his 
ear,—ear and eye together telling him that the 
rushing mighty wind had come, and was moving the 
people like the breeze upon the corn. A friend wrote 
to him once: “ You are a spiritualist—it is born in 
you.” And the verdict was a true one. Partly 
perhaps by nature, and still more through grace, 
the veil that hangs between us and the infinite was 
thinner to him than it is to most of us. Preaching 
once on the verse The angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear Him, he quoted a verse 
from Whittier :— 


O weary ones, ye may not see 

Your helpers in their downward flight, 
Nor hear the sound of silver wings 

Slow bearing through the hush of night. 
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There are who, like the seer of old, 
Can see the helpers God has sent 
And how life’s rugged mountain side 
Is white with many an angel tent. 


He had that gift of vision as few men had it, and 
he used it as they that watch for the morning. 

One of his happiest and most congenial experi- 
ences during these last years was his tenure of the 
lectureship in Evangelistic Theology. To this he 
was appointed in the autumn of 1902, owing to the 
illness of Dr. John Smith, who had received the ap- 
pointment at the previous Assembly. It involved 
the delivery of a course of lectures at the three Col- 
leges in Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen, and 
though he was appointed in an emergency so late 
that he had little time for preparation, he threw 
himself into the work with great heart and hope. 
It was such an opportunity as he had longed for: I 
believe that had the Lectureship been a permanent 
appointment, as it had been in former years, he would 
have been a candidate for it, and would have cheer- 
fully given up everything else for the sake of it—so 
important did he deem it that the men who were in 
training for the Ministry should be fired with the 
evangelistic spirit, and guided along evangelistic 
lines. Many friends were eager in their interest, 
and fervent in their prayers. Dr. Whyte wrote: 


“Your coming opportunity with our students is 
20 
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never out of my mind. And with my whole heart I 
pray that you may be taken into the Master’s hand 
and made a great instrument for great good. There 
is no man in Scotland so fit to be the very instrument 
that is needed, and I wait with hope and faith to see 
that your time among our students may be most 
fruitful. I will not intrude with any suggestions of 
mine, as if you needed them. Only I would like 
to think that you are preparing to be your own very 
self in your lectures. Indeed, I would rather hear 
that they were to be talks than lectures. We have 
plenty of lectures; but a living man speaking 
straight out of such a lifetime of experience and suc- 
cess as yours—the students, poor fellows, never see 
nor hear. If you would give them such talks as 
have often fired my heart: talks about your Cow- 
caddens work, methods, and results ; talks, with sor- 
row and anger, about many parts of the Highlands, 
and too many parts of the Lowlands; and your 
diary-book drawn richly from, to illustrate the work 
you have been so blessed in ;—were you led to do 
something like that, your lectures would be a shining 
epoch in our somewhat stereotyped colleges. Pre- 
pare your best, but in the way of arranging your 
experimental material, and not in the way of treating 
some conventional college, or even ministerial, theme. 
But I must stop. I do not know how I have sum- 
moned up brass enough to write these lines. But let 
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my love for yourself and my solicitude for our stu- 
dents be my apology.” 

He took the counsel, and was himself, as one 
may easily gather from his subject: “ Soul- 
winning : its place and value, with the qualifica- 
tions and aims of the soul-winner.” He started 
by emphasizing the importance of the subject and 
by reminding his hearers of the question which 
would be put to them upon ordination : “‘ Are not 
zeal for the glory of God, love to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and desire of saving souls, . . . your great 
motives and chief inducements for desiring to 
enter into the office of the Holy Ministry?” He 
spoke of the question as pressing upon each man: 
How shall I best lay out my life to yield the richest 
harvest ? And his answer to that question was: 
Lay out your life in soul-winning. The import- 
ance of the theme he further illustrated by a 
division of it which he often employed and en- 
forced: (1) The soul-winner does most for God. 
(2) He does most for the Church of God, to increase 
her membership (here he referred to his Cow- 
caddens experience), to supply her with workers, 
and to supply her with money. ‘Multiplied life 
means multiplied giving. Get the soul and you 
get the money. The spiritual life is of the first 
importance, and it is the true capital.” (3) The 
soul-winner does most for the world. And (4) He 
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does most for himself: they that be wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn 
many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever. 
From this he passed to the qualifications necessary 
for the work and for a successful ministry in 
general. There were personal qualifications of 
the natural order—such as health, mental power, 
power of affection, power of self-control, particu- 
larly in the matter of speech—knowing how to be 
silent, and especially how to keep a secret—power, 
on the other hand, to teach. There were also 
personal qualifications of the spiritual order. 
There must be personal possession of the spiritual 
life. ‘“‘ The first spiritual necessity of the soul- 
winner is to be alive himself, and know it.” He 
must have the heavenly character and the loyal 
heart. Further, there must be direct spiritual 
preparation for the work—the preparation of the 
specialist. There must be some theological know- 
ledge, but above all a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible. And there must be the preparation of 
prayer—prayer specifically directed towards this 
work. “The successful soul-winner is much with 
God for this. Prayer in this matter must be very 
definite. Moreover, the true soul-winner always 
insists on being quite alone and undisturbed before 
entering on his work.’ Another qualification 
which Mr. Ross characteristically emphasized was 
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the spirit of expectation, the resolve, not only to 
desire success, but to expect it. ‘“‘ The sovereignty 
of God is often referred to as an objection in this 
matter. In answer, ask if He be not sovereign 
enough to fulfil the aims of His own Gospel. His 
sovereignty was never meant to stand between 
sinners and salvation. By such objections we kill 
our own work.” He then turned to the centre of 
all the qualifications—the Baptism of Power. He 
summarized the teaching of Scripture on the sub- 
ject somewhat along the lines made familiar by 
Keswick, dwelling also on the experience of former 
and contemporary workers with regard to the matter, 
and on the ways in which, through sin or careless- 
ness, the power might be lost. Another lecture 
dealt with the Bible as the soul-winner’s Hand- 
book—its almost magic power when rightly used 
to equip the worker and to bring light into the 
darkened mind. Then he passed on to cases of 
difficulty and the best way in which to handle 
them—people in difficulty about the mysterious- 
ness of the spiritual life, the question of the Divine 
sovereignty, and other matters, and to the greatest 
_ difficulty of all, cases of mere indifference. The 
short course of lectures ended with a consideration 
of the aims an evangelistic minister should have 
before him in all his preaching, talking, and work- 
ing. The first, the conversion of individuals ; the 
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second, the evangelization of a district ; the third, 
the building of a congregation that shall be self- 
supporting and self-propagating ; and the fourth, 
the enlisting, preparing, and equipping of Christian 
workers. He handled these points with a direct- 
ness and a forcefulness that were the product of 
his Cowcaddens experience. With regard to in- 
dividual conversion, he laid stress upon pointed- 
ness of preaching, and upon the helpfulness of 
personal testimony. Also “jind what is keeping 
the soul from Christ”—this phrase underlined in 
his notes ; he believed Christ, faithfully preached, 
would draw ; if the soul did not come, there must 
be something within itself hindering, some ignor- 
ance or perplexity, or some pride of knowledge, or 
some bosom sin. With regard to the district, he 
spoke of the map and the register as supremely 
important. ‘Personal acquaintance of every 
family must be made. The district must be 
prayed over and preached over.’ He spoke of 
enslaving forces—drink, gambling, spectacular 
performances. One gets a glimpse of his sanity 
and tolerance appearing even here, where he was 
perhaps most intolerant. “A wise position must 
be taken with regard to certain things. We have 
no difficulty in speaking straight about gambling ; 
the theatre, however, is a question of difficulty 
with many. Where two opinions can be formed, 
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we must act with grace. Jt is better to deal with 
individuals in such a question than to speak from 
the pulpit.” The italics here are again his own. 
“‘ Alike for the individual and for the district the 
supreme aim must never be lost sight of. We 
must always preach liberty to the captives. Preach 
possibility again and again. Thus an atmosphere 
of hope is generated. This itself is nine-tenths of 
success. The possibility of being saved sends 
scores to inquire about salvation.” ‘‘We can 
never afford to miss an opportunity, or let one soul 
slip out of our hands.” Alike for the individual 
and for the district, prayer and work must go to- 
gether. “There is no force connected with a con- 
gregation that can be made more powerful than 
the prayer-meeting.”’ But “ prayer that does not 
issue in effort is unreal and valueless. If we pray 
for a person or for anything, we should have a hand 
in the answer to that prayer ourselves.” As to 
the building of a cause and the training of workers, 
“‘ we need to train all our results for active service, 
so that, as disciples multiply, agencies increase. 
Organization is as necessary as excavation. Quarry- 
ing is necessary, but the stones should be built into 
the living Church. If we are to make a people who 
are to have life, this must be done. They must 
maintain the Church of God.” And “ teachers, 
elders, deacons, all require training. If we set 
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about teaching elders to deal with souls, and look 
for fruit and gather it into the Church, we shall 
confer a blessing and benefit on Scotland that shall 
have a mighty harvest. What an army of workers 
this would yield! There would then be one uni- 
versal and lasting revival. Jesus would be King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords.’ So the lectures 
ended on the C major of all his thoughts—the key- 
note that always re-appeared after every modu- 
lation—the glory of Christ and the absolute sure- 
ness of the coming of His Kingdom. 

To himself the delivery of these lecture-talks 
was a very great and solemn joy. His notes are 
very fragmentary ; he evidently left himself free 
to talk and to illustrate his points out of his own 
experience as the moment might suggest. And in 
the task he felt that God was near him. ‘‘ There 
seemed to be profound impression to-day, seem- 
ingly all or nearly all engaging in silent prayer for 
the gift of the Holy Ghost as the Spirit of power.” 
‘“‘There were several students that seemed deter- 
mined not to yield to the gracious impression which 
their neighbours experienced. I think, however, 
that on the last day the last of these gave in. I 
asked them to a social meeting for an hour and a 
half, and gave them the opportunity of criticizing 
me and lecturing me, asking any questions that 
might occur to them. We had a very nice and 
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friendly conversation, but it was all complimentary, 
one student remarking that it was a matter of 
regret that the whole students of the college were 
not present with us. Of course that could not be, 
as other classes were meeting at the same hour.” 
At one of the other colleges ‘“‘ we had a little social 
meeting, and here they expressed themselves with 
great freedom and warm gratitude. They said 
that this particular course they had long looked 
for, but had not received till now. I am very 
anxious about two of them, but I am praying for 
both of them that God may turn the shadow of 
death into the morning, and that they may come 
out fully equipped for the Master’s service.” 
Friends who were watching and listening felt that 
the lectures were what was needed, and that God’s 
power was with the message. Dr. Whyte arranged 
that the first of the Edinburgh course should be 
re-delivered in St. George’s. Dr. Iverach says of 
the lectures in Aberdeen: ‘‘We have had many 
distinguished lecturers on that subject’’ (Evangel- 
istic Theology) ‘‘in the college, but the impression 
made by Mr. Ross was greater than that made by 
any other in my time. He got very near to the 
students, became friends with them, spoke to them 
and encouraged them to speak with him, and he 
and the students together had a time never to be 
forgotten by him or them.” The College Com- 
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mittee, in their Report for the year, said that in all 
the colleges “‘ the students gave to Mr. Ross ex- 
tremely close and ‘appreciative attention ; Pro- 
fessors and others were sometimes present, and 
greatly enjoyed the lectures; deep and lasting 
impression was made, and much thankfulness was 
expressed to Mr. Ross for so excellently supple- 
menting the ordinary training and work of the 
colleges.” 

It would take too much space to tell of all the 
Missions conducted during these three years ; 
enough has been told to indicate the scope and 
character of the work. One of the most inter- 
esting was in lonely St. Kilda, where Mr. Ross 
spent a fortnight in July 1902, making friends 
with the people, and doing what he could for their 
spiritual welfare. This was by no means his first 
visit to the island, and he knew a number of the 
natives well, because they visited him when they 
came to Glasgow. The first three days were spent 
in visiting from house to house, ministering to the 
sick, and telling the people about the meetings. 
On Sunday he spoke to the children in English, 
and to the older people in Gaelic. ‘“ Every man, 
woman and child capable of leaving the house 
presented themselves in the house of God.” 
Nightly meetings followed, and Thursday was 
observed as a day of preparation for communion. 
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“ Friday’s work consisted of early morning prayer- 
meeting, question meeting at noon, and evan- 
gelistic meeting in the evening. The question 
meeting lasted from twelve to three o’clock, and 
twelve persons spoke to the question, which was 
from Matthew v. 3: Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven, the question 
being, What are the marks of true poverty of 
spirit? The evangelistic meeting in the evening 
seemed to bring several persons to a crisis.” The 
usual Communion services, with the addition of 
an early morning prayer-meeting, followed on the 
second Sunday, and nightly meetings were kept 
up until on the following Thursday Mr. Ross set 
sail for the mainland. ‘‘ The impression on the 
last night was both definite and pervading, and I 
believe that at least several, some of them young, 
were led during our Mission to yield themselves to 
Christ. I left on Thursday morning at half-past 
nine, the whole population turning out to say 
farewell. Many of them were in tears, and they 
continued waving their white handkerchiefs until 
the steamer had disappeared from the bay.” 
Mr. Ross returned for a shorter visit the following 
summer, and he often prayed for this strangely 
isolated congregation, and for the difficult work 
of those who represented religion and education 
in this remote and storm-swept island. It was a 
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great joy to him to have won their confidence, and 
to feel that hearts and aims were one in spite of 
“the estranging sea.” 

By way of contrast we may take a look at Mr. 
Ross’s Mission in Ayr, which began in the end 
of November of the same year. He often looked 
back to it himself as one of the times when he felt 
the Master’s presence most. An eye-witness will 
help us to see: ‘“‘ The presence and working of the 
Divine Spirit were very real. Mr. Ross has the 
rare gift and grace of winning, not only the atten- 
tion, but the hearty confidence of his audience. 
No wonder, then, that the mutual confidence and 
interest between speaker and hearer became closer 
and closer. The concluding meeting can never be 
forgotten. A thing was then witnessed that, so far 
as known to the writer, has not happened in Ayr 
before. It was when a crowded audience in one 
of our largest churches rose to their feet at the 
preacher’s desire, and there and then gave them- 
selves in audible covenant to God.” Of the whole 
Mission the same observer says : ‘“‘ It was as if you 
were day by day coming to some rich treasure- 
house, or to some wonderful fountain of the water 
of life, and getting mind and soul filled and stimu- 
lated. Mr. Ross’s style is unique. At the first 
moment he penetrates to the heart of his subject, 
making it to shine out amid spiritual light. Then 
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what a wealth of select illustrations! and given in 
so graphic and impressive a manner! There 
comes, now and again, a confidential question, or 
aside, to yourself as you listen. You cannot 
escape, nor do you wish to escape, the spiritual 
touch of the speaker, who seems now to be address- 
ing yourself alone, and taking you gently and 
affectionately by the hand. Near his Master 
himself, he brings his hearers also very near.” 
Towards the end of 1903 Mr. Ross was seriously 
considering an invitation to return to New Zealand. 
There were in the hearts of many in that colony 
happy and gracious memories of his visit in 1892, 
and an earnest desire to have him again for an 
extended evangelistic tour. Overtures from two 
Presbyteries to this effect came before the Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church of New Zealand, and 
the end of it was that the Assembly sent him a 
formal invitation to come, and devote some part 
of 1904 to such a crusade as this. The invitation 
pulled at his heart rather strongly ; he thought the 
trip might set him up again in health; it was a 
splendid opening for service to the coming Kingdom, 
as well as of seeing loved friends and of renewing 
old acquaintances. On the other hand, there was 
the work at home, and especially in the Highlands, 
which he felt was no more than begun. The 
request from the New Zealand Assembly had come, 
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not only to Mr. Ross, but also to the authorities 
under whom his work was carried on. And he 
and they came to the conclusion that, as he put 
it, “it would be critical to leave a ripening harvest 
unreaped in the Highlands.” And the decision 
was arrived at that such a voyage could not be 
thought of sooner than 1905 at the earliest. But 
God had other plans for his servant, and was 
calling him to an even higher service on a yet more 
distant shore. 


CHAPTER XIV 
IN THE HOUSE OF THE LORD FOR EVER 


And truly he who here 
Hath run his bright career, 

And served men nobly and acceptance found, 

And borne to light and right his witness high, 

What could he better wish than then to die, 
And wait the issue, sleeping underground ? 

Why should he pray to range 
Down the long age of truth that ripens slow ; 

And break his heart with all the baffling change, 
And all the tedious tossing to and fro ? 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, Westminster Abbey. 

Tue last mission conducted by Mr. Ross was in 
Kilmarnock in March 1904. He was very unfit 
for it physically. After a mission in Dublin in 
January he had broken down, and had to undergo 
treatment, and give up work for a week or two. 
He would have liked to escape to a warmer climate 
for a little while, but did not feel he could do so, 
in view of engagements made and work waiting to 
be done. And when he began work at Kilmarnock 
he was in very feeble health. During the previous 
year especially he had sometimes looked very old, 
and complained of faintness and shortness of 
breath ; on one occasion he had taken a serious 


fainting fit in the train while on a long railway 
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journey. And some who watched him closely 
and loved him well were still more alarmed by 
other symptoms—the loss of cheeriness, and an 
apparent failure of nerves and temper. He took 
much to heart the deaths of one and another of his 
fellow-workers, remarking mournfully on the fact 
that they were younger than he. At the Kilmar- 
nock meetings he was sometimes physically so 
feeble that he had to ask the congregation to sing 
a hymn in the middle of his address until he 
gathered breath and strength to proceed. Yet he 
felt, and others felt, that in his physical weakness 
the power of God was very abundant. The meet- 
ings grew in interest and in attendance from night 
to night, until he could write on March 28: “I 
finished at Kilmarnock last night with the most 
remarkable meeting we ever had. Church 
crammed to the ceiling, seats in the passages, both 
upstairs and down; hundreds had to go away 
without admission. The impression was very 
definite and deep, and I trust a very large number 
entered into personal covenant with God.” The 
evangelistic services were followed by a two-days 
Conference for ministers. Dr. Whitelaw, in whose 
church the Mission was held, said, in speaking of 
it at the Assembly : “‘He quite moved the whole 
town, and on the last evening of his Mission, when 
he invited all to stand up who were prepared to 
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consecrate themselves to God, the entire audience 
rose.” Mr. Ross himself paid a loving tribute to 
the help of his comrade, Mr. McAusland, at this 
as at former Missions. This aid “‘ proved a source 
of great strength and of intense interest. Mr. 
McAusland has the singular knack of choosing the 
right thing and of singing it in the right spirit and 
with the right expression.” And of the whole 
Mission he himself spoke with very great thank- 
fulness and happiness to many friends. He did 
not know that his joy was the joy of Beulah, and 
that the river was not far away. 


He was due to begin a Mission at Rothesay early 
in April. He looked forward to this with some 
eagerness ; the prospect was pleasant of working 
with old comrades, and his Rothesay friends were 
equally expectant. He was at Rothesay one day 
making some arrangements in connection with the 
Mission. Unfortunately, it proved a day of rain 
and furious storm ; he had to wait a long time on 
the pier before the steamer came, and in his already 
enfeebled condition he was not able to stand the 
exposure. He became so ill that the Rothesay 
Mission had to be postponed, much to his dis- 
appointment. At first it seemed that rest and 
care might bring him round. But congestion of 


the lungs set in, and there came a sudden collapse. 
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Eight days before the end he was still able to 
dictate letters to his amanuensis. When he 
paused she asked him whether there was any- 
thing more. He answered, ‘“‘ No more, my child, 
no more.” And the words were prophetic ; they 
had a larger meaning than he knew, for by the next 
morning it seemed all too likely that the end was 
near. His son and daughter-in-law and brother 
were telegraphed for, and were with him during 
the last week. For the most part he dozed and 
slept, and except on one day seemed to suffer little 
discomfort or pain. Sometimes he attempted to 
talk, but would often fall asleep before the sen-_ 
tence was finished. Once or twice he made a joke, 
and expressed his dislike of the alcoholic stimulant 
that had to be given him by calling it “‘ Kuro- 
patkin.” We thought that he realized himself to 
be slipping away when he saw his brother from 
Caithness join the little circle : that night the nurse 
had to brush away the tears from his cheeks, 
though he said nothing. It seemed as though he 
would rather stay than go; there was work to be 
done, and the labourers were few. The day before 
the end his old friend and former assistant, Mr. 
Peter Macdonald, went to see him and have prayer 
with him. His face brightened, and he said, “‘ We 
are weak, but we love none the less.’”’ Mr. Mac- 
donald asked him whether he would like prayer 
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to be offered in Gaelic or in English. He at once 
‘chose Gaelic. On leaving him Mr. Macdonald 
said, “‘ You have the Master’s presence,” and he 
answered in Gaelic, ‘‘Is leoir sin ’—‘‘ That is 
enough.” After that he spoke little or none, and 
the end came the following afternoon, without 
pain or struggle ; he was utterly worn out and very 
weary, and he fell asleep like a little child. The 
end, and yet not the end! That evening a dear 
friend in the Highlands, with a touch of the second 
sight in which he himself had shared, felt that the 
change must have come, for she could not pray for 
him ; her thoughts were thoughts of peace rather 
than of desire. And these words came into her mind : 


They shall be brought with gladness great, 
And mirth on every side, 
Into the palace of the King, 
And there they shall abide. 
Call it second sight or call it a believer’s insight 
into realities, it was true. For him, if for any man, 
there was the abundant entrance, and the Master’s 
welcome, and many crowned souls to be his crown. 
We could not grudge him his home-going after a 
life so full of toil. His favourite verse from his 
wedding day onwards had always been, Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life, and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for 
ever. The goodness and mercy had always been 
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real, and now the rest also was his portion. 
“‘Gladness great and mirth on every side! ” 

We felt it to be a part of God’s goodness and 
mercy to him that he was permitted to take 
so short and straight a path from his work to his 
home. I think he would have fretted very greatly 
—at any rate, he would have found it a heavy cross 
to bear, if he had felt his powers gradually failing, 
and had been forced to stand aside and see the 
battle in which he could not take part. He often 
said, when people remonstrated with him for over- 
working himself, that he would rather wear out 
than rust out. It had been so. As one friend 
wrote: ‘‘ His work killed him, and that same work 
will make him live for more than our generation.” 


The mourning was widespread and heartfelt. 
The many tributes that poured in from Tem- 
perance Societies, Good Templar Lodges, Benevo- 
lent and Religious Societies, and Church Courts, 
were not merely formal ; there was a ring in them 
that told how he had been loved for his own sake 
as well as honoured for his work’s sake. The 
Moderator of the General Assembly, Dr. Gordon 
Balfour, spoke out, not only his own heart, but the 
heart of his church when he said that the news of 
Mr. Ross’s death had been like the shock of some 
unexpected calamity. The same note was in the 
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letters of personal friends from all over the world. 
Most had some grateful reference to his hopeful- 
ness ; it taught us how greatly hopeful souls are 
needed in a world of sorrow and sin, how great the 
work a soul can accomplish for others by simply 
continuing to believe in the promises of God. His 
brother wrote from New Zealand: “I have little 
hesitation in saying that the regret and sense of 
loss in New Zealand, especially in some parts of 
it, can only be second to the regret and sense of loss 
felt in his fields of labour at home. The calls of 
sympathy, letters, and telegrams, have been such 
that you might imagine this coast as part of his 
parish. And such it was, for he was blessed here 
with abiding fruit.” Naturally the Cowcaddens 
people felt the blow most keenly of all; they had 
lost, not only a minister, but a father and a friend. 
More touching than anything else was such a note 
as this: “I hope you will allow me to offer my 
sympathy in your great loss. I, above all others, 
whom he saved from perishing, must mourn him 
all my days.” One whom he saved from perish- 
ing !—there was reason for the sorrow on earth 
and for the joy in heaven. 

The funeral was a wonderful sight; nothing 
quite like it has ever been seen in Glasgow. Hours 
before the church was opened the people began 
to gather round, most of them the very poorest of 
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the poor. The church itself was thronged with 
the congregation, and the deputations from public 
bodies, and a large company of the Sabbath school 
children, whom he had loved as no other except 
their own parents had done. We sang “The 
Lord’s my Shepherd ” to the Covenanters’ tune of 
which he was so fond, and “ There is a city bright,” 
that the children might have their own part in the 
service, and ‘‘ My times are in Thy hand,” one of 
his favourites—he used to fall back upon it for the 
close of a service when he couldn’t think of any 
other. “Our thoughts are full of our brother, 
and of all he was to us, all he did among us. Our 
hearts are full and heavy. He was with us; he is 
now with God. The souls of believers are at their 
death made perfect in holiness, and do immediately 
pass into glory. He was a believer. If ever there 
was a believer on the face of the earth, it was our 
brother. God, in His grace, gave great faith unto 
His servant. The great peace of God was his. , 
Justified by faith, he had peace with God through 
his Lord Jesus Christ. And he had the strength 
of a great believer ; he had his anchor firmly fixed. 
We look for our brother to-day ; we hunger for a 
grasp of his hand, the smile of his countenance. 
But he is not here ; he has gone to be with Christ, 
which is far better.’ These words, and such as 
these, half-prayer, half-thanksgiving, fitly ex- 
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pressed the mingled sorrow and gladness of the 
hour. When the funeral procession wended its 
way down to the Central Station, the office-bearers, 
with a fine sense of the fitness of things, had arranged 
that the children should take precedence of every- 
body except the nearest friends. So the children 
led—an unwonted element in a funeral procession, 
and the Presbytery followed, with the office- 
bearers and friends bringing up the rear. The 
Superintendent of Police sent his men to stop the 
traffic—a last tribute of respect to one whose duty 
had often impinged on theirs, and who had had 
from them more than once an unconventional but 
most valuable tribute to the worth of his work. 
If the worth of a tribute may be estimated by the 
number and variety of those who pay it, then the 
city was sending away one of her greatest that day. 
At Rothesay, amid a downpour of rain, another 
great concourse was waiting—Good Templars in 
their regalia, friends and fellow-workers, and last, 
but not least, some of the poorest of the town, who 
remembered that they had had a friend in him 
in the bygone years. One of the most miserable- 
looking of these was heard to say, “I wish I were 
where he is to-day.” As the long procession 
moved up the High Street to the churchyard, the 
bells were tolling, and the shops, even the public- 
houses, were shut, as a token of respect. 
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So he was laid to rest, beside the dust that was 
dear to him, in the churchyard overlooking Loch 
Fad, in the green ‘heart of Bute. The song of 
farewell by the grave was again the twenty-third 
Psalm—there is nothing like it for life or for death ! 

Yea, though I walk in death’s dark vale, 
Yet will I fear none ill, 


For Thou art with me ; and Thy rod 
And staff me comfort still. 


Goodness and mercy all my life 
Shall surely follow me, 
And in God’s house for evermore 
My dwelling-place shall be! 
The coffin was lowered to its resting-place by 
representatives of the Chapel Hill and Cowcaddens 
congregations, as well as of personal friends. 
And still we think this of him, though now we 
cannot see him, that his own words are true of 
himself ; his face is still towards the sun, and he 
sees no shadows. The shadows linger in this low 
world, where he lived so strenuous a life, and 
fought so hard a battle. But one thing is sure— 
that in many a heart and home the shadows are 
fewer because of his presence and his work. And 
on the high levels, where he now walks with God, 
there are no shadows to see, because the former 
things are passed away. 
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